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SIGHTLESS  SOLDIERS  FEW. 

State  Official  Talks  of  Plan  to  Care 
For  Them. 

"What,  the  Government,  is  planning 
to  do  for  its  blind  soldiers  and  how 
the  State  is  looking  after  its  civilian 
blind  was  told  by  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
director  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
j mission  for  the  BUnd,  at  the  noonday 
1  luncheon  of  the  (Camber  of  Com- 
merce  yesterday. 

i  Air.  Hayes  explained  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  grant  allowances 
of  $75  a  month  to  all  partly  blind  sol- 
diers and  ?1200  a  year  to  those  to- 
itally  blind,  in  addition  to  full  insur- 
jance.  The  pt-oblem  of  the  blind  sol- 
tdier,  ho  said,  is  not  serious  in  this 
[country,  as  statistics  up  to  the  pres- 
ent give  the  total  number  for  the  en- 
tire country  as  only  50.  Massachusetts 
has  one  blind  soldier. 
j  As  to  the  civilian  blind  in  this 
State,  Mr.  Hayes  said  there  are  abotit 
13500,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  self- 
pupporting.  The  chief  method  of  the 
State  for  assisting  the  blind  to  care 
for  themselves  is  the  running  of 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  Boston.  At 
these  workshops,  which  are  not  en- 
tirely selfsupporting,  the  blind  make 
baskets,    cane    chairs    and    do    other' 


OPENINGS  FOR 
BLIND  HEROES 


New  York,  Jan.  4. — Practically 
every  soldier  who  has  lost  his  sight 
because  of  the  war  my  be  rehabili- 
tated in  a  great  measure  and  become 
an  asset  rather  than  a  drag  upon  tlie 
world  that  he  has  helped  to  save, 
said  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  iioled  phi- 
fanfaropisl,  who.  blind  himself,  is 
chairman  of  the  Blinded  Soldiers' 
Care  Committee  of  England,  In  tell- 
iilig  today  of  the  purpose  of  his  visit 
CO  this  country. 

Sir  Arthur,  who  recently  arrived 
here,  will  act  in  an  advi.sory  capac- 
ity for  the  Red  Crotf.t?  in  tlic  <:<r^  of 
American  blinded  soldipfs  nnd  co 
.soon  to  tho  Red  Cro.'i.s  Home  for  th« 
Blind  In   Baltifnore. 

"We  always  try  to  put  a  man  back 
to  work  in  his  original  occur'ation, 
succeed.s," 


Arthur  declared.  "It  is  not  as  hard 
aa  one  thinks.  When  you  lose  on« 
[faculty  you  use  another.  If  yon  can't 
sec  yon   bjhgin   to  use   your  wits." 

Jf  a  blind  man  is  put  to  work  alone 
lines  that  not  only  make  him  self- 
supporting,  but  self-reliant  and  inde- 
penHent,  he  will  in  mo.st  inistances  do 
better  Work  tlian  hR  did  before  losin« 
his  sight.  Sir  Arthur  .said. 
I  Blind  men  were  adaptable  to  all 
isorts  of  work  and  in  his  opinion  bet- 
ter in  some  lines  tha,n  those  with  th« 
faculty  of  sight. 


Jaw-«A-aLrvf  5m  l''||<'(_ 

\ir  Arthur  fmrson 
ells  EI^He  and 
O^er  Blind  Work 


Sir  Arthur  B.  Pearson   issued  inter- 
esting   statistics    yesterday    regarding 
efficiency  of  blind  persons  in   various 
j  professions    and    trades.       Blind    him- 
(self,  Sir  Arthur  is  noted  for  his  phil- 
lanthropic  education   of   sightless   men 
and  women,  especiallj'  of  soldiers  who 
I  were    deprived    of    their    vision    while 
bearing   arms    for    their    country.     Sir 
.Arthur  is  in  New  York  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

At   the   office's   of   the  institute   yes- 
terday .Sir  Arthur  said: 

"It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  we 
turn  out  shorthand  writers  who  do 
125  words  a  minute;  telephone  oper- 
ators more  skilful  than  average 
graduates  from  other  technical 
scliools;  masseurs  w^hose  keenness 
of  touch  makes  them  superior  to 
the  best;  basket  weavers  who  mak<? 
better  (baskets  than  those  who  can 
see;  hatmakers  who  qualify  with 
the  leaders  in  their  trade;  cobblers 
who  can  sole  a  shoe  or  put  on  a 
patch  as  expertly  as  their  fellows 
elsewhere. 

"We  also  turn  out  poultry  farm- 
ers who  can  take  a  bird  in  their 
hands  and  tell  the  breed,  the  age 
and  other  qualities;  men  who  oper- 
ate intricate  machinery  as  well  as 
any  man  with  sight;  barbers  who 
not  only  practise  the  trade,  but  who 
in  several  instances  have  become 
proprietors  of  growing  establish- 
ments. 

"We  follow  up  every  man  as  long 
as  he  lives,  and  in  every  way  keep 
in  close  touch  with  him  and  help 
him."     -  --- 


and      he      generally 


Sir 
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SfGHTLESS  I 
ARE  EXPERT 
ORKMEN 

Sir    A^ur    Pearson 

Tells    of    Training 

Blinded  Soldiers 


\1^W  YORK,  Jan.  4.— Practically 
every  soldier  who  has  lost  his  sight  be- 
cause of  the  war  may  be  rehabilitated 
in  a  great  measure  and  become  an 
asset  rather  than  a  drag  upon  the  world 
tliat  he  has  helped  to  save,  said  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  noted  philanthro]t)ist 
who,  blind  himself,  is  chairman  of  the 
Blinded  Soldiers'  Care  Committee  of 
England,  in  telling  today  of  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit  to  this  country. 

TO    AID    RED    CROSS 

sir  Arthur,  who  recently  arrived  her«,  , 
wiU  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the 
Red    Cross     in    tl'.e    care     of    American 
Llinded  soldiers,  and  go  soon  to  the  Kel 
Cross  home  for  the  blind  in  Baltimore. 

"We  always  try  to  put  a  man  back 
to  work  in  his  original  occupation,  and 
he  generally  succeeds,"  Sir  Arthur  de- 
clared. "It  Is  not  as  hard  as  one  thinks. 
When  you  lose  one  faculty  you  use  an- 
other. If  you  can't  see  you  begin  lu 
use  your  wils." 

If  a  blinded  man  is  put  to  work  along 
lines  that  not  only  make  him  self-sup-' 
porting,  but  self-reliant  and  independ- 
ent, he  will  in  most  instances  do  better 
work  than  he  did  before  lo.sing  his  sight^; 
Sir  Arthur  said.  Blind  men  were  adapt-i 
Bbli^  to  'all  sorts  of  work,  and  In  his 
opiil^  better  In  some  lines  than  thos« 
with  the  faculty  of  sight.  This  was  true 
even  in  professions  that  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  sight,  such  as  architecture 
and  civil  engineering,  where  he  has 
known  men  to  make  good  after  becom- 
ing blind. 

Expert   in   Mpny   Lines 

"BMnd  people  as  typists  are  unex- 
celled." he  continued,  "and  we  turn  out 
sKorthand  writers  who  do  125  words  a 
minute,  telephone  operators  who  are 
better  than  the  average  graduate  from  a 
tc-chnieal  school,  juasseurs.  whose  keen- 
nt?ss  of  touch  makes  them  superior  to 
the 'best;  basketmakers  who  make  bet- 


ter baskets  than  those  who  see ;  hat- 
makers  who  qualify  with  the  best  of 
their  tr^e  :  cobblers,  who  can  .sole  a 
shoo  as  expertly  as  their  fellows  anv- 
wliere  ;  poultry  farmers  who  can  tell  tha 
breed,  age  and  other  qualities  of  a  fowl 
wiih  their  hands;  men  who  operate  in- 
Iritate  machinery  as  well  as  any  man 
with  sight;  and  barbers  who  not  only 
practise  their  profession,  but  who  be-; 
come  proprietors  of  growing  establish- 
ments." 

;  Sir  Arthur  will  later  make  an  exten- 
sive tour  through  Canada  in  the  interest 
of  th^>^rk. 


BE  TREATED 


YORK,  Jan.  4.— Soldiers 
of  the  United  tSates  as  well  as  of 
Canada  who  have  surtered  the  miis- 
tcrtune  of  blindness  are  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  research  afnd  ex- 
perienc    of   Sir    Arthur      B.      Parson, 

bart.,  G.  C.  B.  E.,  noted  Englishman, 
blind  himself,  who  has  just  arrived 
in  this  country  on  the  invitation  of 
the  F/id  Cioss.  Sir  Arthur  will 
tour  the  United  States  and  Canada 
lecturing  on  the  care  of  the  blind. 

Blind  men  are  much  more  expert 
in  certain  lines  of  work  than  are 
men  who  possess  vision,  Sir  Arthur 
said  today,  particularly  so  in  pro- 
fessions where  it  would  apear  that 
Sight  is  necessary  to  success.  Ha 
mentioned    the    professioiiis     of     civil 

...jao>A«x;ci  iu^     «iu>.i     <Ai  caitcC«.Ul'ti     Mt     eA- 

...L^^K-u.       jL^^c    uiiua     liouieuian  .  saiu 

that  he  knows  jstenograpiieis  w:iu 
aitnough  blind  are  uiiexoeiied  foi 
their   accuracy   and  rapidity. 


^oSfovu,    MoLSS.,  Post  , 
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FEW  AMERICANS 

BLINDED  IN  WAR 

PHII.u\DEL,pflf!fW»n.  6.— Only  al-out 
100  soldiers  of  the.  American  expedi-i 
tionary  forces  in  France  have  been 
made  blind  during  the  war,  according 
to  Ma.1or  William  T.  Shoemaker,  who; 
was  In  charge  of  the  eye  departments, 
in  all  the  American  hospitals  in  Eng- 
land, lie  recently  resumed  to  his 
bottle  In  this  city:  after  IS  months'  ser- 
vice* overseas. 


DNLYlOOAiRICANS 
'  BLINDED  !NM,  SAYS 
U.S.ARiSPECIALIST 


ShrapJkel^  Cause 
MoM  Gases;  Not 
Hun  Gas 


in 


PERCENTAGE  PROBABLY 
I  SMALLEST  OF  ALLIES 


Only  100  soldiers  of  America's  expedi- 
tionary forces  In  Franco  have  been  made 
blind  during  the  war,  a  number,  when 
,  compared  with  the  265,000  casualties  sur- 
[fered  In  the  American  army,  considered 
remarkably  low. 

This  was  made  known  last  nlglit  by 
Major  William  T.  Shoemaker,  noted  eye 
physician,  wlio  has  returned  horns  after 
nineteen  months'  service  overseas.  Ooo- 
tor  Shoemaker  was  attached  as  opthaJ- 
mologlst  to  base  hospital  unit  No.  10  ot, 


{the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  recently,' 


ir 
for  his  wonderful  work  In  treating  wounOj^ 
to  the  eyes  of  soldiers,  was  placed  111 
charge  of  the  eye  departments  In  all  tfte 
American  hospitals  in  Kngland.  /■ 

Virtually  every  case  of  blindness  am^BC 
American  soldiers  was  dup  to  slirapnei 
and  other-  -wounds,  and  not  attributable 
to  gas  used  by  the  Huns,  Doctor  Shoe- 
maker said.  Permanent  injury  to  tlie 
sight  by  mustard  and  other  gases  was 
negligible,  contrary  to  the  common  beliet 
that  gas.  caused  oases  of  blindness.  Doctor 
Shoemalcer  asserted. 

An  institution  to  train  soldiers  blinded 
in  the  war  may  be  established  in  tins 
country  and  will  be  modeled  after  the 
famous  blind  institution  of  St.  Uunstans, 
in  Ix>ndon,  which  is  directed  by  Sir  Ar- 
thur Pearson,   himself  sightless. 

Doctor  Shoemaker  said  that  while  in 
England  he  had  met  the  distinguished 
Englishman,  who  expressed  his  Intention 
of  coming  to  America  and  make  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  a  modern  nome 
and  educational  institution  for  blind  sol- 
diers and  sailors. 

"In  the  last  Cew  days  I  have  read  that 
Sir  Pearson  .  has  landed  at  a  Canadian 
port,"  said  Doctor  Shoemaker  at  his 
home,  109  South  Twentieth  street,  last 
night.  "In  the  next  few  weeks  he  win 
be  In  this  city,  in  Washington,  Baltimore 


and  other  chief  cities  to  arrange  to  put 
in  force  his  plans  for  an  American  blind 
(institution  patterned  after  the  one  which 
he  has  made  famous.  In  the  treatment 
land  training  of  liundreJs  oC  biinu  soiaicrs 
jand  sailors  Sir  Pearson  is  noted  thruout 
jEurope." 

I  Jn  declaring  that  a  new  era  in  the  edu- 
|cation  of  the  blind,  not  only  among  those 
made  so  in  the  war,  but  among  the  civil- 
ian population,  is  dawning.  Doctor  Shoe- 
maker touched  on  the  marvelously  small 
iTiuinber  of  Amer|ieans  blinde<l.  , 

Low  Rate  of  Blinded  Astounding 

I  "When  we  consider  the  many  casualties 
!of  our  troops,"  he  said,  "it  is  astounding 
Ithat  wounds  causing  permanent  injury  to 
[the  sight  were  so  few.  Of  course,  there 
'were  many  cases  of  men  losing  one  eve. 
i  "Gag'  used  during  the  war  did  not  cause 
imuch  blindness.  It  made  the  eyes  very 
sore,  but  the  essential  parts  were  never 
impaired.  Many  times  'gas  convoys" 
1  where  as  many  as  400  men  were  gassed 
[at  a  time  were  brought  in,  and  while  the 
imen  temporarily  were  blinded,  and  their 
eyelids  burned  and  scorched,  they  recov- 
ered under  a  regular  treatment. 
I  "It  would  be  interesting  to  Mnd  what 
were  the  comparative  figures  of  men 
blinded  among  the  other  allied  aimies.  I 
believe  that  America  ma^'  hold  the  record 
;for  Its  unusually  small'  number  of  sight- 
less soldiers." 

I  Doctor  Shoemaker  praised  the  work  of 
iSir  Peason  for  his  deep  interest  in  behalf 
[of  the  blind.  "I  visited  St.  Oiin<=ta;r'^. 
where  hundreds  of  blinded  soldiers  and 
Isailors  were  made  into  new  men  h\  the 
course  of  training  and  re-edur;U,on.  1 
beJieve  that  Sir  Pearson's  visit  to  tiiis 
'country  will  be  productive  of  good  re- 
[sults  in  helping  the  blind  here,  by  intro- 
ducing new  methods  of  training. 
Few   Institutions   Teac"h   Trades 

"While  this' country  has  many  institu- 
Itions  anil  noiucs  f..)r  the  blind,  very  few 
[open  real  opportunities  to  the  blind  and 
iteach  them  trades  that  make  the  blind 
men  and  women  Independent  for  life.'' 

Among  the  callings  wh.ch  St.  Diiiista.n's 
[teaches  its  inmates  with  marked  success 
[are  massage,  shorthand  writing,  lele- 
fphone  operating,  poultry  farming,  join- 
ery, mat-making,  boot-repairing  and  bas- 
ketry. At  the  Institution  an  "after-care 
system,"  an  innovation,  is  in  vogue, 
which  takes  care  of  the  blind  after  they 
have  conapleted  their  training  and  pro- 
;vides  them  with  work.  ^ 

An  institution  of  that  kind  establishec|^ 
in  this  country,  said  Doctor  Shoemakej'; 
will  set  the  pace  for  all  other  institutii^ns 
for  -the  blind. 


1X/o-rc ester,  Ma^ss.,  PosC 


ONLY  100  YANKS 
BLINDED  DURING 
\TflrWORLD  WAR 


PHIL.VDEI>PHIA,  Jan.  6.— Only 
about  100  .soldiers  of  the  American 
expeditionary  forces  in  France  have 
been  made  blind  during  the  war,  ac- 
cording to  Major  William  T.  Shoe- 
maker,   who    was    in    charge    of    the 


eye    .;■  .  nt.s    in    all    the    Ameri- 

can   liotti.iUils    in    England.      He    re-, 
lently   returned   to  his  home   in  this 
city    after    18   months'    ser^  ice   over- 
seas. 

•When  we  consider  the  runy  cas- 
ualties of  our  troops,"  he  said,  "it 
is  astounding  that  wounds  cjiuslngj 
permanent  injury  to  the  sight  were 
so  few.  There  were  many  cases  of 
men   losinff  one  eye.  ^ 

"Gas  used  during  the  war  did  not 
cause  much  blindness.  U  made  the 
eyes  very  sore,  but  the  essential 
iB^rts  were  never  impaired." 


V40w0e-LL,  )V\a«>5.,  Cov^Yva-r  C t.Vv>, e,vA^ < 
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«-     I'^l'^- 


Out  of  our  2.000.000  men  in  France, 
only  100  were  blinded.  It  is  a  small 
percentage — but  to  the  100  blindee^men 
that    is   small    consW&tion.  /    -^^ 


BoSCow,    l\AaL$5.,    Ht-ra-LdL" 
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DIRECTS  WORK  OF 

SOLDIERS 


A  "Welles!??  physician,  Lt.-Col.  Allen 
Greenwood,  has  been  chosen  director  of 
all  activities  of  blind  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  France,  according  to  word 
which  reached  friends  yesterday.  ; 

His  official  title  now  is  senior  con- 
sultant in  ophthalmology  of  the  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  forces. 

In  a  letter  home  Dr.  Greenwood  states 
the  splendid  work  of  teaching  the  blind 
"how  to  be  blind"  deserves  the  hearty 
support  of  all  in  this  country  interested 
in  our  boys  who  have  made  ij»)ch  great 
sacrifices. 


'       HELPING   BLIND   SOLDfEtf?!"' 


How     Amiy     Ho.^itJl     in     Ealtiiuo: 
Make.?  Them   Sclf-SupportiM.  #-< 

Tho  followin":  resume  of  the  Iretiv 
ties  of  Everjjreo;i — I'v-ited  Stntos  :i 
my  general  ho.^pitnl  Xo.  7.  BaltLmorc 
i.'<  .T  plain  sliiteninit  of  wh.nt  is  net 
.ally  iic'ini;  done  ro  mnko  lilind  .soldici 
sailors  and  marines  independent,  hi^ 
py,  useful  mcmhers  of  soricty. 

After   tlieir   Iroalnient    in    the    ho-sy, 
lal.  the  riien  are  taught  to  nse  a  tynj 
.writer      and      write       Rraije.        rai«3 
type  for  the  1  lind.     Tlii.*  at  onco  pnt\ 
llie  men  in  toneli   witli  the  world  tlie>\ 
know   and   enal)les   iliem   to  corrcispond' 
with   it.      In  addition   to  thi.s.  the    men 
art"    givert    special    trainii-    iu    develop 
tjie  sense  of  toufli.  ^ 


.Vfler  this  fnnrlo<nontal  hand  train- 
in<j  the  men  arc  given  <«t>ecial  ednen- 
lion  to  fit  them  for  the  railing  in  wliieh 
lliey  are  ■  ill  (crested  and  are  rpialified 
f-iie<eRsfnlly   to  follow. 

Tlitis.  11io.se  wilh  itji'linal  ion  and  the 
inherent  abiJit.v  are'  trained  for  sueh 
ofpiipations  as  stenograi'diers,  sales- 
men, correspondenls,  rciail  .^toro  man- 
agers (in  connection  with  this  latter 
ooetipalion.  plans  liave  already  l>een 
madf  'o  open  a  chain  of  retail  ptores. 
eaeh  of  which  will  have  n  hlind  sol- 
dier as  manager. 

Those  with  a  love  of  outdoors  arid  a 
)i:!liiral  atrdude  for  outdoor  life,  will 
he  trained  for  diieken  raising,  bee- 
keeping, truck  gardening  and  such  nc- 
ciip.ations.  Those  of  such  calibre  and 
a  mentality  Ih.ai  fils  ihem  for  iiidu.s- 
trial  life  are  trained,  not  merely  in 
shop  pnietice,  1  ut  for  some  particu- 
lar ioh  that  they  ean  fill  and  in  which 
thev  will  feel  happy. 

Men  wiih  a  hipli  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  ability  that  fits  them  for  pro- 
fissional  life  will  be  given  .such  sijec- 
iiil  education  .is  will  enable  them  to 
f(dlow  their  chosen  career — such  a.s  law, 
massage,  literature. 

-Men  who  know  say  that  the  hlind 
man  is  handicapped  over  the  sighted 
;i(>  ).er  cent.  The  men  arc  being  given 
.'JO  per  cent  nioie  education  than  their 
-:ig!ited  f(dlow  ft'orkcrs.  thereby  min- 
imizing this  handicap. 

While  a  man  is  beinp-  prepared  fov 
his  fnture  career  the  position  for  which 
he  is  fitted  is  being  secured.  In  a  word 
he  is  helped  to  help  himself;  ho  i.s  en- 
couraged to  erpii])  himself  to  be  a  good 
citizen. 


I    kuLtLilA>L|T,KV\,eU,    "Ra-.,    "R 


e^i^o^c*^. 


PO  TELL  OF  WORK  FOfl^yND 
Sir  Arthur  PoBflKv  Himself  Blind,* 
Win  Speak  on  Sunday. 
The  NJBd  fit  PMladelphla  will  have 
an  opi>ortunlly)<)<  hearing  fro^i^e  of 
England^i  #^  laadera  .«fl^W!nself  is 
blind,  SLrft.rM<rrti*fson,  founder  of 
8t  Ihm8l»^ji'Bo8pital  for  Blind  Sol- 
diers, of  SOTdon,  will  speak  at  the 
Academy  *f  Music  Sunday  afternoon  ati 
8.8(1  o^ock,  under  the  atispices  of  tjie 
Philadelphia  Council  of  National  De- 
fense and  the  British  Relief  Committee 
of  the  Emergency  Aid.  The  entire  first 
floor  of  the  Academy  will  be  reserved  for 
residents  of  the  homes  for  the  blind 
who  will  come  in  large  delegations,  and 
reserved  seats  will  be  held  for  those 
coming  from  their  own  homes. 

The  general  public  can  secure  tickets  i 
from  the  oflicrs  of  the  Philadelphia 
Council  of  National  Defense,  in  the  Lib- 
erty Building.  Sir  Arthur's  work  has 
won  world-wide  praise  and  the  first' 
;:raduates  from  his  school  for  blind  mas- 
.K"urs  were  srut  to  assist  Dr.  K.  Tait 
MacKenzie.  of  this  city,  when  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  great  command  depot  at 
Ileatoii  Park,  near  Manchester,  Em-' 
Und.  I 
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BRINGS  CHEER  TO  BLIP 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Delivers   His 
Message  At  Evergreen. 

SIGHT      NOT     SO     NECESSARY 


Xoted  Edncator  Tells  Patients  That 
They  Should  Cultivate  Their  Re- 
muinlns:  Senses. 

"Blindness  means  nothing  but  prog- 
ress. There  are  no  really  'blind'  men  at 
I  St.  Dunstan"s,  and  I  want  you  men  to 
\  know  that  you  are  not  blind  men  either." 
j  These  were  among  the  remarkable 
phrases  enunciated  by  Sir  Arthur  Cyril 
Pearson,  the  blind  director  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Hospital,  London,  in  an  ad- 
dress yesterday  before  an  audience  of 
isightle.ss  soldiers  and  sailors  in  United 
States  General  Hospital  No.  7,  at  Ever- 
green. 

The  talk  carried  a  message  of  hope 
I  and  good  cheer  straight  to  the  heart  of 
[every  blind  man  present,  and  the  men 
in  uniform,  seated  in  a  semi  circle  about 
the  distinguished,  gray-clad  figure  of  the 
speaker,  hung  with  breathless  interest 
upon  every  word  during  the  hour  and  a 
quarter  he  spoke.  He  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  applause  and  bursts  of 
laughter  following  his  numerous  anec- 
dotes, many  of  which  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  well-meaning  but  misguided 
"sighted  folk,"  as  he  called  them,  who 
attempted  to  help  the  "poor  blind  men" 
in  many  ridiculous  ways. 
Cause.v   Hearers   To   A'isnalize   Him. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  talk,  Sir 
Arthur  succeeded  in  introducing  himself, 
in  getting  his  blind  hearers  to  visualize 
him  and  the  scene  and  in  establishing 
himself  on  a  plane  of  camaraderie  with 
them.  "I'm  sitting  here  talking  to  you 
fellows,  blind  like  myself,"  he  .said. 
"Look  at  me,  I'm  a  clean-shaved  middle- 
aged  man,  with  iron-gray  hair  and  brown 
eyes.  I'm  sitting  here  in  a  chair  smok- 
ing a  cigar  and  I'm  going  to  talk  aljout 
the  things  you  are  interested  in." 

The  histories  of  many  of  "my  fellows 
at  St.  Dunstan's."  as  Sir  Arthur  called 
his  proteges  in  England,  as  chronicled 
by  him,  bore  out  his  contention  that 
blindness  means  progress.  He  cited 
many  instances  of  graduates  of  his 
course  who  earned  more  money  and  led 
fuller  live.s  afterward  than  they  ever  had 
before.  He  told  of  one,  a  barber,  who 
had  some  difficulty  at  first  in  getting 
clients,  but  eventually  built  up  a  large 
business  and  "never  let  a  drop  of  blood." 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  who 
had  been  a  draftsman  of  oiUy  ordinary 
ability  before  being  stricken  blind.  H( 
was  re-educated,  and  in  a  remarkablj 
short  time  was  made  head  of  the  draft- 
ling  room.  His  sense  of  touch  was  found 
to  be  much  more  adapted  to  critici-sing 
the  drawings  of  his  subordinates  than 
the  lost  sense  of  sight. 

How  He   "Saw"  Coal   Cart. 

Speaking  of  some  of  hi.s  own  exper- 
iences, since  being  stricken  blind  six 
'.years  ago.  Sir  Arthur  related,  among 
other  anecdotes,  the  following,  "I  re- 
member  one   morning   I    was    about   to 


cross  a  street  in  London,  when  a  coal 
cart  stopped  directly  in  front  of  inc. 
I  could  smell  the  horses,  and  as  it  passed 
I  could  smell  the  coal.  As  I  crossed  over 
a  friend  asked  me,  'How  in  tlie  dickens 
could  you  do  that?  It  was  such  a  long 
cart  that  I  was  sure  you  would  run  into 
it!'  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
it.  I  saw  that  coal  cart  as  well  as  he 
did." 

Sir  Arthur  impressed  upon  his  hearers 
that  sight,  though  considered  the  queen 
of  the  faculties,  is  not  as  absolutely 
necessary  as  most  people  think.  Men 
should  not  be  slaves  to  this  one  sense, 
he  said,  but  when  deprived  of  it  they 
could  and  should  set  about  cultivating 
the  best  use  of  the  remaining  ones.  A 
very  important  sense  for  those  deprived 
of  sight,  he  said,  is  that  of  direction. 
He  told  hovv  a  number  of  his  friends 
had  tested  him  by  turning  him  around 
several  times  in  a  room  and,  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  a  clock  was  ticking  on 
the  walls,  were  astonsihed  when  he  was 
invariably  able  to  find  himself. 

"Merely  Xormal   Human  Being;s." 

"Normality  in  all  things"  is  a  good 
motto  for  the  blind,  he  said.  Many 
"sighted  people,"  he  declared,  make  the 
mistake  of  treating  a  blind  man  as  either 
a  prodigy  or  an  imbecile,  whereas  he  is 
merely  a  normal  human  being,  deprived 
of  the  use  of  one  of  his  senses.  Some 
blind  men  are  partly  to  blame  for  this 
attitude,  he  said,  because  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  helped  and  "babied"  by 
their  friends.  He  warned  them  that  they 
should  insist  on  doing  things  for  them- 
selves, and  the  more  independently  they 
tried  to  conduct  themselves  the  greater 
their  independence  will  grow. 

Sir  Arthur  said  that  there  are  now 
704  blind  English  soldiers  and  sailors  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  many  of  whom  were 
brought  in  only  a  few  days  after  leav- 
ing the  battle  fields.  "They  are  usually 
depressed  at  first,"  he  said;  "but  I  am 
sure  you  fellows  are  all  past  that  stage. 
Don't  sit  and  brood  in  the  dark,  but  try 
to  use  your  remaining  senses  and  you 
will  soon  find  that  you  can  really  'see.'  " 

Blindness  has  not  prevented  350  St, 
Dunstan's  men  from  getting  married, 
Sir  Arthur  said,  and  added,  "One  wov 
man  wrote  me  that  she  had  decided  tha' 
she  would  like  to  marry  a  blinded  sol 
dier.  She  said  that  she  was  a  gool 
housekeeper,  a  good  cook  and  wel 
equipped  in  every  way — and  that  sh^ 
was  very,  very  plain. 

Bronsrht  Them  Message  Of  Cheer. 

The  men  of  Evergreen  as  well  as  tht 
faculty  were  much  impressed  with  the 
educator's  address.  It  was  not  hard  tf 
gather  from  the  tone  of  the  talk  among 
jthe  men  that  Sir  Arthur  had  carried 
them  a  real  messapo — one  which  opened 
up  new  vistas  of  life  for  them  and  en- 
ubled  them  to  view  their  deprivation 
from  a  new  angle. 

'  Immediately  after  his  address  Sir  Ar- 
thur boarded  a  train  for  Washington, 
where  he  visited  tlie  Engli.<?h  Embassy, 
and  then  had  luncheon  with  Mrs.  Au- 
gust Belmont.  He  was  the  guest  of 
Lieut. -Col.  James  Bordley  at  a  dinnelr 
at  the  Willard  Hotel,  where  he  met  Sec- 
retary and  Mrs.  Newton  I).  Baker,  Col 
'  AVilliani  H.  Welch,  of  Baltimore,  and  h 
number  of  members  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

He  will  return  to  Evefgreen  today 
and  tonight  will  speak  to  a  public  gath- 
ering in  Osier  Hall.  Tickets  for  this 
address  nia.v  be  obtained  at  tiie  lied 
Cross  Institute  at  Evergreen  or  upon 
iapi)licatioii  at  Colonel  Bordley's  city 
!  office,  212  Professional  Building. 
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MakinsThe  Blind  Soldiers  Happy  And   Useful 


"Work  among  the  blinrtcd  f-oldicrs  at  Ceneral  TTo«T>ltal  Xo  7,  Tlver- 
Brecn-,  was  given  fresh  impetus  Isy  the  visit  of  Sir  Arthur  I'earson, 
founder  of  SI.  Dunstaii's  IlospituI,  T>ondon.  Sir  Arthur,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  patients  at  Kvergrcon  before  leaving  this  morning,  said 
they  ■wouUl  learn  to  lead  happy,  useful  lives.  The  upper  picture  shows 
the  blinded  eoldiers  enjoying  a  dance  at  Kvergrecn.  In  the  lower 
picture  a  blind  soldier  is  being  taught  piano-tuning. 


WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  FOR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 
BLINDED  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 

At  ST.  DUNSTAN'S  HOSTEL,  London,  England 
By  SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON 

The  Founder  and  Director  of  St.  Dunstan's 

At  EVERGREEN  and  THE  RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

By  LIEUTENANT^COLONEL  JAMES   BORDLEY 

The  Director  of  America's  Work  for  Blind  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines 

OSLER  HALL 

1211  CATHEDRAL  STREET 

Friday,  January  17th,  1919,  at  8.30  P.  M. 

The  meeting  has  been  arranged  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Medical  Society  and  The  Red  Cross  institute  for  The  Blind, 


No  Seat*  will  be  reserved  after  8.15  P.  M.        This  Ticket  Admit*  Two 
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PRAISE  FOR  EVERGREEN 


Sir  Arthur   Pearson   Compliments 
Work  For  Blind  There. 


DESCRIBES  HIS  OWN  STRUGGLE! 


British  Educator  Tells  L.arse  Andl- 
ence  Horv  SigrbtleBS  Soldiers  Are 
Helped  At  St.  Danstan'a. 

A  large  audience  in  Osier  Hall  walked 
in  spirit  through  St.  Dunstan's,  the  in- 
stitution for  the  re-educktion  of  British 
soldiers  and  sailors,  with  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  its  founder,  last  night  when  he 
addressed  a  gathering  of  the  Baltimore 
City  Medical  Society,  representatives  of 
blind  institutions  from  many  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  public. 

Sir  Arthur  gave  high  praise  to  the 
work  being  done  for  America's  blind  men 
in  uniform  at  General  Hospital  No.  7, 
Evergreen,  saying  : 

'"Baltimore  is  a  favored  city  in  being 
chosen  as  the  headquarters  of  this  great 
work  for  humanity.  She  should  be  proud 
of  having  such  citizens  as  Mrs.  T.  Har- 
rison Garrett,  who  gave  Evergreen,  and 
Colonel  Bordley.  who  gave — himself." 
Tells    Of    His    Onn   Stragrsles. 

Speaking  of  the  early  days  of  his  own 
blindness.  Sir  Arthur  .said  :  "I  lost  my 
sight   shortly    before   the   war    and    not 


being  accustomed  to  taking  things  lying 
down  I  set  out  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  It  was  not  easy,  but  I  finally 
.conquered.  Then  the  war  came  and 
brought  the  blinded  men  with  their  prob- 
lems to  be  faced,  which  led  to  hopeless- 
ness. But.  thank  Heaven,  after  they 
came  to  St.  Dunstan's  that  phase  was 
only  a  short  one.  The  men  there  lead 
the  happiest  of  lives  and  so  do  and  shall 
the  men  at  Evergreen."  | 

Sir  Arthur  said  that  he  received  some 
of  the  blinded  men  only  a  few  hours  after 
they  came  from  the  battle  field  and  he 
"knew  just  how  their  loss  was  hurting 
them  and  showed  them  the  way  along 
the  dark  trail." 

Word  Pietnre  Of  St.  Dunstan's. 

Conducting  his  audience  through  St. 
Dunstan's,  Sir  Arthur  took  them  first 
to  its  main  building,  the  palatial  resi- 
dence loaned  for  the  work  by  Otto 
Kahn.  the  New  York  banker.  It  is  in 
llegent  Park,  in  the  very  heart  of  I.on- 
don,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  most  ex- 
tonsive  grounds  of  any  building  in  that 
city  except  Buckingham  Palace.  In- 
side the  buildings  are  linoleum  walks, 
and  outside  are  hand  rails  winding 
about  in  every  direction  to  assist  the 
men  to  find  their  way  about.  But  Siri 
Arthur  was  quick  to  insist  that  these 
aids  were  only  necessary  at  first,  orj 
until  the  man  got  rid  of  "the  first  curse 
of  blindness,  the  loss  of  his  independence, 
bis  power  of  locomotion." 

He  described  the  buildings  and  the 
work  of  the  blind  men  at  St.  Dunstan's 
and  pictured  the  men  as  they  plaved 
many  of  the  more  strenuous  games  that 
"sighted  i)ersons''  indulge  in. 

Sir  Arthur  spent  yesterday,  after  his 
return  from  Wa.shington,  conferring  with 
the  staflf  at  Evergreen  and  with  the 
various  educators  who  had  come  here  to 
meet  him.  While  in  Baltimore  he  has 
been  the  guest  of  Colonial  Bordley  He 
plans   to  go   to    Philndelphia   tornorrow 


on  the  first  leg  of  his  journey  back  to 
Entrland. 

Sir  Arthur,  at  a  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  by  Colonel  Borrlley  at  the  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  Tlmrsdya  night,  de- 
sorlbecl  liis  work  before  an  audience 
which  incliided  Secretary  of  War  New- 
ton D.  Baker  and  officials  of  the  various 
(iovernincnt  departments,  leaders  in  the 
American  and  French  Red  Cross,  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  and  a  number  of 
prominent  educators. 
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i  RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE 

TREATING  6LINDED  MEN 

FBOitOVERSEAS 

^Baltimore,   Jan.   11.— Seventy-one  of   the 
300  men  of  the  American  fighting  forces 
who   were   blinded    in    the   war   now    are 
being   sheltered,    treated   or    educated    In. 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
'  Baltimore.       The     institution     has     been 
I  designated    as    a    United    States    general 
'hospital  and  Is  called  "Evergreen."     Col. 
(James  Bordley,   director  of  the  institute, 
I  Bald    that    all    the   Americans    blinded    in 
the    war   would    be    brought   here    for    a 
course  of  training  as  this  was  the  only 
training  school   for  the  blind  maintained 
by    the    Government.     He    described    the 
morale  of  the  blinded  men  as  wonderful. 
The   men   are   first   treated   in   the  hos- 
pital,  «ays  Col.   Bordley  in   a  statement, 
after    which    they    are    taught    to   use    a 
typewriter  and  read   and   write   Braille- 
raised  typo  for  the  blind.    They  they  re- 
ceive   special      training    to      develop    the 
eenfle  of  touch. 

"After  this  fundamental  hand  training, 
the  men  are  given  special  education  to 
fit  them  for  the  calling  in  which  they 
are  Interested  and  are  qualified  success- 
fully  to    follow,"    says    the    statement. 

"Thus,  those  with  Inclination  and  the 
Inherent  ability  are  trained  for  such  oc- 
cupations as  stenographers,  salesmen, 
correspondents,  retail  store  managers.  (In 
connection  with  this  latter  occupation, 
plans  have  been  already  made  to  open 
a  chain  of  retail  stores,  each  of  which 
will  have  a  blind  soldier  as  manager.) 

"Those  with  a  love  for  out-of-doors  and 
a  natural  aptitude  for  out-of-door  life, 
will  be  trained  for  chicken  raising,  bee- 
l<:eeplng,  truck  gardening  and  such  like 
occupations.  Those  of  such  calibre  and 
a  mentality  that  fits  them  for  industrial 
life  are  trained,  not  merely  In  shop  prac- 
tice, but  for  some  particular  job  that 
they  can  fill  and  in  which  they  will  feel 
happy. 

"Men  with  a  high  quality  of  education 
and  ability  that  fits  them  for  profes- 
sional life  will  be  given  such  special 
education  as  will  enable  them  to  follow 
their  chosen  career— such  as  law,  mas- 
sage,  literature.  ^ 


"Men  who  know  say  that  the  blind  man 
Is  handicapped  over  the  sighted,  30  per 
cent.  The  men  are  being  given  30  per 
cent,  and  more  educational  training  than 
their  sighted  fellow  workers,  thereby 
minimizing  this  handicap. 
'  "While  a  man  is  being  prepared  for  this 
future  career,  the  position  for  which  he 
Js  being  fitted  is  being  secured.  In  a 
'word,  he  is  helped  to  help  himself— he 
Is  enccuraged  to  equip  himself  to  be  a 
good   citizen." 

The  hospital  is  located  upon  the  large, 
adjoining  estates  of  Mrs.  T.  Harrison 
Garrett  and  Richard  H.  Pleasants  on  the 
northern  outskirts  of  the  city,  which 
were  loaned  to  the  Government  by  their 
owners.  The  buildings  are  hidden  in  the 
midst  of  trees   and  gardens.  '' 
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FOR  BLIND  SOLDIERS. 


Ijrhe  "Work  in  Tliis  Country  by  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  "v 


^ 


[      Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  is  respon- 

j  sible   for    the    splendid    work    done    at 

St  Dunstan's,  England,  for  the  British 

blind    soldiers    is    now    visiting    for    a 

!  few    weeks   in    America. 

He  will  spend  much  of  his  time, 
while  in  this  country,  at  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Bal- 
timore, Md,  where  he  will  co-operate 
with  the  institute  in  its  work  for  our 
blind   soldiers,   sailors  and   marines. 

Every  one  is  more  or  less  familiar 
wUh  the  work  of  St  Dunstan's,  but  the 
activities  of  "Evergreen,"  as  the 
United  States  General  Hospital  No  7 
is  known,  and  of  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  while  nearer  to 
the  hearts  of  the  American  public  are 
[little  understood. 

(  The  following  resume  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Evergreen  —  United  States 
Army  General  Hospital  ^No  7,  Balti- 
more, Md,  is  a  plain  statement  of 
what  is  actually  being  done  to  make 
our  blind  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
independent,  happy,  useful  members 
of  society. 

After  their  treatment  In  the  hospi- 
tal, the  men  are  taught  to  use  a 
typewriter  and  read  and  write 
Braille — raised  type  for  the  blind. 
This  at  once  puts  the  men  in  touch 
with  the  world  they  know  and  enables 
them  to  correspond  with  It.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  men  are  given  spe- 
cial training  to  develop  the  sense  of 
touch.  After  this  fundamental  hand 
training,  the  men  are  given  special 
education  to  fit  them  for  the  calling 
In  which  they  are  Interested  and  are 
qualified  successfully  to  follow.  Thus, 
those  with  inclination  and  the  Inher- 
ent   ability    are    trained    for   such    oc- 


cu^fTtions  aa  stenographers,  salesmen, 
irCrreepondents.  retail  store  managers 
(In  connection  with  this  latter  occu- 
pation, plana  have  been  already  made 
to  open  a  chain  of  retail  stores,  each 
of  which  wUl  have  a  blind  soldier  as 
manager). 

Those  with  a  love  of  out-of-doors 
and  a  natural  aptitude  for  out-of-door 
life,  will  be  trained  for  chicken  rais- 
ing, bee  keeping,  truck  gardening  and 
such  like  occupations.  Those  of  caliber 
and  mentality  that  fit  them  for  Indus- 
trial life  are  traJned,  not  merely  in 
shop  practice,  but  for  some  particu- 
lar Job  that  they  can  fill  and  In  which 
they  will  feel  happy.  Men  with  a  high 
quality  of  education  and  ability  that 
fits  them  for  professional  life  will  be 
given  such  special  education  as  will 
enable  them  to  follow  their  chosen 
career — such  as  law,  massage,  litera- 
ture. Men  who  know  say  that  the 
blind  man  is  handicapped  over  the 
sighted  30  per  cent.  The  men  are 
being  given  30  per  cent  more  educa- 
tional training  than  their  sighted  fel- 
low workers,  thereby  minimizing  the 
handicap. 

While  a  man  is  being  prepared  for 
his  future  career,  the  position  for 
which  he  !s  fitted  Is  being  secured.  In 
a  word,  he  is  helped  to  help  himself 
— he  is  encouraged  to  equip  himself^ 
to  b«  a  good  citizen. 
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WV^R-BLINDED  MEN 
GET  GOOD  TRAINING 

BALTlMORl<:.     Jan.        11— Seventy- i 
one  of  the   200   men  of  the  American  i 
fighting  forces  who  were  blinded      in 
the    war    now    are      being      sheltered, 
treated  or  educated  in  the  Red  Cross 
Institute   for   the   Blind   at   Baltimore,  j 
The  institution  has  bejindejij^iikted  as 
a  United  .States  general  hospital  and  is 
called  "Evergreen."   Col.  ,Iames  Bord- 
ley,  director  of  the  institute  said   that 
all  the  Americans  blinded  in  the  war 
would  be  brought  here  for  a  course  of 
training  as  tliis  was  the  only  training' 
.school  for  the  bliTid  maintained  by  the 
government.     He  describes  the  morale"; 
of  the  blinded  men  as  wonderful.  1 

The  men  arc  first  treated  in  the] 
hospital,  says  Colonel*  Bordley  in  a' 
statement,  after  which  tliey  are  taught 
to  use  a  typewriter  and  read  and  write 
Braille — raised  type  l"or  the  blind,] 
Then  tliey  receive  special  training  to, 
develop  the  sen.se  of.touch. 

"After  this  fundcmental  hand  train- 
ing, the  men  are  given  special  educa- 
tior.  to  fit  them  for  the  calling  in 
which  they  are  interested  and  are 
qualified  succes.sfully  to  follow,"  says 
the  statement. 

"Thus,  those  with  inclination  and 
the  inherent  ability  arc  trained  fori 
such  occupations  as  stenographers, 
salesmen,  correspondents,  retail  store; 
managers.  (In  connection  with  this  ! 
latter  occupation,  plans  have  been  | 
already  made  to  open  a  chain  of: 
retail  stores,  each  of  which  have  ai 
blind  soldier  as  manager).  J 


"Those  with   a  love  of  out-of-doors 
and  a  natural  aptitude  for  out-of-door 
life,  will   be  trained   for  chicken   rais- 
ing, boe-kecping,  truck  gardening  and 
such  like  occupations.      Those  of  such 
caliber  and  a  mentality  that  fits  them' 
for   indu.strial    life      are      trained,    not' 
merely  in  shop  practice,  but  for  some  I 
particular   job   that   they  can   fill   and 
in   which   they  will   feel  happy. 

"Jlen  with  a  high  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  ability  that  fits  them  for  pro- 
fessional life  will  be  given  such 
special  euiurjition  as  wi7l  enyliTS'^^+hem 
to  follow  tlieir  chosen  career,  such  as, 
law.   nia.s.ssKe.   literature. 

•Men  who  know  say  that  the  blind 
man  is  handicapped  ovei-  the  sighted 
DO  per  cent.  The  men  are  being  given  Hi) 
per  cent,  and  inoie  educational  train- 
jng  than  their  sighted  fellow  worke'-s, 
thereby  minimizing  thi.s  handicap. 

••\Vhile  a  man  is  beinj,  prepared  for 
this  future  career,  the  position  for 
which  he  is  being  fitted  is  being  se- 
cured. In  a  word  he  is  helped  to  help, 
hmiiself — he  is  encouraged  to  equlj. ' 
himself  to  be  a  good  citizen." 

The  hospital  is  located  upon  the 
larse,  adjoining  estates  of  Mrs  T 
Harrison  Garrett  and  Richard'  p" 
Pleasant.-^  on  the  northern  outskirts 
of  the  city,  which  weie  loaned  to  the 
government  by  their  owners.  The 
buildings  are  hidden  in  the  midst  of 
trees   and    gardens. 


jA,^.^&,ruf    %\.   i^iq. 


service  Men  Treated  and  Then 
Prepared  for  Future  Careers. 


Activities    of    "Evergreen,"    and    of   the 

Red    Cross    Institute    at    Baltimore, 

Maryland,     Little     Understood. 


Sir Artliur Pearson, who  is  responsible 
for    the    .splendid    work    done    at    St.  ' 
Dustant,  Eng-land,  for  the  15r:tish  blind  j 
soldiers  is  now  visiting  for  a  few  wceKs  i 
in  America,,  He  will  spend  much  of  hi? 
time,     while    in     th's    country,    at    tntji 
Red   Cross   Institute   for   the   Blind,   a:  ) 
Baltimore,    Mur.vland,     where     he     will 
co-operaie    with     the    institute    in     iiW 
work  for  oYir  blind  soldiers,  sailors  ana  i 
marines.    Every    one    is    more    or    less] 
familiar    with    the    wok    of    St.    Dun- 
stan's.    but    tli,e    activities    of    "Kver- 
green,"    as    the    United    States    Ccncrai  | 
Ho.spital    No    .7   is  known,    and   of  tne  | 
Red    Cross    Institute        for    mo    Blind, 
while    nearer    to    the    hearts     of     tne 
American  public,  are  little  understood. 

After  tneir  treatment  in  the  hospital, 
the  men  are  taught  to  uso  a  lyps- 
writcr  and  read  and  write  Braille- 
raised  type  for  the  blind.  Tliis  at  once 
puts  the  men  in  touch  with  tiie  worm  i 
t'hey  know  and  enables  them   to  corre- 
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spond  with  it.  In  addition  to  this,  tltA 
men  are  given  special  training  to  dc-y 
velop  the  sense  ot  touch.  After  tliis^ 
funaamental  hand  training,  the  men- 
are  given  sipccial  education  to  fit  them' 
for  the  calling  in.  which  they  are  in- 
intorested  and  qualified  succesefully  to 
fallow- 

Thus,  those  with  inclination  and  the 
Inherent  ability  are  trained  for  such 
occupations  as  stenographers,  sales- 
men, corresipondents,  retail  store 
managers  (in  connection  Avith  this 
latter  occapation,  plans  have  been  al- 
ready made  to  opfen  a  chain  of  retail 
stores,  each  of  which  will  have  a  blind 
soldier  as  manager.; 

Those    with    a    love    of   out-of-doors. 
and  a  natural  aptitude  for  out-<oif-door 
life,    will   be   trained   for   chioken   ra:s- 
ing,  bee-keeping,   truc'k  gardening  and 
such   like   occupations.    Those  of  such 
calibre  and  a  mentality  that  fit®  tham 
for    ind*ustr;lal    life    are     trained,     not 
merely  in  shoip  practice,  but  for  some' 
particular  job  that  thiey  pan  fill  and  in' 
which    they   will    feel    happy. 

Men  with  a  high  Qiia)ity  of  edtlpa:t!on" 
and  ability  thlfit  fits  th«m"  for  prof^.?^l 
siohal  life  will  be  given  such  special 
education  as  will  enables  them  to  fol-' 
low  their  chosen  career-nsaoh  as  law, 
rriassage,    literature. 

Men  svho  know  say  that  the  blind 
man  is  handicaptped  over  the  sigfhted 
thirty  per  cent.  The  mein  are  being 
i given  thirty  per  cent  more'>ducational 
^training  than  their  sighted  fellow 
;\y<)rkers,  thereby  minimizing  this  hand- 
icap. 

While  a  man  is  being  prepared  for 
his  future  career,  the  position  for 
lAvhich  ho  is  fitte.cl  is  being  secured'.  In 
jHv  v.'ord,  he  is  helped  to  help  him.selif — 
Ve  is  (^acQuragd  to  equip  himself  to 
'ijaLa   giiod'o'tizth.  ^,^ 


Yie^^^o-rC,    R.   I.,  T\.e,uO_b_ 


raised  type  for  the  blind.  THIS  at  Oncftl 
puts  the  men  in  touch  with  the  world 
they  know  and  enables  them  to  cor- 
respond with  it.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  men  are  given  special  training  to 
develop  the  sense  of  touch. 

After  this  fundamental  hand  train- 
ing, the  men  are  given  special  educa- 
tion to  fit  them  for  tho  calling  in 
which  they  are  interested  and  are 
qualified  successfully  to  follow. 

Thus,  those  v/ith  inclination  and 
the  inherent  ability  are  trained  for 
such  occupations  as  stenographers, 
salesmen,  correspondents,  retail  store 
managers  (in  connection  with  this 
latter  occupation,  plans  have  been  al- 
ready made  to  open  a  chain  of  retail 
stores,  each  of  which  will  have  a 
blind  soldier  as  manager.) 

Those  with  a  love  of  out-of-doors 
and  a  natural  aptitude  for  out-of- 
door  life,  will  be  trained  for  chiol^en 
raising,  bee  keeping,  truck  gardening 
and  such  like  occupations.  Those  of 
such  calibre  and  a  mentality  that  fits 
them  for  industrial  lifa  are  trained 
not  merely  in  shop  practice,  but  for 
some  particular  job  that  they  can 
fill  and  in  which  they  will  feel  happy. 

Men  with  a  high  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  ability  that  fits  them  for  pro- 
fessional life  will  be  given  such  spe- 
cial education  as  will  enable  them  to 
follow  their  chosen  career — such  as 
law,   massage,   literature. 

Men  who  know  say  that  the  blind 
man  is  handicapped  over  the  sighted 
30  per  cent.  The  men  are  being  given 
30  per  cent,  more  educational  train- 
ing than  their  sighted  fellow  work- 
ers, thereby  mininaizing  this  handicap. 

While  a  man  is  being  prepared  for 
his  future  career,  the  position  for 
which  he  is  fitted  is  being  secured. 
In  a  word,  he  is  helped  to  help  him- 
self-^he  is  encouraged  to  equip  him- 
self  to   be  a   good   citizen. 


Jax.rviA,c\,YU     "2.5..     \'^\'^. 


Army  Hospital  to  Teacli  Men  to 
Make  Own  Yifay 


The  following  resume  of  the  activ- 
ities of  Eve.rgreen-C.  S.  Army  General 
Hospital  X().  7,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
is  a  plain  statement  of  what  is  actu- 
ally being  done  to  make  our  blind 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  inde- 
pendent, happy  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

After  their  treatment  in  the  hospi- 
t;il,  the  men  are  taught  to  use  a  type- 
writer and  read  and    wiite     Braille — 


RED  CI^SS^RSE  ACTS  AS  "EYES"  FOR  TWO  BLmD 
HEROICS.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  new  linrpitilr  ni '  iij  '  " 
the  car'?hid  treatment  of  American  doughboys  who  lost  their 
Xej'osight  in  the  great  war  is  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the! 
Bhnd  Soldiers  at  Guilford,  near  Baltimore,  Md.  The  photo 
shows  a  nurse  acting  as  "eyes"  for  two  blind  heroes  under 
treatment  at  the  institute. 
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'mn  100  WOUNDED 
YANKEES  ARE  BLIND 

'Boston  Oculist  Brings  Back 
Cheerinff  TTews 


Drs  Greenwood  and  Derby  Return  on 
Steamer  Rochambeau 


By  M.   E.  HENNESST 

NEW  YORK.  Jun  25— Two  well  known 
Boston  eye  specialists.  Drs  Allen  Green- 
Tvood  and  George  S.  Derby.  Doth  ^eu- 
tenant  colonels  in  the  ArniV  Medical 
Corps,  arrived  from  France  today  on 
the  Rocnamiijii- 

Cols  Greenv/ood  and  Derby  looked 
after  the  eyes  of  the  American  soldiers 
in  France.  Col  Greenwood  was  the  chief 
eye  consultant  of  ths  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  abroad.  Col  Derby  was 
his  assistant. 

Col  Greenwood  today  denied  the  story 
which  has  gone  broadcast  throughout 
the  country,  that  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  had  been  blinded  by  Ger- 
man gas  and  that  many  others  lost  their 
sight  through  injuries  to  the  eye. 

"It  is  not  true  that  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  have  lost  their  sight 
by  gas."  said  Col  Greenwood  as  he  land- 
ed from  an  Army  tug  at  HoboUen  and 
was  taken  in  charge  by  Col  F.  '  J. 
iPierce.  another  Bostohian.  who  is  the 
surgeon  of  the  port  of  embarkation. 

Col  Pierce  piloted  the  group  of  casual 
I  officers  from  the  French  line  dock  In 
New  York  to  the  Army  Transport  Piers 
In  Hoboken.  where  all  returning  officers 
must  report  on  arrival  here. 

Many  Blind  in  Ons  Eye 

"I  think  that  I  am  well  within  the 
truth  when  I  say  that  not  more  than  100 
American  soldiers  have  lost  the  sight 
of  both  eyes,  and  most  of  these  are  from 
bullets  or  shrapnel.  Very  few  of  them 
are  gas  cases. 

"A  large  number  have  lost  the  sight 
of  one  eye  from  similar  causes.  I  have 
already  sent  a  report  to  Washington  on 
the  subject. 

"The  sight  of  many  of  our  men  was 
saved  by  magnets."  said  Col  Green- 
wood. "We  established  an  optical 
works  in  Paris,  where  lenses  were 
made,  employing  about  75  experts. 
While  the  department  and  our  eye 
speciallf-ts  were  kept  busy,  I  could  not 
say  that  the  demand  for  glasses  and 
treatment  of  the  eye  was  large,  when 
one  considers  that  we  had  charge  of 
the  eyes  of  2,000,000  men— nowhere 
near  as  large  as  it  would  be  in  a  city  of 
2,000.000  people." 


Dr  Greenwood  expects  to  be  dis- 
charged soon.  He  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
assisted  the  Medical  Department  of  i 
the  Army  In  organizing  the  eye  branch 
olf  the  Medical  Corps. 


Dr  Derby  and  His  Namesake 

Dr  George  S.  Derby's  name  and  mili- 
tary title  misled  a  great  many  people 
Into  thinking  that  he  is  Col  Roosevelt's 
son-in-law.  Col  Richard  S.  Derby.  He 
was  kepi  busy  today  explaining  to  news- 
papermen and  others  that  the  other 
Col  Derby  is  his  cousin. 

Dr  Derby  has  seen  long  service  in 
France.  The  tirst  time  he  went  over 
was  with  the  Pe1;er  Bent  Brigham  Unit. 
He  was  the  eye  specialist  of  that  staff. 

Tile  outfit  was  assigned  to  Base  Hos- 
pital No.  5  at  Canniere,  about  20  miles 
south  of  Bologne.  This  hospital  waa 
bombed  by  German  airmen,  who  killed 
Lieut  Fitzgerald,  a  member  of  the  staff, 
and  four  men  and  injured  several 
others.  Lieut  Fitzgerald  hailed  from 
Kansas  City  and  had  only  been  con- 
nected with  the  hospital  a  short  while. 

This  was  a  British  hospital  and  the 
staff  were  kept  busy  attending  to  ll-e 
wbunded  after  the  big  shows  at  Mes- 
sina Ridge  .ind  other  places.  It  was 
there  that  the  first  mustard  gas  cases 
were  encountered. 

Owing  to  his  !<nowledge  of  the  eye 
and  because  he  was  familiar  with  the 
British  system  of  caring  for  eye  troubles 
of  their  men,  Dr  Derby  was  selected  as 
Dr  Greemond's  a.ssistant.  Ke  took  up 
his  duties  last  June. 

Bristol  Problem  Simple 

"The  British  had  an  excellent  sys- 
tem," said  Dr  Derby,  "and  the  knowl- 
edge I  gained  from  my  service  with 
them  was  a  great  help  to  us.  Of  course, 
!the  British  problem  was  not  nearly  ro 
diflicult  as  ours.  They  had  a  front  of 
about  -15  miles  and  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  their  optical  department  in 
London,  with  two  boats  a  day  going 
back  and  forth  acros.?  the  channel. 

"Our  forces  were  spread  all  over  the 
war  area  and  on  every  front,  which 
necessitated  a  lot  of  traveling.  The 
establishment  of  an  optical  manufac- 
tory in  Paris,  however,  helped  greatly. 
It  has  been  a  great  experience,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  everybody  connected 
v/ith  t!ie  department  has  gained  some 
new  and  useful  knowledge  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  eye." 


Passengers  Blame  Captain 

The  Rochambeau  had  a  slow  and  dis- 
agreeable trip.  She  left  Bordeaux  Jan 
8  and  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook  last  night. 
She  had  on  board  SOO  American  soldiers 
and  637  civilians.  Hard  luck  seemed  to 
follow  her  all  the  way  across  and  on 
her  final  lap  of  the  voyage,  up  the  North 
River  to  her  dock,  she  crawled  alone 
with  snail-like  speed. 

It  was  after  noon  before  the  pas- 
sengers and  soldiers  were  landed. 

She  ran  into  severe  storms  on  leaving 
her  home  port  and  was  obliged  to  put 
into  Halifax  ror  coal.  Three  days  out 
from  Bordeaux  provisions  began  to  run 
low,  and  when  the  steamship  reached 
the  Nova  .Scotia  port,  the  passengers 
were   on   half  rations. 

That  started  a  row  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  passengers,  headed  by  Capt 
W.  P.  Connay  of  the  Treasur.v  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  signed  a  state- 
ment, addressed  to  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  protesting  against  the  shdl-tago 
and  quality  of  the  food  and  charged 
poor  seamanship  in  the  handling  of  th>' 
vessel,  claiming  that  he  had  endangered 
the  lives  of  those  aboard  b.y  the  way 
he  had  handled  his  ship. 
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Jov  in  Life  for  the  Blind 

Self-Confidence  Restored  to  the  Soldier  Patients' 
in  General  Hospital  7,  Near  Baltimore--- 
Dancing  as  an  Aid  in  0^  ercoming 
Awkwardness  ancf  Diffidence 


Men  Totally  and  Partially  Blinded  in  the  Library  oi  General  Hospital  7. 


A  FEW  days  ago  a  reporter  from 
The  Times  Magazine  visited 
General  Hospital  7  at  Rowland 
Park,  in  the  outskirts  of  Balti- 
more, and  during  the  afternoon  one  of 
the  patients  took  the  visitor  for  a  little 
walk  about  the  grounds  and  out  on  the 
highroad.  The  patient — he  was  a  Ser- 
geant and  his  name  was  Zimmerman — 
was  a  big,  jolly  fellow  who  carried  him- 
self with  an  air  of  fine,  erect  confidence 
as  one  who  steps  boldly  and  happily  out 
into  the  world,  and  who  bore  no  sign  of 
being  a  hospital  patient  beyond  a  slight, 
scarcely  noticeable  disfigurement  on  one 
side  of  his  face,  and  the  fact  that  he  held 


a  canfe  in  his  hand.  He  walked  with  the 
visitor  across  the  big  athletic  field  of  the 
hospital,  over  to  the  beautiful  Eliza- 
bethan garden  that  is  one  of  the  "sights" 
of  Row'and  Park. 

"  This  is  such  a  lovely  place  to  bring 
your  friends  when  they  come  to  see  you," 
he  said.  And  then  he  took  the  sti-anger 
out  the  gate  to  the  broad  motor  road,  and 
as  they  walked  along  talked  a  little  of 
the  war — he  had  been  iniured  at  Gon- 
dricourt  months  ago,  and  his  only  regret 
was  that  he  had  been  so  soon  put  out  of 
the  fighting. 

"  I'd  like  to  have  seen  more  action,"  he 
said.     "  But,  then,  if  I  had  it  all  to  do 


over,  I  wouldn't  want  it  to  be  any  dif- 
ferent.   •    *    * 

"  I  run  up  to  New  York  sometimes," 
he  went  on.  "  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you 
sometime  again,"  he  added,  courteously. 
And  then  came  a  whirring  noise  on  the 
quiet  road. 

"  There's  an  automobile,"  said  Sergeant 
Zimmerman.    "Look  out!  " 

They  were  nearing  a  crossroads,  and 
the  reporter  looked  ahead  and  on  each 
side,  and  saw  nothing.  The  question, 
"  Where?  "  was  natural  enough,  and  the 
hospital  patient  laughed. 

"  Just  behind  us,"  he  .said.  "  Here  it 
is,"  and  as  a  big,  very  quiet  car  went 
skimming  by  the  soldier  laughed  again, 
a  very  gay  and  gleeful  laugh,  indeed. 

"  I  think  I  can  see  better  than  you,"  he 
said,  "  even  if  I  am  blind." 

Sergeant  Zimmerman  has  lived  in  a 
completely  darkened  world  since  he  was 
injured  at  Gondricourt  early  last  Spring. 
But  it  is  not  only — rnot  even  chiefly — be- 
cause of  his  physical  proficiency  that  one 
must  fairly  pinch  one's  self  to  remember 
that  he  is  blind.  The  wonder  to  the 
stranger  is  not  his  skill  in  moving  about, 
his  keenly  trained  hearing;  it  is  his  state 
of  mind,  his  simple  self-reliance,  his  lack 
of  self-consciousness — in  a  word,  his  com- 
plete normality.  He  walks,  talks,  laughs 
precisely  like  men  who  can  see ;  he  has  no 
hesitation  of  movement,  none  of  the  curi- 
ous, slightly  abnormal  tone  of  voice  that 
we  associate  with  blindness,  no  sugges- 
tion of  that  so-called  "  happy  smile  of 
Ute  blind,"  which  is  so  often  a  smile  of 
appeal,  and,  at  its  best,  of  resignation: 
he  looks  straight  in  one's  face  when  he 
talks;  furthermore,  Sergeant  Zimmer- 
man's manner  allows  no  jot  of  "  pity," 
of  special  consideration,  on  the  part  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  is  talking ;  there 
is  not  even  any  avoidance  of  the  terms 
and  figures  of  sight.  Sergeant  Zimmer- 
man is  not  a  man  who  is  "  afflicted  " : 
he  is  a  man  who  has  a  handicap — and 
who  is  overcoming  it. 

And  the  questions  that  the  reporter 
took  to  Major  N.  I.  Ardan,  M.  C,  com- 
manding officer  of  General  Hospital  7; 
to  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind  that  is  associated  with  the  hospital, 
and  to  Professor  Harold  Whitehead,  the 
institution's  educational  director,  had  to 
do  with  this  matter  of  the  blinded  sol- 
dier's state  of  mind.  General  Hospital  7 
is  the  institution  to  which  are  sent  all  the 
United  States    soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 


rines who  have  lost  their  sight — that  L«, 
men  who  are  totally  blind  or  whose  eyes 
have  been  so  affected  that  they  will  never 
again  be  able  to  make  their  living  by 
their  use.  Every  one  knows,  more  or  less 
specifically,  that  the  Governm«>t  train.s 
these  blinded  men  to  be  able  citizens 
again.  But  what  of  their  personal  trag- 
edy, the  long  prospect  of  darkened  years, 
the  hopelessness,  and — as  the  glory  of 
their  sacrifice  begins  to  dim— the  dull 
bitterness  of  a  life  so  piteously  maimed? 
Can  these  men  b<>  made  happy  again,  as 
well  as  capable?  And,  if  so,  how  can  it 
be  done?  Is  Sergeant  Zimmerman  a 
type?    What  does  it? 

Sergeant  Zimmerman's  attitude  is  typi- 
cal, one  learns  in  a  very  little  while  at 
Evergreen — as  the  hospital  is  called.  He 
has  been  there  longer  than  most  of  the 
others;  he  has  progressed  further  in 
physical  dexterity;  but  his  spirit  is  the 
spirit  of  Evergreen — a  spirit  of  perfect 
normality,  of  natural  cheerfulness,  of  un- 
disturbed mental  poise.  One  might  even 
think — looking  at  the  group  of  soldiers 
chatting  and  smoking,  for  instance,  in 
the  big  library — that  all  this  "  just  hap- 
pened," that  there  must  be  some  inherent 
virtue  of  courage  and  happiness  in  being 
blind ;  but  there  isn't.  The  state  of  mind 
of  the  men  at  Evergreen  has  been  studied, 
toiled  over,  determinedly  achieved  by  the 
people  who  have  the  work  in  hand;  the 
psychological  side  of  the  patients'  treat- 
ment has  been  given  the  most  expert  and 
'devoted  attention ;  there  is  no  other  insti- 
tution like  this  in  the  United  States;  with 
the  exception  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  London 
there  is  no  institution  like  it  in  the  world ; 
psychologically  it  rests  its  treatment  upon 
the  refusal  to  admit  blindness  as  an  af- 
fliction, upon  the  repudiation  of  pity  and 
resignation,  the  proud  holding  fast  to 
normality    and    normal    interests.      The 

limitations  which  the  generations  have 
set  upon  the  blind  man  arc  not  accepted 
here. 

That  sounds  very  simple.  What  they 
do  at  Evergreen  is  to  work  it  out  in 
detail,  through  the  .reception  of  the 
men  when  they  first  come  in,  sick, 
through  their  alimentarj*  training  in 
caring  for  themselves,  through  work  and 
play,  and  on  into  the  matter  of  their 
families'  readjustment  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. When  they  first  tell  the  men  that 
they  are  blind  they  throw  out  the  hard 
fact  as  a  challenge.  But  back  of  that, 
as  of  everything,  is  the  watchful  spirit 
that  is  perhaps  best  summed  np  in  Major 
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Ardaii's  first  remark  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
when  the  officer  came  a  few  months  ago 
to  take  charge  of  the  hospital,  "  What  1 
am  interested  in  is  the  men's  point  of 
view." 

And  when  the  men  are  up  and  about, 
one  of  the  first  things  they  do  is  to 
learn  to  dance.  But  they  don't  dance  ju.^t 
with  their  teachers,  or  with  each  other, 
as  a  part  of  some  special  kind  of  exer- 
cise. They  have  girls  out  from  Balti- 
more, or  they  get  their  friends  from 
home,  and  they  have  parties  as  gay  and 
.  as  normal  as  any  Yale  Prom. 

"  It  would  do  your  heart  good,"  laughed 
Major  Ardan,  "  to  see  them  turkey 
trot!  "    And  he  added: 

"  Some  of  the  men  who've  been  in  the 
awkward  squad  over  there  get  to  be  won- 
derful dancers  here." 

Professor  Whitehead  struck,  another 
basic  note  of  the  psychological  side  of 
the  treatment  at  Evergreen  when  he  con- 
tinued: 

"  You  see,  these  men  do  not  live  in  a 
world  of  the  blind.  There  is  no  '  Dliisd 
community '  idea  here.  They  live  in  the 
world  of  sighted  men,  mixing  constantly 
with  people  who  can  see. 

"Take  the  dances,  as  an  example," 
he  went  on.  "  Dancing  teaches  the  men 
far  more  than  they  know.  In  the  first 
place,  they  master  agility  in  move'mept. 
And  with  it  they  gain  self-confidt^nce 
that  will  be  of  great  help  to  them  in 
walking.  And  in  dancing  with  girls  they 
acquire  further  confidence — the  confi- 
dence that  comes  from  doing  a  normal 
thing  successfully,  associating  and  com- 
}  peting  with  '  sighted  '  people.  We  have 
these  dances  every  week  or  two,  and  the 
men  laugh  and  flirt  and  have  a  good 
time,  like  any  healthy,  normal  boys. 

"  There  is  another  thing  that  is  brought 
out  in  the  dances,"  the  Educational  Di- 
rector continued,  in  answer  to  a  question 
about  the  men's  personal  attitude — were 
they  or  were  they  not  shy? — toward  their 
"  sighted  "  guests.  "  Our  men  are  never 
awkward  or  self-conscious  in  meeting 
and  mingling  with  people  who  can  see — 
,  even  young  girls  at  a  dance — because 
i  we  never  admit  the  idea  of  such  a  thing. 
■  We  never  under  any  circumstances  say  to 
one  of  our  patients,  *  Don't  be  shy! '  or 
'Don't  be  nervous!'  That  would  be  a 
dreadful  thing  to  suggest!  Instead,  we 
tell  them  what  to  do,  and  we  say,  '  Fine! 
Go  ahead.' " 

As  soon   as  it  is  known   that  a  man 
is  permanently  blinded,  he  is  told  about 


Jf  it — not  pityingly  or  with  an  air  of  gen- 
tleness, but  with  the  straight-out-from 
the-shoulder  call  to  courage  that  experi-  '. 
ence  has  proved  to  be  the  kindest  way. 
He  is  not  told  that  he  is  "  afflicted " 
arid  that  he  must  be  "  patient,"  and 
learn  "  resignation  " — he  is  chal'enged 
to  the  precise  opposite  of  all  that,  to 
fight  to  overcome  a  handicap,  to  prepare 
to  compete  for  the  rest  of  his  life  with 
men  of  the  seeing  world,  and  to  beat 
them  at  their  o'wn  game.  Everything  in 
the  pre.sent  curriculum  at  Evergreen  is 
designed  to  help  a  man  win  the  battle 
for  his  livelihood.  And  when,  as  he  lies 
helpless  in  bed  on  his  first  arrival,  he  is 
given  puzzles  to  amuse  himself  with,  he 
does  not  know  that  even  they  are  already 
a  part  of  his  mental  and  physical  prepa- 
i-ation  to  meet  the  challenge  of  that  bat- 
tle; in  mastering  the  little  puzzles  his 
fingers  will  gain  their  first  dexterity, 
and  in  conquering  his  earliest  obstacle 
he  will  have  gained  his  first  victory  over 
helples.sness.  ! 

Said  Maior  Ardan,  in  briefly  outlining 
the  plan  of  the  hospital's  work: 

"  Practically  all  the  blinded  patients 
who  come  to  us  are  primarily  shell- 
shock  cases.  '  Shell  shock  '  is  itself  a 
misnomer,  however — it  merely  means 
that  there  is  something — we  don't  know 
just  what — the  matter  with  the  man's 
nervous  condition;  there  are  various 
psycho-neuroses  and  somo-psychoses  that 
are  undiagnosed;  and  there  is  no  sense 
in  treating  the  symptoms.  We  have  to 
find  out  just  what  the  matter  is,  and  then 
treat  the  patient  first  and  the  disease 
second.  That  is  one  of  the  first  points 
of  our  treatment  here — always  the  indi- 
vidual patient.  With  the  end  of  indi- 
vidual treatment  in  view  we  have  de- 
veloped a  curriculum  of  four  two-month 
periods.  And  when  a  man  is  brought  to 
us  he  is  first  examined  by  a  medical  man, 
an  eye  man,  and  a  psychologist,  so  that 
the  exact  facts  of  his  physical  and  mental 
state  are  made  plain,  and  then,  after  a 
consultation  of  these  three  with  the  edu- 
cational department,  a  detailed  staten>ent 
is  made  of  his  work  and  play  for  the 
first  period — precisely  ho^  much  he  is  io 
have  of  each.  Some  get  over  their  '  shell 
shock '  in  a  week ;  with  some  it  takes 
three  months. 

"  It  is  in  the  first  two  weeks  that  tiie 
men  feel  helpless.  By  the  end  of  that 
time  they  are  beginning  to  learn  to  do 
things  for  themselves,  and  you'd  be  sur- 
prised   to    see    what    a    difference    two 


weeks  make.  Of  course  the  personal 
equation  comes  in  here,  and  with  some 
men  it  taked  longer  than  others.  A  man 
begins  to  pull  up  mentally  a«  soon  as  he 
begins  to  feel  some  result  in  what  he  is 
doing,  to  realize  that  he  is  bej^inning  to 
accomplish  something.  That  generally 
takes  about  two  weeks,  and  it  is  in  that 
time  that  we  impress  it  upon  the  men 
that  this  is  a  handicap  to  be  overcome, 
ami  a  challenge  to  their  courage. 

"  To  go  back  to  the  first  two-month 
period — and  I  must  explain,"  Major  Ar- 
dan  interpolated,  "  that  the  phrase  '  two- 
month  pei-iod '  is  simply  one  of  classifi- 
cation; it  usually  takes  two  months  to 
get  through  this  period,  but  it  may  take 
six  months  or  cnly  a  few  weeks;  it  is  al- 
ways the  individual  need  that  is  met. 
Well,  in  that  first  period  there  is  the 
most  of  entertainment  and  the  least  of 
work.  There  are  all  sorts  of  amusements 
for  the  men.  They  have  reading  classes, 
minstrel  shows,  concerts,  they  learn  to 
dance,  they  have  games  in  the  gymna- 
sium, swimming,  bowling,  various  kinds 
of  physical  exercise.  An  effort  is  made 
at  the  same  time  to  interest  them  in 
school  work.  And  they  have  so  much  of 
the  fundamental  training  in  braiile,  type- 
writing, and  digital  dexterity  (basketry, 
weaving,  &c.)  as  does  not  interfere  with 
their  physical  and  mental  recuperation. 
During  that  period  they  are  allowed,  to 
have  all  the  '  time  off '  from  evening 
study  that  they  want. 

"  In  that  first  period  there  are  certain 
definite  things  that  are  done  in  the  tiain- 
ing  of  the  men's  miifts  to  their  new  kind 
of  life.  First,  every  effort  is  made  to  teach 
them  to  forget  what  they  have  been 
through  at  the  front. 

"  Second,  it  is  made  plain  to  them 
that  by  being  blinded  they  have  not  be- 
come subnormal,  but  are  merely  handi- 
capped. And,  third,  they  are  told  that 
that  handicap  will  be  overcome  for  them 
by  the  training  they  receive  here.  It  is  - 
said,"  Major  Ardan  added,  "  that  a  blind 
man  has  lost  30  per  cent,  of  his  normal 
ability;  our  work  here  is  to  give  back 
that  30  per  cent,  by  extra  efficiency  of 
body  and  mind. 

"  Fourth,"  he  continued,  "  the  patient's 
eourage  and  interest  are  stimulated  by 
allowing  him  to  find  out  for  himself  that 
every  day  he  is  learning  to  do  things 
that  he  had* thought  as  a  blind  man  he 
would  be  totally  unable  to  do. 

"That  is  a  short  outline  of  the  first 
period's  scheme  as  it  touches  our  dirwit 


relations  with  the  patient  here.  But 
there  is  another  very  important  part  of 
it  in  gettitjg  ready  for  the  man's  future— 
the  part  that  has  to  do  with  nis  family. 

"  As  soon  as  a  patient  is  .sent  here  his 
family  is  wired  to.  Then  when  the  com- 
plete diagnosis  of  his  condition  has  been 
made  his  photograph  is  taken — as  soon 
as  he  is  well  enough — and  that,  with  a 
general  description  of  his  state,  is  sent 
home.  This  does  away  with  the  danger 
of  his  family's  exaggerating  his  disfig- 
urement and  bad  condition  and  at  the 
same  time  tells. them  exactly  what  to  ex- 
pect when  they  see  him.  Then  each  fam- 
ily gets  a  report  once  or  twice  a  month. 
That  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  we 
seek  the  co-operation  of  the  family,  but  it 
covers  the  first  period;  and,  you  see,  with 
U»e  family  kept  closely  informed  in  this 
way,  there  is  no  shock  of  readjustnient 
either  for  them  or  for  the  boy  himself. 

"  When  the  boys  get  here  the  first 
thing  they  want  is  a  furlough.  They 
want  to  go  home.  If  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to,  they  are  unhappy,  and  an  un- 
happy patient  is  not  susceptible  co  treat- 
ment. So  we  let  them  all  go  who  want 
to,  sending  an  attendant  with  each  man, 

who  takes  him  all  the  way  home  and 
brings  him  all  the  way  back.  They  usu- 
ally spend  about  ten  days  at  home,  and 
tliey  come  back  happy  and  satisfied.  Of 
course,  the  family  has  received  full  in- 
formation before  the  boy  get.s  home.  And 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
a  great  deal  depends  on  family  co-opera- 
tion. 

"  In  the  second  two-month  period  the 
patients  are  given  more  advanced  train- 
ing in  various  vocational  branches;  they 
are  not  yet  ready  to  choose  what  they 
want  to  do,  but  they  get  a  taste  at  this 
time  of  different  thing.s — bookbinding, 
carpentry,  weaving,  netting,  &c.  And 
the  point  of  our  training  is  that  we 
teach  a  man  all  about  the  game  as  it  is 
played  by  '  sighted '  men  outside ;  he 
doesn't  only  leam.to  bind  books,  he  learns 
all  about  the  business  of  bookbinding. 

"  The  third  is  the  period  of  specializa- 
tion. By  that  time  a  man  is  supposed  to 
know  his  own  mind.  He  is  a  normal 
citizen,  and  is  treated  as  such.  He  is 
ready  to  clinch  the  thing  as  his  life's 
work,  and  he  goes  at  it  with  all  the 
sagacity  of  the  normal  man  who  means 
to  succeed. 

"In  the  fourth  period  the  specializa- 
tion goes  on,  with  this  added  feature: 
Each  man's  mother,  or  wife,  or  sister,  or 


sweetheart — the  peraon  with  whom  he 
will  be  living  in  the  future  at  home — is 
brought  here  to  the  hospital,  (there  is  a 
Red  Cross  House  in  Baltimore  where  the 
women  will  live,)  and  is  taught  how  to 
co-operate  with  the  hospital  and  with 
him.  She  learns  the  blind  man's  point  of 
view,  how  to  be  sympathetic  and  help- 
ful without  spoiling  things  by  being  sen- 
timental, and  she  is  taught  how  to  en- 
ter completely  into  his  new  personal  life. 
She  is  also  taught  how  to  help  him  in  the 
work  that  he  has  chosen.  That  phase  of 
the  training  is  only  just  beginning,  for 
this  is  still  a  new  hospital." 

The  development  of  Evergreen  has 
been  from  the  first  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut.  Col.  James  Bordley,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  who  is  responsible,  more  than 
any  one  else,  for  the  success  and 
inspiration  of  the  work.  Lieut.  Col.  Bord- 
ley, who  is  the  officer  of  the  Division 
of  Physical  Reconstruction  in  charge  of 
the  re-education  of  blinded  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  marines  in  the  office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  work 
at  Evergreen  since  the  Surgeon  General's 
office  began  its  plans  eighteen  months  : 
ago. 

There  are  123  men  at  Evergreen  now 
— ^two  marines,  two  sailoi's,  two  civilians 
who  lost  their  sight  doing  war  work, 
the  rest  soldiers.  Nine  have  become 
blind  from  injury  or  disease,  the  others 
have  lost  their  sight  in  foreign  service. 
Of  the  entire  number,  fifty-five  are  total- 
ly blind.  Major  Ardan  expects  a  total  of 
about  250  patients  at  the  hospital,  and 
five  new  buildings  are  now  being  put  up. 
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A  Most  Beneficent  Work. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  of  what  is  being-  done  for  soldiers 
who  have  returned  from  the  service  UliiltL— 4t  Baltimore  the, 
Red  Cross  institute  for  the  Blind  has  been  designated  as  ai 
-United  States  general  hospital,  where   all    who   have    been 
blinded  in  the  service  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  train- 
ing in  such  work  as  the  blind  are  capable  of  doing.    The  men 
will  first  be  treated  m  the  hospital  and  put  in  the  best  physical 
condition,  and  the  training  will  come  later.     They  will  be, 
taught  to  use  the  typewriter  and  to  read  Braille,  which  isi 
raised  print  expressly  for  the  blind,  and  men  with  sufficienti 
education  will  be  fitied  for  some  of  the  professions.  The  train- 
ing is  expected  to  fit  many  men  for  positions  as  stenographers, 
correspondents,  salesmen,  tiz.,  while  some  v/ill  be  enabled  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  law  and  kindred  professions. 

Here  is  a  work  deserving  the  highest  commendation.  Blind- 
ness is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  physical  afilictions.  If  there 
is  aiiyihing  in  the  world  which  might  well  discourage  a  man 
and  cause  him  to  abandon  all  hope  it  is  the  loss  of  sight.  Bull 
with  such  an  institution  as  that  at  Baltimore  openings  its  doors! 
to  such  as  have  lost  their  sight  in  the  service  of  their  country 
a  rainbow  of  promise  is  brought  within  sight  even  of  the  blind, 
who  will  be  able  to  realize  that  there  is  a  useful  future  for; 
them  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  obliged  to  spend  the  balance' 
of  their  days  with  folded  hands. 

Of  course,  the  training  of  the  blind  is  no  new  thing.  It  hasj 
been  going  on  successfully  for  years.  But  it  is  a  splendid 
thing  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  open  such  "an  institu- 
tion as  that  at  Baltimore  especially  for  service  men  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  sight,  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing them  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  and  enabling  them  to  fill 
useful  and  honorable  places  in  the  business  and  professional 
world. 

This  institution  is  not  founded  purely  as  a  utilitarian  enter- 
prise, .^he  government  is  able  and  ready  to  care  for  all  who 
by  their  service  in  the  ranks  have  been  rendered  dependent, 
and  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  having  these  blind  men  earn 
their  living  that  this  institution  has  been  opened  to  them.  Itj 
is  to  out  them  on  a  footing  which  will  enable  them  to  hold  up' 
their  heads  in  the  v/oiid  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing^ 
that  they  are  filling  useful  places  in  life. 


What  this  means  can  be  realized  only  bysuch  as  will  come 
under  training;  at  the  Baltimore  institution.  These  men  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  opportunity  so  generously  and 
justly  provided,  and  the  government  is  to  be  highly  com- 
Imended  for  the  step  taken.  The  work  will  result  in  unspeak- 
able good  to  many  young  men  who  have  suffered  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  bodily  afflictions  by  restoring  them  to  useful 
places  in  life  and  enabling  them  to  realize  that  not  all  was  lost 
when  they  risked  all  in  the  service  of  their  country. 


TVe.vAj  '^o-rK/.  W.^.^lAJpy^dLx. 
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fTO  HOSPITAL  BEDS 
FOR  CURED  SOLDIERS 

LSHIN'frrON,  Jan.  2S.— Sur&ean 
I  General  Ireland  announced  to-day 
I  that  it  was  the  War  Department's 
I  policy  to  retain  wounded  and  sick  sol- 
diers at  milit.iry  hospitals  only  long 
enough  to  restore  their  health  so  they 
I  could  return  to  their  former  occupa- 
tions. It  was  not  the  purpose  to  treat 
them  Indefinitely. 

"It  is  the  intention,"  he  said,  "to 
restore  officers  and  soldiers,  who  are 
held  in  service,  to  health  and  function 
as  fully  as  possible,  corisiderlngr  the 
n.ature  of  their  disabilities,  the  li.Tii- 
tations  o-  the  military  service  and 
the  other  provisions  the  Government 
has  m.Tde  for  the  care  of  the  per- 
manently disabled." 

Soldiers  v/ho  have  been^^hlinded  or 
i their  eyesight  much  Impai'i'M'  Wllf'be 
:  retained  imtil  they  are  able  to  care 
f6r  themselves  or  are  otherwise  phy- 
sically fit  for  discharge.  The  deaf  or 
nearly  deaf  may  be  retained  until 
they  learn  lip  reading-.  In  cases  of 
•  amputation  of  leg  or  arm  the  men  are 
to  be  kept  in  the  hospitals  until  pro- 
visional artificial  limbs  are  provided 
and  reasonable  proficiency  in  theit 
use  reached.  jr 


Benefactor  to  Tell  How 
'  Soldiers  Beat  Blindnes^ 

[  "Viol^ry  Over  BH««|ness"  wiU  bo  the 
Itltle  ^nn  ad^ess  by  !^r  Arthur  Pear- 
son, W«  blini  fAjndeir.  and  director  of 
St.  Dunstan'sStWBTfeT  for  Blinded  Sol- 
diers, in  London,  to  be  given  before  a 
mass  meeting  at  the  Centary  Theatre 
Tuesday  evening. 

Sir  Arthur,  himself  a  distinguished 
•xponent  of  the  methods  by  which  may 
be  overcome  the  handicap  of  loss  of 
sight,  has  had  under  his  direction  for 
restoration  to  self-support  all  the  6ol-» 
diers  blinded  in  the  armies  of  Great 
Britain.  About  700  men  have  already 
passed  thi-ough  St  Dunstan's  and  there 
are  now  in  training  about  000  more. 

Moving  pictures  will  show  blinded 
soldiers  at  work  and  at  play,  in  process 
of  emancipation  from  the  usual  limita- 
tions .of  their  handicap.  ^ 


J>  A  Friend  of   the  Blind 


(.  <,p>  rlgjii.  InlcrnaIion;ii  r  li  ,.  ^.-   \Ut^. 

Amont;  the  women  holdiug  responsible  positions  with  Uuele  Sam  a' 
AVashington  is  Mrs.  Gertrude  Rider,  in  charge  of  the  blind  reading  roonr 
()t  the  Congressional  Library.  Mrs.  Rider  is  now  at  work  on  a  history  ol 
the  war  in  Braille  for  the  u.se  of  blinded  soldiers. 


Tk  e/  B  0  o  K,  1 
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Professor  Harold  Whitehead,  au- 
thor of  "Dawson  Black:  Retail  Mer- 
chant", has  been  appointed  director 
of  commercial  training  for  soldiers 
blinded  in  the  war.  The  appointment 
was  made  by  the  Administration 
through  the  Red  Cross.  A  number  of 
plans  which  will  aid  in  making  Uncle 
Sam's  sightless  heroes  self-supporting 
have  already  been  worked  out,  and  the 
training  may  soon  be  extended  to  in- 
clude those  crippled  in  the  war.  Pro- 
fessor Whitehead  is  also  the  author 
of  "The  Business  Career  of  Peter 
Flint"  and  "Bruno  Duke",  two  busi- 
ness stories. 


To  Discuss  Problem 
of  Blinded  Fighters 


1  TiiJpvSfciem  of  restofing  those  blindfefl 
in  UivjVoiJes  of  England  ard  the  United 
Statc^Wfring  the  war  will  be  the  sub- 
ject oi'  it  mass  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
ICentuiy  Theatre,  Centra".  Park  West  at 
Sixty-second  street,  Tuesday  evening  at 
8  o'ciO>:k.        ■  ' 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  has  had  en- 
tire charg-.<  of  training  the  2.000  English 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  ovtrconie  their 
handicap  of  loss  of  sight,  will  make  the 
principal  addresp,  illustrated  with  mo- 
tion pictures  showing  how  they  have 
been  restored  to  self-support  at  '  SL 
Dunstan's  in  Liondon/  (*         " 

The  mass  meeting  will  Vjc  opeii  to  the 
public,  although  reserved  seat  tickets 
may  be  obtained  upon  request  to  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men,  Fourth  avenue  at  Twenfy- 
third  street,  under  whoso  auspices  the 
meeting  will  be  held. 


h.eisfvc 
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OFFERS  [yES  TO 


Sojlie^  Mother  Urges  the  Rec 
^^^^^„*i<»^ss  to  Arrange  for  the 
Operation. 


TRO'Y,  Feb.  3. —Mrs.  Margaret 
■\Vaugh,  of  No.  8  St.  Mary's  aven'ie. 
South  Troy,  has  offered  her  eyes  to 
her  boy,  who '  had  been  blinded  la 
France.  '  ' 

When    the    mother    first'   heard    her 
son.     private     James     Waugh,     of     the 
105th   Infantry   had   been   blinded   she 
tied   a   black    .stocking   over   her  eyes. 
After     experimenting     with      blinded 
eyes  for  a   week  she  appeared   b-jfore 
the   Red    Cross  and  said   to   SeeVfctary 
Bert  F.  Lyon: 
.    "I  am    ready   to   give    my   c/yfcs   ta 
■my  boy,   take  fhem.     Send  Kl»  to  a 
hospital. 

"I  want  to  give  my  eyes  to  my 
boy — my  baby.  He  can  go  out  and 
^vork  if  he  can  see.  I  can  stay  at 
home  and  wait  for  him  to  come 
back  to  me  each  night.  I  don't 
have  to  see  him  to  know  what  a 
boy,  a  man,  he  is;  I  know  that  al- 
ready. Last  Christmas  morninff 
they  sent  him  back  to  me.  H» 
seemed  the  same  big  boy  to  me, 
but  when  he  reached  out  to  taka 
me  to  his  breast  I  noticed  his  arms 
sort  of  feeling-  around. 

"Then  I  knew  he  couldn't  see  and 

what  they  told  me  was  true.     Then 

'  I   wanted  to  give   him  my  eyes,  but 

they  say  I  cannot.     I  would  to  God 

I  could."  ^ 


1 ' 

I     Lieut-Col  AUah  Greenwood,  who  re- 
'  turned    to    this    country    Friday,    is 
!  known    in    Westfleld,    where    he    has 
I  been  a  visitor  as  guest  of  Dr  Henry 
t^hadwick    of    the    state    sanatorium. 
IDr    Chadwick    and    Dr    Greenwood    in 
:  their    earlier    life    practiced    In    Wal- 
tham.     Dr  Greenwood,  himself  an  ex- 
pert oculist,  was  given  the  responsi- 
bility    for    establishing    the    govern- 
ment's ophthalmic   service   in   France 
,wlth  nine  units  composed  of  140  lead- 
Inji:  oculists.     He  is  now  to  look  after 
the  work  for"*lind  soldiers  at  a  hospi- 

'•^'  'r  "iltlmnmtiMi— ■Mill 


y\^.0   '^J-fK.,  A.'-f.,  lAJj-r^JL. 

fOUKG  SOLDIER  FOR  WlftiM 
MOTHER  WANTED  TO  GIVE 
EYES  THAT  HE  MIGHT  SEE 


INTED  TO  GIVE 
BOTH  HER  EYES  10 
BLIND  SOLDIER  SON 


Troy  Woman  Asked  Red  Cross 
tfl^ve  Suii?«:al  Miracle 


(Special  to  The  Evening  WorM.) 

TROY,  Feb.  3.— At  No.  8  St.  Mary's 
Avenue,  South  Troy,  lives  Airs.  Mar- ^ 
garet  Waugh,  a  mother  who  wanted 
to  grive  her  eyes  to  her  boy.  It  was  to 
be  very  simple,  she  thought— just  one 
more  of  the  miracles  of  surgery  the 
doctors  have  learned  from  the  war. 
Then  she  would  be  blind  and  con- 
tented and  the  boy  would  have  his 
sight  again. 


They  were  good  eyes  that  she  of-| 
fcred— good  in  spite  of  all  the  weep- 
ing they  had  done.  They  could  r».<il| 
the  smallest,  type  in  the  newspapers] 
and  in  the  longest  casualty  liat  from 
France  they  could  pick  out  almost  in- 
stantly every  mention  of  the  105th 
Infantry,  her  son's  regiment. 

The  day  the  news  cajne  that  Prl-' 
vate  James  Waugh,  105th  Infantry, 
wlio  fought  at  Kemmel  Hill,  was' 
blind,  Mrs.  Waugh  was  at  first  oes- 
peratc.  Neighbors  say  that  she  ran 
back  and  forth  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  crying: 

"God,  tell  me  it  is  not  true!" 
Afterward  the  neighbors  saw  Mrs. 
Waugh  going  about  her  household 
work'  with  a  black  stocking  tied 
around  her  eyes.  She  did  not  remove 
it  even  when  she  went  down  three 
flights  of  crooked  stairs  to  the  cellar 
for  a  scuttle  of  coal.  She  still  wore  it 
when  she  swept  and  dusted  the  parlor, 
when  she  cooked  in  the  kitchen,  when 
she  dressed  in  the  morning  and  un- 
dressed at  night.  She  was  artificially 
blind  for  a  week. 

MAKES  FORMAL  OFFER  OF  HER 
EYES. 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this. 
The  first  was  that  she  wanted  to 
know  just  bow  her  boy  was  feeling  j 
in  his  permanent  night.  The  .lecondi 
had  to  do  with  her  plan. 

At  the  .end  of  the  week  of  experi- 
ment, Mrs.  Waugh  went  to  tlie  Troy 
headquarters  of  |he  l\ed  Cross,  wherej 
she  jnaUe  formal  application  to  tSel 
Secretary,  Bert  E.  Lyon,  to  have  a 
surgeon  remove  her  eyes  and  transr 
fer  them  to  the  sockets  of  ber  son. 
Miss  Elizabeth  B'.air,  assistant  secre- 
tary, and  Miss  Elva  Hollands,  man- 
ager of  the  working  forces,  also  heard 
the  mother's  appeal. 

•I  want  to  give  my  eyes  to  my 
boy,"  she  said  eagerly  .  "1  am  his 
mother— he  is  my  only  son.  He  will 
need  them  and  I  can  get  along  with-  I 
out  them.  He  will  have  to  go  out  in  | 
the  world  and  try  to  make  a  living 
and  1  can  stay  at  home  and  take  care 
of  it  for  him."  ] 

She  knew  it  could  be  done,  she  said, 
for  she  bad  read  much  about  the  won- 
ders of  war  surgery.  She  had  hoard 
and  believed  a  story  about  'a  surgeon 
who  transferred  a  rabbit's  eyes  to  a 
man." 

"She  spoke  so  earnestly,"  Secretary 
Lyon  said,  "that  some  who  heard  her 
ciied  like  children.  Wist,.. 
tell  her  that  such  an  operation  wa.s 
impossible  her  grief  wa^  i  terrible 
tl.ing  to  see." 
,   The  boy  James  was  seventeen  yec.rs 


old  '  wStS'^n^TomnTeereil  atla  was 
isc-nt  lo  lYanco.  In  the  battle  of  Sept. 
:',  191S,  he  was  struck  in  the  iace  by  a 
shell  fragment  and  the  doctors  s;iid 
he  would  not  sec  asain,  ailhoush  thay 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  work.  He  is 
now  in  the  Military  Hospital  at  Cape 
May,  N.  J.  , 

They  brought  him  home  to  South 
Troy  in  the  early  hours  of  Christmas 
[morning:,  and  to-day  Mrs.  Waugh  told 
Sau  Kvenius  World  reporter  about  tt'.e 
arrival. 

"My  husband  and  T  nere  asleftp," 
she  said,  "when  there  was  a  IomJ 
knocking  at  the  street  door,  '-^is 
father  opened  the  window  and  asko-l 
who  was  there  and  what  they  want- 
led-  Then  I  heard  Jim's  voice  call^'ig 
[out:  'Dad,  don't  you  know  me?'  And 
my  heart  jumped  with  my  body  as  f 
flung  myself  out  of  the  bed. 

"I  guess  I  went  crazy.  I  thought  it 
was  a  dream.  I  heard  him  talk,  I  h^d 
him  in  my  arms  and  his  arms  were 
about  me,  but  T  couldn't  believe  rt. 

the  Waughs  are  tar  from  rich.  The 
moiher  works  as  a  cleaner  in  the 
United  Stales  Ars^enal  at  Watervliet, 
across  the  river  from  Troy.  Th€ 
father  i-i  employed  by  a  city  depart- 
ment. The  neighbors  say  the  couple 
work  hard  and  live  well.  Alr.s.  Waugh 
is  a  busy  ;;t:lo  woman  of  about  forty, 
apparently.  Her  son  was  born  iNov. 
19,  1901. 

Secretary  Lyon  of  the  Red  Cross, 
on  learning:  that  an  Evening  World 
reporler  was  going-  to  visit  the  Waugh 
home,  said  he  would  send  the  parents 
eome  good  news. 

"Tell  them,"  he  said,  that  our  latest 
report  from  the  hospital  g-'.ves  hope 
that  one  of  the  boy's  eyes  may  b'> 
saved.  Tell  them  also  that  when  he 
comes  out  of  the  hospital  the.  Red 
Cross  will  have  a  job  for  him — 
whether  he  can  see  or  not." 

Private   Charles  Waugh   knows   the 
meaning  of  some  verses  luai  Kipline 
wrote  long  ago: 
If  I  were  diowned  in  the  deepest  ,»ea. 

Mother  o'  mine,  oh.  Mother  o'  mine. 
1  kno-v  whose  love  would  come  down  to 
me, 

Mother  o'  mine,  oh.  Mother  o'  mine. 
If   I    were  hanjfe'J   on   the   highest   hill, 

Mother  o"  mine,  oh.  Mother  o'  mine. 
I  know  whose  love  would  follow  me  still. 

Mother  0'  mint',  oft,  Mother  o'  mine. 


TV^uj  Mo^k..n..W.,He,^5^Lcu. 
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American  Wounded  Fighting 
Men  Here  from  France. 


I 


Two  steam.sljips— the  Espagne,  of  the 
French  line,  and  the  Saxonia,  of  the  Cu- 
nard  line— brought  a  total  of  1,S."4  officers 
and  men  of  the  A.  J3.  F.  to  Manhattan 
piers  ye.sterday,  among  Uiem  thirteen 
blinded  soldiers,  who  could  hear  but  not 
see  the  welcome  that  was  being  given 
them  as  the  vessel  on  which  they  were 
passengers  steamed  up  the  bay  and  Hud- 
son River.  Strange  to  say.  the  thirteen 
vyere  among  the  joUiest  and  most  cheerful 
lof  the  1.172  homecoming  wounded  on  board 
tlie  Saxonia. 

I  It  was  an  interesting  study  to  watch  the 
lattitude  of  the  wounded  men  as  the  ves- 
sel moved  up  the  bay.  The  thirteen  blind- 
ed men  were  in  charge  of  a  civilian. 
WaTter  E.  Baker,  a  blind  educator. 

Well  forward  on  the  promenade  deck  of 
the  Saxonia  stood  those  out  of  whose  lives 
the  war  had  shut  the  sunlight.    Alongside 
each  blind  fighter  stood  his  peisonal  cus- 
todian.   As  their  faces  would  turn  at  each, 
successive  sound,  like  ihe  quick  movement, 
lof    the    ears    of    a    restive    horse,     these 
I  pathetic  sufferers  ft-ould  try  to  catch  the 
I  meaning.        Failing,      Ihey      would      ask, 
"What   was   that?"    as   the   puffing  of  a 
'wheezy  little  tugboat  close  to  the  side  of 
the  Saxonia   gave   those   from  the  inland, 
'unaccustomed  to  river  traffic,  an  instant's 
wonderment  as  to  what  was  happening. 

■"We  are  passing  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
[now.  ;  Stand  at  attention,  kiddol"  warned 
another  custodian  to  the  group  of  sight- 
less men  on  the  forward  deck,  an:]  in- 
stantly the  thirteen  stood  al  attention, 
'their  bodies  turned,  gently  and  with  the 
.almost  imperceptible  assistance  of  their 
custodians,  so  tliat  their  sightless  eyes 
might  face  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  on 
Isedloe's  Island.  A  moment  later  it  was:— 
'"We  are  now  passing  the  Battery— the 
I  girls  in  "the  big  office  buildings  are  throw- 


ing  white  paper  out  of  the  windows  In^ 
welcome  to  you  fellows.  Say,  you  can, 
wave,  i.ift't  ^ou,  even  though  you  cant 
see  theru?" 

rorporni    ><Hiink''    Bitter. 

AnJ  thirteen— no,  there  were  but  twelve 
—blind  .soldiers  waved  gladly  at  the  distant 
welconiers  they  could  not  see.    The  rea.sonj 
that   only   twelve    waved    an   acknowledg- 
ing "greeting   came   through   a   brisk   little' 
voice    that  said: — 

"Say.  ain't  it  too  bad  I  can't  wave!" 

It  was  Corporal  Henry  ("Hank")  Bitter  i 
who  had  spoken.  He  had  not  only  lost 
his  eyes  throusli  the  premature  explosion 
of  a  hand  grenade  but  his  two  arms  as 
well. 

"Well,  you  can  shake  a  foot,  can't  you!"  ! 
laughed  back  one  of  the  blind  soldiers  who, 
however,  had  full  possession  of  his  hands 
and  arms.  And  Corporal  "Hank"  laughed 
back.  Said  "Sure!"  and  kicked  his  greeting 
to  downtown  Xew  York.  That  w.is  the 
spirit  of  those  doughboys  who  gave  up  so 
much  for  their  country. 

The  decks  of  the  Saxonia  were  crowded 
with  men  on  crutches  or  with  their  arms  in 
slings,  or  with  their  limbs  intact  but  with- 
out sight.  There  were  but  fourteen  bed- 
ridden cases  on  board  the  Cunard  vessel, 
and  the  thirteen  blind  soldiers  were  giveni 
the  choicest  staterooms  on  the  port  side, 
where  possible  northwest  gale.s  would  have] 
the  least  opportunity  to  make  them  un- 
comfortable and  uneasy. 

Thirteen  Blind   Sol«Her.«. 

Among  the  thirteen  was  Private  William 
Whalen,  of  No.  219  Kighteenth  street,  i 
Brooklyn.  Whalen  received  the  full  force] 
of  a  high  explosive  shell  when  it  burst, 
in  the  Argonne,  on  Ovtober  S,  when  he 
was  fighting  in  Company  D,  305th  inV 
fantry.  of  the  Seventy-seventh  division. 
Another  was  Private  Lewis  Ghidella.  of 
R'est  Xew  York,  X.  .T.,  who  %v-hile  witl^ 
-ompany  F.  32^^th  infantry,  was  struck 
3y  a  hand  grenade  at  Toul  on  Augast  2S» 
lestroying  his  si.^ht.  j 

Private    John    Brilliant,    of   Fall    Rivera 
Mass..     with     the     307th     infantry.    Was 
blinde<l    at    Verdun    on    October    1     by    a 
high     explosive     shell,     as     was     Private  1 
Frederick     X'ichols,    of    Brunswick,     Mo., 
fighting    with    the    Ninth    infantry.    Com-' 
pany    1.,.     .V    high    explosive  shell   blinded 
Corporal    Harry    L.    Keffryder.    of   Phila- 
delphia,   Pa.,    of    the    315th    infantry,    at 
Verdun,    on    September    28,    and    Private  j 
Herbert   R.   Larkin-.   fighting  in  the  same' 
sector     with    the   606th    infantry,    on    Oc- 
tober 14.     Walter   H.    Kriglander,   of   No. 
i")   Garfield    avenue,    Trenton,    X.    J.,    was 
with    Company    E,    311th    infantry,    when 
he    wa.«    totally    blinded    in    the    Argonne 
on   October   27th.  . 

On  board  the  Saxonia  they  "kidded"  | 
Private  N'elson  Hawkins,  "of  Sain'  Louis,  [ 
3ah!"  with  having  been  made  a  major.  | 
riawklns  is  a  negro,  of  the  307th  in-t 
fantry,  and  was  totally  blinded  in  the' 
Argbnne    on    September   18.  I 

Private  William  T.  Kerlns,  formerly  a! 
reporter,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
the  custodian  of  Corporal  "Hank"  Bltte-, 
introduced  the  reporters  who  boarded  the 
Saxonia  at  quarantino  to  the  differem 
wounded    "cases."  ' 

"And    here    Is    Major    Hawkins!"    said 


Kettna.  "Major,  New  York  reporters  to 
see  you!"  he  said  to  «he  stalwart  negro 
fighter. 

"I'se  mighty  glad  to  meet  you  gem'men. 
but  I'se  no  major,  no  siree!  I'se  a  private., 
Dese  fellows  am  tryin'  to  kid  me;  yes,; 
sah!"    answered    the   trooper. 

"You  can't  see  your  own  uniform;  that's 
why  you  think  you're  still  a  private. 
Hawkey!"  shouted  several  of  the  wounded 
but  not  blinded  soldiers.  "You're  the 
major  all  right  enough!" 

Xew    York    Men    Back. 

But  Corporal  "Hank"  Bitter  owned  the 
Saxonia.  .\rmless  as  well  as  sig'htless, 
the  pUlck^■  chap  was  the  friend  of  every 
officer  and  man  on  board.  His  custodian. 
Kerins,  never  left  his  side.  Bitter's  hoi«o 
is  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  was  with  the 
352d  Infantr.v,  Eighty-eighth  division,  and 
was  attached  to  the  Divisional  School  of 
Instruction  at  Toul  when  the  accident 
happened  that  cost  him  his  sight  and  his 
arms  on  November  16.  five  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice   agreement. 

He  had  seen  much  fighting  before  the 
end  of  November,  but  had  gone  through 
every  battle  unscathed.  Thfen,  just  before 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  he  was  sent 
to  Toul  to  instruct  new  troops  in  various 
methods  of^Varfare,  includiik  the  tiirow- 
ing  of  hari(d  grenade.«.  It  was  then  that 
he   met  witb   his  fearful  Injuries. 

Walter  E.  Baker,  ^  the  civilian  in  charge 
of  the  thirteen  blind  fighters,  was  blinded 
himself  twenty-six  years  ago  during  an 
attack  of  spinal  meningitis.  He  graduated 
from  the  ^,'ew  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  190S  and  then  went  to  Columbia 
University,  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1912.  Eleven  months 
ago  he  was  .sent  to  France  to  teach  Eng- 
lish to  blinded  French  soldiers,  and  was 
transferred  last  October  to  the  American 
Base  Hospital  No.  8  to  instruct  American 
blind  soldiers. 

Private  Ewald  Wegner,  of  White  Water, 
Wis.,  had  one  glass  eye,  although  both 
his  eyes  are  sightless.  "This  eye,  which  he 
secured  in  France  "for  appearances^'  he 
said,  was  the  cause  of  much  rallery  on 
the  voyage  for  his  twelve  fellow  travel- 
lers in  the  section  reserved  for  the  blinded 
soldiers  who  insisted  that  he  tell  them 
what  he  saw  "throu.ch  hi.s  one  gliss  eye." 
Wegner  enjoyed  the  horse  pla^■  as  much 
as  any  on  board  and  conlinvially  pointed 
out  imaginary  things  to  the  twi-lvc  otlier.-; 
including  some  very  fancy  pliaiitoiu  sliip>. 
icebergs  and  a  Hun  raider  that  ha^ 
escaped  the  allied  cruisers  throughout  the 
whole  war. 

Colonel  Arthur  Chri.stie  was  the  senior 
surgeon  and  Jlajor  William  C.  Morris 
commanded  the  troops  on  board  the  ship. 
Among  the- wounded  were  Busier  E.  E. 
Ewing,  who  won  the  Croix  de  Cluerre;  Pri- 
vate Charles  P.  Green,  of  the  Twen- 
tieth engineers,  who  has  been  throusrh 
five  wars,  has  been  wounded  innumerable 
times  and  has  five  decorations,  includinR 
the  Congi-essional  Medal,  and  five  New 
Y'ork  men— Captain  W.  C.  Herh«rt,  Cap- 
tain L.  W.  Whiting,  Captain  John  H. 
McSweeney,  Lieutenants  John  Ruther- 
ford, of  the  Lafayette  Ksoadrille,  and  W. 
A.  Mclntyre,  Jr.,  and  Private  Frederick 
Roberts. 
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|f4BLINMD"HER0ES 
RETURN,  CHEERFUL 

Standing:  on    Saxonia's   Deck, 

They  G|BTely  Salute  Miss 

Libeft£  a&^and  Plays. 


JERSEY  TEACHER  IS  GUIDE 


^PriTato  Green,  46,  Back  With 

Wonnds  Received  While 

With  Engineers. 


Fourteen  battle  blinded  Americans 
"eravely  saluted  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
j'esterday  a^  the  transport  SaxOnia 
j  passed  up  the  bay  to  her  pier.  The  blind 
Lean  hear  more  acutely  than  those  blessed 
[with  eyea,  and  when  the  greeting  steam- 
«hip  Patrol,  playing  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  ranged  along  the  starboard  or 
■«hore  side  of  the  Saxonia  every  one  of 
th  ealert  fourteen  knew  hei  was  pretty 
close  to  some  emblem  dear  to  the  Ameri- 
can heart. 

■  Corporal  Henry  A.  Blttner,  an  lowan, 
of  the  352d  Infantry,  with  both  hands 
gone  with  hia  eyes,  and  Sergeant  Stanis- 
laus Nagorka  of  Chicago,  sightless  and 
armless,  were  the  first  to  ask  what  the 
invisible  thing  was  that  had  inspired  the 
band  to  play  the  anthem.  Another  blind 
man,  who  had  the  tip  from  a  comrade 
with  vision,  said  it  was  tlie  Statue  of 
1  Liberty. 

I  Most  of  the  blind  soldiers  had  seen  the 
'immortal  lady  when  they  liad  gone  away 
jnecretly  to  fight  in  France.  Some  of 
I  tliem  asked  to  Jbe  turned  so  that  they 
might  face  the  mighty  symbol,  and  when 
they  were  in  position  they  raised  the 
remnants  of  their  arms  and  gave  the 
goddess  the  most  Impressive  salute  she 
•ver  has  received. 

Heroea   'Were    Thrilled. 

There  was  nothing  dramatically  pre- 
conceived about  the  action  of  the  blind 
soldiers.  They  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
lanaware  of  Its  possible  uses. In  the  mov- 
'  !ng  pictures.  They  were  simply  thrilled 
by  the  psychological  conjunction  of  the 
homecoming,  the  music  and  the  bronze 
lady.  They  did  not  make  faces  or  shed 
tears,  not  being  built  that  way.  In 
fact,  after  they  had  paid  proper  military 
tribute  to  the  goddess  and  tlie  occasion 
they  dropped  Into  jesting,  in  the  Amer- 
ican way,  remarking  that  it  might  have 
been  worse  and  that  It  was  mighty  good 
to  iSass  the  old  girl  even  lif  you  could 
;not  see  her. 


The  wan  Who  helped  the  fourteen 
sightless  ones  on  the  way  across  and 
who  had  been  helping  them  In  hospitals 
on  the  other  side  joined  in  the  general 
ralute.  He  is  Walter  E.  Baker  of  Ar- 
lington, X.  J.,  who  has  been  blind  since 
he  was  six  years  old.  J4e  sailed  for  the 
western  front  eleven  months  ago  arid 
speaking  French  fluently  was  put  tO 
[work  teacliing  the  blind  soldiers  Of 
France. 

Mr.  Baker  heard  of  the  needs  of  th* 
blinded  .\merican  fighters  and  decided  ta 
help  them  along.  In  October  he  went 
to  a  base  school  at  Savcnay,  where  ther^ 
were  at  one  time  more  than  fifty  sight* 
Ipsk  compatriots.  He  taught  the  Bra.inij 
system  of  reading  to  those  who  liad 
Sirms  and  encouraged  the  blind  .and 
landless  to  believe  that  they  could  be  tfX 
(fre.<>.t  use  in  the  world  if  they  onb' 
plodded  and  kept' up  tlieir  spunk.  M"€ 
was  with  the  'fourteen  who  saluted,  as- 
sisted by  a  hundred  or  more  who  coulc 
^ee,  but  could  not  walk  without  cane; 
or  crutdies. 

BrooklTit    Boy    'Wounded. 

.\mong  the  local  heroes — and  how  cai 
a  newspaper  hope  to  mention  all  of  t^lj 
mighty  roster  in  a  ship  of  1,432  T«nk« 
folk  all  with  wounds  without  an  v^Xt 
edition  or  so — ■vt'aa  Private  'WlHIA.r 
Wbalen  of  the  Seyenty-seventh  Dlvisioi 
■nho  hails  from  Soutli  Brooklyn.  He  wa 
carrying  a  bag  of  hand  grenades,  aft< 
fighting  gloriously  two  days,  when  som'i 
thing  went  off.  He  was  very  weary  ar 
could  i;ot  keep  tabs  like  a  wide  awal 
lYian,  but  he  suspects  it  was  the  bag  . 
grenades.  Anyhow  he  woke  up  in 
hospital  with  his  left  hand  missing  an 
both  eyes  gone. 

Private  Charles  P.  Green  of  th 
Tiventieth  Engineers  returns  at  the  ag 
of  46  with  his  uniform  full  of  woun 
(Stripes,  service  stripes  and  decoration: 
He  Is  somewhat  of  a  fighter  and  ha 
riddled  all  the  hemispheres  with  bullets 
also  a  few  Huns,  some  Indians,  a  Hmitei 
number  of  British  and  a  few  Filipinos 
from  which  it  might  be  Inferred  that  hi 
siDeciaJty  Is  war.  ,  '  , 

That's  what  it  is.  He  went  frorn^V 
little  Pennsylvania  town,  too  small' t 
coOp  up  a  cosmic  ambition,  and  live 
among  the  Indiana  in  Nortli  Dakota:.  H 
had  some  trouble  with  them  and  lit  oii 
TCe  were  lia\ing  tlie  Spanisli  America 
•klrniish  then  and  he  joined  a  Dakot 
regiment  and  got  to  the  PhiHppinei 
Where  he  put  some  of  the  unruly  native 
to  sleep.  They  gave  him  a  medal  fc 
that.  He  heard  about  the  •  Boer  wa 
and  went  over  and  offered  to  help,  figh' 
Ing  in  the  artillery  with  Capt.  Pit 
Hass'3  battery.  He  shot  up  the  Britis 
as  much  as  he  could  and  they  retume 
the  compliment,  landing  seven  bits  c 
shells  and  bullets  in  hL-s  person.  He  gc 
well  and  more  medals. 

Foaght    In    Mexico. 

When  the  trouble  with  Mexico  starte 
I  Green  raised  a  band  of  Crow  India 
scouts,  holding  theai  at  Fort  Keogl 
idwaiting  an  invitation  of  the  Ooverr 
Iment  to  step  In  and  capture  Mexic< 
The  impending  war  wound  up  with  th 
Vera  Cruz  battle  and  Green  dlsbande 
hisi  red  men.  He  was  too  old  for  th 
larm.v,  regular  or  volunteer,  when  Vc 
great  war  arrived,  so  he  sought  at 
igot  u  job  with  the  engineers,  who  wei 
i  really    lucky. 

Everybody   seemed   to    be   shooting  ; 
him  after  his  command  got  Into  actl< 


in  France.  He  is  a  pretty  large  targi 
standing:  six  feet  one  Inch  In  his  ba: 
feet,  so  that  may  bo  the  risason.  One  ' 
Ms  five  wounds  was  received  at  ko\ 
sons  on  March  24,  and  this  is  what  J 
eays  about  the  occasion: 

"T  was  fixing,  some  boards  In  a  trenj 
when  a  patrol  of  Germans  came  upon  i 
mid  began  throwing  hand  grenades.-; 
was  chock  f ull  of  ■  srpUntars  \3efor«  y; 
could  say  Jack  Koblngon  and  we 
<lown.  The  little  fellow  '  alongside 
Mie — I  would  make  two  of  hlni — dro 
the  w'liole  bunch  off  by  himself.  TU' 
hi.d  done  the  usual  thing,,  shout 
'Kanicrad'  Then  they  sprang  up  on  t" 
parapet  and  hurled  grenades.  The  li 
fie  fellow,  maybe  he  v,-as  too  littlo  to  ', 
eeen,  bat  he  certainly  was  a  game  pn 
juat  pumped  it  into  them  as  fast  as  thj 
came  over  and  he  killed  three,  one  afti 
the  oUier.  and  seared  the  others  off  ' 
"I"m  glad  to  be  alive,  of  course,  bl 
death  doesn't  worry  ane.  It  Is  just ' 
matter  of  fate,   that's  all."  I 

.M80  the  Zacapa,  from  Bordeaux,  ai 
r»ved  with  a  nne  lot  of  gallant  Amer 
cans,  and  the  French  lirter  Espa.gn,' 
ar.d  they  had  more  stories  than  you  coui 
get  even  in  the  most  enthusiastic  loci 
papers  West,  East  or  South.  whit'h< 
many  of  the  arrivals  are, bound.  •  ] 
'■  Capt.  Dani.>l  W.  .Strickland.  Xe! 
Ha\<?n,  Company  C.  ]02d  Infantry,  ws 
cut  "off  v.-ith  his  command  at  Tou 
Tl:'?re  were  ten  men  and  himself  lei 
whfn  they  were  surrounded.  •;    i 

He  said:  "We  got  machine  gd 
shrapnel,  hand  grenades,  mustard  an 
phosgene  gas  and  all  the  other  horrors  < 
war  concentrated,  and  then  were  take 
prisoners.  All  of  us  were  wounded,  som 
fcadlr,  and  we  were  marched  three  day 

before  receiving  any   medical  attention. 

One  man  died.    We  were  put  in  hospltaj^ 

and   had   to   leave  because  we  were   in, 

the  shell  zone. 

p..       Fired    On    by    Americans. 

■',■■*' At  Coblenz  American  aviators  shelle* 
UB  and  we  were  sent  on.  Finally  wOj 
got  to  German  Poland,  where  Russian 
doctors,  who  were  prisoners,  gave  us 
good  treatment,  although  the  food  was 
awful.  The  (Red  Cross  finally  saved  us. 
I  made  my  way  by  hook  and  crook  to 
Warsaw  and  tliere  received  my  first  real  J 
meal  and  good  medical  attention.  The 
Poles  wanted  to  make  me  a  General,  but 
it  did  not  appeal  to  me  and  I  gradually; 
•worked  my  way  down  to  Italy  and  then 
Into  France." 

Lieut.  George  F.  Fatten,  4360  ParkI 
avenue,  of  the  16oth  Infantry,  got  ai 
telephone  message  that  a  French  officer 
In  an  adjoining  dugout  at  Parroy  was 
badly  wounded.  'He  made  a  dash  across' 
No  Man's  Land  and  found  forty  men 
knocked  out  by  wounds  and  gas.  With 
help  he  got  all  to  safety,  tlirowing  away 
his  gas  mask,  which  was  leaking,  on] 
tlie  last  trip.  He  collapsed  under  gasj 
poisoning.  He  received  the  Cross  de: 
Guerre.  ^ 

Lieut.  H.  G.  May  of  Charlestown,  W. 
Va.,  pilot  in  No.  9  Aero  Squadron,  was 
attacked  by  five  Fokkers,  who  came  out 
of  a  cloud.  His  observer  was  killed.  He 
fought  until  he  became  unconscious.  Hia 
shoulder  was  shattered  by  an  explosive 
bullet  arid  he  fell  7,000  feet.  Fourteen 
days  later  he  woke  in  a  German  hospi- 
tal, where  he  says  he  was  well  treated. 
He  was  taken  from  tlie  hospital  to  the 
prison  camp  at  Karlsruhe,  where  he  says 
conditions  could  not  have  been  much 
worse. 


By  the  Kspagme  came  Joseph  Cum- 
mlngs  Chase,  who  has  been  painting  the 
pictures  of  the  famous  war  folk.  Includ- 
ing fifty  doughboys  who  have  won  the 
Di.stiagulshed  .Service  Cross. 

B.  Grover  Hutchins,  55  East  Sixty- 
fifth  street,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  home  and  hospital  division  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  In  Paris,  arrived 
with  his  daughter,  Margaret,  who  served 
nine  months  witli  the  Signal  Corps  in 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Anthony  Harris,  one  of  the  10.000 
French  girls  said  to  have  captured 
American  soldiers,  met  Tier  husband's 
relatives  at  the  pier  and  started  home^ 
with  them.  He  is  Capt  Harris  of  the 
artillery.  He  lives  in  Dallas  and  is  no« 
Jn  France.  Lieut.  M.  R.  Kernochan.  1 
East  Eighty-eighth  street,  brought  his 
bride  with  him.  She  was  Miss  Caroline, 
Hatch  of  this  city  and  was  a  Red  Croirf 
nurse. 
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Private  W.  T.  Whalen  Also 
Hand. 


REf  UpS  ON  THE  SAXONIA 

One  of  27  Local  and  Long 
Island  Men  Abroad. 


The  Cunard  liner  Saxonia.  carrying 
a  passenger  list  of  1432  Army  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  arrived  in  New  York 
late  yesterday  mo'ining  and  docked  aj 
pier  .56.  North  River,  at  2:05  P.  M. 

The  Saxonia  left.  Brest  on  January 
28,  bound  for  New  York,  and  was  not 
scheduled  to  arrive  here  until  late 
today.  But,  due  to  cleai-  weather  and 
calm  seas,  she  put  in  .'yesterday  after- 
noon, with  the  following  organization.* 
u board  ; 

Evacuation  .A.nibulance  Company,  No. 
21,  one  officer  and  26  enlisted  men; 
Evacuation  Ambulance  Company  .N'o. 
'j38)  17  enlisted  men;  casual  detachment 


uiTTiJlirTolotlea^nfisted  men  from  th« 
First  Battalion  Headquarters;  Fiftieth 
Coast  Artillery  Corps.  Regular  Arm.\-, 
one  officer  and  66  enlisted  men;  medical 
detachment  for  duty  composed  of  13 
officers  and  four  enlisted  men  and  13 
nurses  and  eight  officers  in  charge,  of 
convalescent  detachment.  The  side  and 
wonnded  were  classified  as  follow;;: 
Bedridden.  J.4  enMsted  men;  others  re- 
<iuiring  no  special  attention,  104  officers 
and  1,158  enlisted  men.  Total  on  board, 
1,432. 

Returning  aboaid  the  Saxonia  were 
thirteen  soldier?  who  were  totally 
blind.  One  of  them  w'as  a  ^rooUIynite. 
He  was  Private  W.  T.  Whalen,  of  209 
lEighteenlh  street,  a  member  of  Coni- 
Ipany  D,  of  the  .SOSth  Infantry,  who 
jlost  the  sight  of  both  of  his  e^■es  and 
had  his  left  hand  amputated  as  the 
Iresult  of  the  e.vplosion  of  a  hand  gie- 
nade  he  was  carrying  in  the  A)-gonne 
Forest.  Despite  his  affliction  Whalen 
had  no  complaint   to   voice. 

'"I'll  get  along,"  was  his  comment. 
He  asked  after  the  B.  R.  T.  and 
whether  the  company  had  improved 
its   cats. 


'ST.DyNSTAN'S 
i  WORK  FOR  THE 


Sir  Arthur  Pearson  De- 
scribes Efforts  to  Regain 
Norraality-Relatives 
<  jllM  to  Handle. 

Men  First  Taught  to  Dance, 
Then  to  Read  with  Fin- 
gers, Then  to  Use 

Typewriter. 

' 

New  Tork.  Feb.  7. — How  blinded 
English  and  Canadian  soldiers  had 
been  "reconstructed"  so  that  they  were 
earning  from  three  to  seven  times  as 
much      as   before   the    war,    how    ever 


men  who  had  lost  an  arm  as  well  as 
their  eyes,  !md  been  brought  to  the 
point  where  they  suffered  no  disad-j 
vantage  in  the  company  of  normal  I 
humans,  wjus  told  by  Sir  Arthur  I'ear- 
Kon,  the  blind  founder  ;uid  director  of 
St.  Dunstan's  IXastil  for  Blinded  Sol- 
I  diera  in  London,  at  the  Century  Thea- 
j  ^re.  Colonel  James  Bordley,  an  Amcr- 
lican,  who  is  to  carry  on  the  same 
work  in  Baltimore,  opened  the  tuent- 
ing.  and  <is  Sir  Arthur  spoke,  Helen 
Keller,  who  is  deaf  as  well  as  blind. 
s.it  on  tlie  platform  and  receixx-d  tlui 
lecture  by  means  of  finger  impressions 
upon  his  palms.  Douglas  C.  McMur- 
'rie  presided. 

Before  Sir  Arthur  stai-ted  with  the 
audience  through  St.  Dunstan's  he  I 
;paid  tribute  to  these  who  had  made  i 
/.he  work  possiblfe.  lie  said  he  hadj 
Looked  till  about  London  for  the  most 
appropriate  place;  he  said  •looked." 
and  commented  that  he  could  "seo" 
[as  well  as  any  one,  only  he  saw  with 
his  other  senses,  and  that  the  beauti- 
ful plot  of  IS  acres,  with  its  iiiagnin- 
tent  building  facing  '  >ipon  tlie  65D 
icres  of  Regents'  Park,  seemed  tile 
:)ne  plac.o  in  the  world.  He  ctibled  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  the 
owners,  for  leave  to  use  it.  and  the 
response  was  immediate.  "Just  as  I 
relieve  the  foundation  of  the  splendid 
victory  won  in  this  war  was  the  Brit- 
ish navy,'  he  said,  "so  1  believe  the 
.'oundation  of  the  \nctory  over  blind- 
ness was  the  splendid  generosity  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I-Cuhn." 

The  goal  of  all  the  work.  Sir  Ar- 
thur pointed  out,  is  "normality." 
feJvorythlng  that  has  been  connected 
\\r  the  past  with  the  suffering,  and 
ihe  handicaps,  and  the  incapacities  of 
the  blind,  was  thrown  overboard,  for, 
ihe  said,  if  r.  ma.n  hna  any  trouble  and 
pou  keep  rubbing  it  in  long  enough, 
he  will  really  succumb  to  it.  "We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  affliction.  We 
don't  know  what  it  is.  We  have 
nothing  to  do,  above  all,  with  that 
most  beautiful  of  Christian  virtues, 
.patient,  resignation.  Aa  soon  as  a 
man  arrives  at  St.  Dunstan's,  I  tell 
him  that  there  are  no  blind  there,  but 
simply  a  cheery  lot  of  normal  men 
who   can't  see." 

Sir   Arthur      related      his      troubles 
with    the    relatives    of   soldiers,      who 
were    much    more    difficult    to    handle 
than    the    men    themselves,    for      they 
[continually  wanted  to  assiiit  and  guide 
and    pamper   the   men   \vho    were    i)er- 
fectly  able  to  take  caro  of  themselves. 
["I'^or"  said  the  speaker,  "I  always  tell 
the   men    that   the    best   way    to   learn 
not   to   bump   your    nose   on    the   door 
is    to    bump    it.       Unfortunately,       the 
worst   enemy   of  tlie   blind   man   is   his 
wife    or    liis    motiier.       I    tiilk    to    her 
and    explain.      Sometimes   she    is    rea- 
sonable   and    that    is    enough.      Some- 
times she   is   not  and    then   the   disciis- 
[sion  continues.  A  number  of  buildings 
Ihave  been  put  up  for  the  accommoda- 
tion   of    these   relatives,    so    that    they 
jean   stay   for  a   week  .at   a   time.    Not 
jOTily  is  this  pleas;int  for  the  men,   but 
I    believe    it    is    necessary. 

"One  of  the  first  things  wo  tea*h 
jthe  ineii  is,  peculiarly  enough,  danc- 
ling,  for  it  gives  them  a  sense  of 
balance  and  a  feeling  of  security  in 
Igettlng  about.      A   man   feels  most   his 


loss  of  freedom  in  getting  about  an<l 
dancins:  is  an  excellent  lure  to  bring 
t  back- to  Km.  Our  I""'rlday  ovuning' 
bal^s  are  astonishing  to  visitors,  for 
they  see  niajiy  of  the  girls  yoing 
Rbdut  with  their  eyes  sliut.  The  fel- 
Jow's.  you  know,  lilc«  to  do  Uie 
fitcering.  Then  they  Uarn  ^)  play 
checkers,  dominoes,  iMies-s.  TliTV  '•■ 
bate.  Tliey  play  musical  instruments 
Of  every  description.  Tlie.v  ii.-ive  en- 
tertainments of  every  kind  and  iat- 
terly  they  have  been  supplying;  most 
if  the  talent  themselves.  When  tlie 
news  came  along  of  the  signing  of 
ihrt  armistice,  there  was  a  general 
ktrike.  They  set  up  the  band  (atid  it 
Is  not  at  ;ili  a  bad  band)  on  the  fire 
engine  and  the  whole  400  of  them 
followed  it  througVi  the  streets  of 
Tyondon.  And  you  can  liet  the  people 
didn't  give  them   half  a  reception. 

"iOvery  one  of  the  men  le.arns  to 
read  the  Braille  t.vpe  and  when  he  is 
through  ho  c:i.ii  read  at  (he  normal 
speed.  One  of  the  men  who  had  one 
hand  blow'ii  otf  and  all  but  his  little 
finger  removed  from  the  other, 
Jcarned  to  read  Braille  with  that  fin- 
ger and  more  than  that  he  learned 
lo  use  the  typewriter  at  about  half  the 
normal  speed.  Kvery  one  learns  the 
lypewrifer  as  a  mattc^r  of  cour.so  and 
with,  that  facility  is  shown  by  the 
case  of  Bocking.  I  <'ame  down  the 
hall  one  dav  and  iieard  a  typewriter 
going  at  a  fair  rate.  I  a.«kcd  who  it 
was.  'Bocking,  sir,'  was  the  answer. 
*Tm  writing  to  my  ftiothor.'  'How 
long  have  you  been  at  it?'  I  asked. 
'Five  weeks  sir.  and  I  have  never 
seen   a  typewriter." 

"Our  stenographers  leave  with  a 
guaranteed  speed  of  100  words  a  min- 
ute, and  they  can  probably  do  12 R. 
There  are  4  2  of  our  men  work  in  of- 
fices in  I>ondon.  and  are  getting  nor- 
mal wnges,  or  higher  wages  than  they 
did  before  in  their  old  positions.  Our 
telephone  operators  do  the  work  .iust 
as  well  a.s  seeing  persons.  In  a  com- 
petitive examination  of  masseurs  in' 
which  342  contestants  from  all  parts 
of  Kngland  took  part,  one  of  our  men 
took  second  place.  ISTost  remarkable 
are  our  carpenter.".  They  do  admir- 
able work  with  the  ordinary  tools. 
and  at  times  our  visitors  are  treate.d 
to  an  uncanny  sight.  The  regular 
work  goes  on  until  4  o'clock,  but  an 
extra  hour  is  given  to  those  who  wish 
to  continue  by  themselves.  On  win- 
ter evenings,  it  is  dark  of  course,  and 
since  the  seeing  supervisors  have  gone 
home,  the  lights  are  turned  out.  Then 
one  hears  a  chorus  of  hammers  and 
saws  coming  from  a  pitch  dark  room. 
The  blind  are  at  work. 

"Liate  in  the  afternoon,  out  on  tlie 
grounds,  you  wiii  see  the  boys  mak- 
ing their  way  down  to  the  lake  for  a 
swim,  or  engaged  in  tug-o'-war,  oc 
wrestling;  or  you  will  see  them  racujl^ 
for  all  they  are  worth  along  the  cu^ffer 
path.  They  are  like  all  thejfmi  of 
the  boys  the  world  over.  ir 

"The  causes  of  the  success  of  St. 
Dunstan's  are  several.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  always  the  refusal  to 
recognize  a  handicap.  Tlien  there  arc 
the  blind  teachers.  All  the  teachers 
are  blind,  and  under  them  a  man 
feels  that,  since  his  teacher  has  suc- 
ceeded, his  pupil  must  succeed.  And,' 
finally,  there  is  the  superb  courage  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  courage  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  of  Vimy  Ridge,  and 
of  Ypres.  i 

'The    work    of    St.    Dunstan  s    wdli 
make  a  difference  to  the  whole  world.l 


for  the  Canadians  -who  have  benefitted^ 
have  already  taken  steps  to  save  from, 
darkness  the  7060  blind  in  Canada, 
but  Colonel  Bordley  here  has  resolved, 
that  when  he  is  through  with  the  sol- 
diers, ho  will  devote  himself  to  the 
blinh  at  his  place  in  Kvergreen,  Bal- 
timore." 

Sir  Arthur  concluded  with  a  tiutn- 
ber  of  humorous  incidents  based  on 
the  almost  uncanny  skill  which  some 
of  the  men  had  developed,  not  only  as 
regards  their  mechanical  powers,  but 
in  the  intensification  of  their  other 
sen.ses.  And  finally  ho  told  how  400 
of  these  graduate  of  the  school  had 
married.  had  married  delightful., 
charming  young  women,  the  kind  that 
somehow  combined  the  Mualities  of 
both  the  wife  aiid  the  mother.  "And 
as  I  .'jee  them  with  these  sweethearts," 
he  said,  "passing  under  the  stress  and 
over  the  lawns.  I  think  of  the  lines: 
'You  .arc  nearer  to  God  in  a  garden 
than    anywhere^jjgj^jyj^giii^^^ 


Y\o^A>   AorV^:Y\^M.,    3". 
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PLAY  FOR  BLIND  SOLDIERS., 

Satirei^n^  Greenwich    Village   to    be 
GiIm  at  the  Garden  Theatre. 

McmbWI^''or  the  Junior  League  will 
act  as  ushers  at  the  performance  of  the 
"  The  Villaga  "  to  be  given  at  the  I 
Garden  Theatre  next  FYlday  evening  b-.'; 
the  Amateur  Comedy  Club,  for  the' 
benefit  of  the  Permanent  Blind  Reljof' 
War  Fvnd  for  soldiers  and  sailors  ~>i\ 
the  Allies,  of  whom  several  thousand 
remain  to  be  rehabilitated  by  being 
taught  trades  and  professions  that  tlie.v 
are  able  to  (^xerci^e  despite  t'leir  dis- 
ability   of    sighlleH.snos.'?. 

The  Amateur  Comedy  Club  has  giveni 
each  year  for  the  last  thirty-four! 
years  a  private  dramatic  performance 
which  has  been  a  notable  feature  of  the 
New  York  season.  The  -vi'ar  relief  <ic-i 
tlvlties  of  its  members,  however,  have 
led  them  to  permit  the  sale  of  ticket? 
for  this  benefit.  The  play,  a  satiro  on 
Oreenwlch  Village,  which  was  success- 
fully tried  out  at  the  Garden  Theatre, 
was  written  by  a  member  of  the  Club,i 
Frank  •  W.  Tulfle,  and  oil  the  scenery, 
cc'tumes  and  effects  were  designed  byi 
members.  .  ] 

Tickets  beside  being  obtainable  at 
the  agencies  and  principal  hotels  can  be 
had     from     the     headcjuariers     of     the 

BU 
Fifth   Avenue. 


Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  «» 


BosiTorv.   l^Aa^sS.,  HeT-ak,uct. 
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Prof.  Harold  AV'hitehead,  educational 
director  at  the  Institute  for  Blinded  Sol- 
diers in  Baltimore,  will  .--peali  at  the 
Special  Aid  Society  headquarters,  377 
Boylston  street,  on  Monday  at  4  o'clock. 

Classes  for  work  v.ith  the  blind  have 
been  held  under  the  auspice^i^gyiyii^^. 
cial  .\id  Society  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  women  who  tiave 


taken  advantage  of  these  classes,  as  wclr 
as  others  interested  in  the  work  of  re- 
construction for  the  Wind,  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunit>-  to  hear 
of  Prof.  Ai 


Sos-Co^.    iAa-SS.  ."Post:. 


'WOULD  GIVE 
PR  EYES  TO 
BLINDED  SON 

.^  ^ 

Troy  Mother  Anxious 

to  A^id  Sightless 

"^Soldier  Boy 


TROY,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9.— "If  you* 
please,  sir,  my  soldier  boy  has  been 
blinded  in  the  war  and  I  want  to  give 
my  eyes  to  him  that  he  may  see.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  name  of  a  surgeon 
who  will  perform  the  operation?" 
The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Margaret 
Waugh  of  8  St.  Mary's  avenue,  South 
Troy,  mother  of  Private  James  Waugh 
of  the  lOSth  Infantry,  who  lost  his 
eyesight  at  Kemmel  Hill. 

EYES   PERFECTLY   GOOD 

I  Secretary  Bert  E.  Lyon  of  Red  Cross 
I  headquarters  gasped  as  he  looked  up 
from  his  work  into  the  face  of  tha 
'woman  standing  beside  his  desk.  They 
were  perfectly  good  eyes,  despite  the 
evidences  of  weeping  over  one  of  war's 
tragedies,  and  as  blue  as  the  bit  of 
heaven  he  could  see  through  the  win- 
dow beyond.  The  secretary's  lip  trem- 
bled and  his  hands  clutched  at  the 
arms  of  his  chair.  Tears  dimmed  the 
eyes  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Blatr  and  Miss 
Eva  Hollands,  his  assistants.  They  had 
heard   and   their   hearts   ached. 

"Oh,  sir,  don't  tell  me  it  cannot  be 
done— surgeons  can  do  such  wonderful 
things  nowadays."  Her  voice  quavered. 
"I  can  get  along  without  my  eyes,  and 
with  them  he  can  go  out  Into  the  world 
and  get  a  living  for  both  of  us.  It 
seems  only  a  few  years  back  that  his 
big,  blue  eyes  first  looked  into  mine— 
his  mother's— and  now  to  think— it  can't 
be  true  that  he  can't  have  my  eyes- 
please  don't  tell  me  that." 


Mother  Sensed  Answer 

The  secretary  struggled  from  his 
chair,  and  his  hands  sought  those  of 
the  mother.  Something  seemed  to  tell 
her  the  answer  that  there  was  no  hope. 
"My  poor  blind  boy,"  she  sobbed.  The 
young  women  assistants  tried  to  com- 
fort her.  "My  poor  Jimmle — and  you 
can't  have  mother's  eyes." 

Between  her  sobs  she  told  how 
Jimmie,  only  17  years  old,  volunteered 
to  help  make  the  world  safe  for  his 
'mother  and  millions  of  other  mothers, 
[and  how  proud  she  was  to  have  one 
son  to  give,  of  how  he  marched  away 
with  the  boys  to  sail  for  France.  Ho«- 
in  the  battle  of  Sept.  2  he  was  struck 
In  the  face  by  a  piece  of  shell  and  his 
sight  destroyed.  She  told  how  with 
those  perfectly  good  eyes  she  was  of- 
fering that  sh'e  followed  the  history  ol 
the  gallant  105th  Infantry  in  the  strug- 
gle against  the  Huns. 

.   News  Learned  Through  Paper 

Then  came  the  morning  paper  and  In 
black  type  the  words:  "Private  James 
Waugh,  105th  Infantry,  blinded."  How 
her  heart  ached  and  how  the  good 
neighbors  tried  to  comfort  her.  But 
the  grief  was  too  great.  She  ran  to 
the  street,  and  lifting  her  face  toward 
the  great  white  clouds  that  drifted 
lazily  over  the  Hudson  cried,  "God, 
tell  me  it  isn't  true." 

Afterward  the  neighbors  saw  Mrs. 
Waugh  going  about  the  house  with  a 
black  stocking  tied  about  her  eyes.  It 
was  a  comfort  at  least  to  know  that  if 
Jimmie  could  not  see  the  glad  sunlight, 
neither  could  she,  and  It  made  the  heart- 
ache easier  to  help  bear  the  burden  of 
Jlramle's  cross.  For  a  week  she  wore 
the  band  about  her  eyes  and  did  her 
household  work.  The  heartaches  be- 
came less,  for  Mrs.  Waugh  had  found 
that  she  could  do  without  her  eyes. 

Ready  to  Give  Eyes  for  Son 

Then  when  one  of  the  neighbors 
dropped  in,  the  eager  mother  revealed 
her  secret.  "Do  you  know,"  she  began, 
"the  surgeons  do  such  wonderful  things 
In  this  war  that  I  think  they  can  fix 
Jimmie's  eyes.  I  read  where  one  sur- 
geon transferred  the  eyes  of  a  rabbit  to 
a  man.  Now,  If  they  can  do  that,  they 
can  take  my  eyes  out  and  give  them  to 
JJmmle,  for  I've  found  out  I  don't  need 
them  now  and  Jimmie  does.  So  I  am 
going  to  see  about  It." 

Mrs.  Waugh  did  so,  and  now  she  la 
waiting  for  "Jimmie— poor  blind  Jim- 
mie," to  come  home,  and  still  confident 
that  her  boy  will  yet  see  the  green  trees 
and  glad  sunshine  through  his  mother's 
eyes;  for  somewhere  In  the  wide  world 
there  is  a  surgeon— a  wonderful  sur- 
geon—who can  make  the  transforma- 
tion. But  the  neighbors  are  sadly  shak- 
)  ing  their  heads,  for  there  was  but  once 
1  when  the  blind  were  made  to  see,  anc 
|«ra.t  was  long  ago. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1919 


NATION  HELPS  BLIND  SOLDIER 


Professor  Harold  Whitehead  Tells  Boston 
University  What  Government  Is  Doing  to 
Educate  Sightless 


"UTiat  the  United  States  Go\'emnient  is 
ao^nK  to  see  that  t^e  200  blindexl  United 
States  soldiers  shall  not  deirenrate  from 
viprorous,  useful  citizens  into  idle,  apathetic 
objects  of  pity  was  told  in  detail  by  I*ro- 
fesKor  Harold  Whitehead  of  the  Collegre  ot 
Business  Administration  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity at  the  Students'  Assemlbly  at  the  col- 
lege Ivuildine'  this  morning.  Professor 
\^^^itehead  has  been  loaned  by  the  ooUegB 
to  estaiJil:.«h  Che  educational  courses  at  the 
ed  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Balti- 
more. .     ^       .! 

"That  the  blind  man  is  often  dependent 
and  an  Object  of  charity  is  largely  because 
we  in  oui  blindness  have  assumed  that  the 
blind  are  abject  dependents  and  by  our  at- 
titude have  forced  many  of  them  into  that 
deplorable  condition,"  said  Professor 
WTiitehead. 

"The  blind  man  is  merely  a  normal  be- 
infr  living  withoiit'  his  sight.  The  blind' 
soldier  must  be  so  trained  and  educated 
thah  he  will  continue  to  be  a  vigorous, 
fightina:  citizen.  He  should  have  no  ac- 
qua''.tancn  with  meekness  and  humbleness, 
for  one  does  not  overcome  a  handicap  by 
resignation.  All  the  blind  men  in  the  Red 
Cross  Institution  learn  to  read  by  the 
raised-dot  s>-stem  and  to  operate  a  type- 
writer. They  learn  typewriting  easily  and 
do  accurate  worlc  at  the  very  highest 
spee'^  The  Red  Cross  presents  each  man 
a  tj"pewriter  ,as  soon  as  he  beomes  profi- 
cient  in    operating   the   machine. 

"Basket  making,  chair  making,  deaving 
and  knitting  are  taught,  not  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  but  to  train  the  fingers.  Car- 
penter work  and  clay  modelling  are  also 
taught,  and  excellent  wood  work  is  being 
done  by  the  men,  about  one  hundred  of 
whom  are  aready  in  the  institution.  There 
are  classes  in  English,  salesmanship  and 
business  organization.  A  corporation  ha.s 
been  formed  which  will  operate^  chain  of 
v^ictory  stores  in  which  blind  men  will  be 
employed  in  the  sale  of  cigars,  tobacco, 
candy,  stationery,  r«rlod:cals.  and  novjl- 
ties.  The  blind  men  will  receive  a  salary 
and  a  share  of  the  profits  In  the  stores 
which  employ  them.  Plans  for  trainingrln 
agriculture  are  in  process  of  completion. 
The  men  will  be  trained  on  a  ninety-nine- 
acre  tract  of  land  at  Base  Hospital  No.  7, 
in  Baltimore.  Poultry  raising,  intensive 
gardening  and  bee  keeping  will  probably  be 
taught." 

Professor  Whitehead  said  that  most  of 
the  men  are  happy  at  their  studies  and 
that  they  have  great  fun  in  the  swimming 
pool  and  the  gymnasium.  He  said  that 
they  become  expert  bowlers  with  only  &' 
word  or  two  from  the  gymnasium  instruct-  ] 
or  to  guide  them  as  to  direction,  and  that 
they  greatly  enjoy  roller  skating  in  a 
rink  the  floor  of  which  has  an  outer  edge 
of  concrete  to  suggest  that  they  are  getting 


too  near  the  side  wall  for  safety.  In  cloa- 
jng  Professor  Whitehead  said:  "We  have 
about  100,(X)0  blind  people— no  one  knows 
exactly  how  many— that  need,  need  des- 
perately, the  help  that  our  soldiers  are 
having.  It  would  be  a  cruel,  wicked  shame 
should  the  efforts  for  helping  our  blind 
ccease  with  the  soldiers.  Splendid  though 
the  effort*  of  our  institutions  for  th«  juve- 
nile blind  are,  they  are  qu'.tei  nadequate 
for  the  task.  They  are  cripipled  for  money 
and  all  that  money  can  do.  Treat  the  blind 
man  as  you  would  any  one  else.  Don't 
consider  him  as  object  of  charity.  If  he 
wats  work,  give  him  his  chance — don  t 
put  him  off  with  an  offer  of  a  dollar  to  help 
him.  If  he  fails,  don't  attribute  it  to  his 
blindness,  but  to  his  lack  of  training  or 
character — ^just  as  you  would  any  ordinary 
person." 


Bos-Cov^'.   ^AA.ss.■Ticco-^'dO 
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U.  S.  PLANS  TO  AID 
BLINDED  SOLDIERS 

What  M^g,J^^tituiif*^^fa^ii  Covern- 
nient  is  doing  to  sec  that  the  200 
blinded  United  States  soldiers  shall 
not  degenerate  from  vigorous,  useful 
litizens  into  idle,  sympathetic  objects 
of  pity  was  told  in  detail  by  Pres. 
Haroid  Whitehead  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  of  Boston 
University  at  the  Students'  As.sembly 
.It  the  college  building  this  morninsr. 
P'-of.  Whitehead  has  been  loaned  by 
the  college  to  establish  the  educa- 
tional courses  at  the  Red  Cress  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore. 


BjsCow,    l^AawsS..    G-Ui3be^. 
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TRAINING  BLINDED 
SOLDIERS  TO  WORK 

Prof  Harold  Whitehead,  loaned  by 
Boston  University  to  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute at  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  blinded  soldiers  how  to  become 
economically  independent,  delivered  a 
talk  at  students'  assembly  at  Boston 
University  yesterday  on  what  the  in- 
stitute is  doing. 

He  told  how  the  men  are  taught  the 
use  of  the  typewriter  and  are  trained  In 
basket  making,  chair  caning,  weaving 
and  knitting  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  fingers  adept.  Plans  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  men  along  agricultural  lines 
are  being  put  into  effect,  he  said,  and 
a  corporation  has  been  formed  which 
will  operate  a  chain  of  Victory  Stores 
In  which  blind  men  will  be  employed 
to  sell  candy,  cigars,  stationery,  peri- 
odicals and  novelties. 

In  closing.  Prof  Whitehead  said:  "We 
have  about  100,000  blind  people— no  one 
knows    exactly    how    many— that    need 


Idesperately  the  help  that  our  soldiers 
are  having.  It  would  be  a  cruel  shame 
should  the  efforts  for  helping  our  blind 
cease  with  the  soldiers.  Splendid  though 
the  eitorts  of  our  institutions  for  the  ju- 
venile blind  are,  they  are  cjuite  inade- 
quate for  the  task.  They  are  crippled 
for  money  and  all  that  money  can  do. 
'  "Treat  the  blind  man  as  you  would 
any  one  else.  Don't  consider  him  a 
subject  of  charity.  If  he  wants  work, 
give  him  his  chance— don't  put  him  oft 
with  an  offer  of  a  dollar  to  help  him. 
If  he  fail.s,  don't  attribute  it  to  his 
blindness,  but  to  his  lack  of  training 
or  character— just  as  you  would  any 
sighted  person." 


\A^y\y. 
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Blind    Soidiers    to 

Operate    Chain    of 

Retail    Stores 

"The  Re-education  of  the  Blind 
Soldier"  was  discussed  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration 
of  Boston  University  by  Professor 
Whitehead  at  the  opening  ses- 
Hion  this  term  of  the  current 
events  class.  Professor  White- 
head, who  has  been  temporarily 
released  from  his  duties  at  the 
College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, Is  in  cliarge  of  the  re-educa- 
tjon    of    the    war    blinded. 

Professor  Whitehead  said:  "The 
entire  use  of  the  ninety-nine-acre 
estate   of   Evergeen    in   Baltimore 

'  has  been   given   for  this  work   by 
Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett  of  Balti- 

j  more." 

Professor  Whitehead  continued: 
"A  corporation  is  being  formed  by 
business  men  Interested  in  our 
blind — the  money  is  already  as- 
8X1  ved — to  operate  a  chain  ■'of  rOf 
tail  stores  with  a  blind  men  as 
sales     manager.     'These     '^Tctory 

'  Stores,'     which    will    be    uniform, 
will    sell    cigars     tobacco,    candy, 

I  stationery,   newspapers  and   mag- 
azines   and    novelties. 


Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Misquoted. 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  blind  English  lec- 
ture^, iias  asked  the  HEFiAi^o  to  corr<>ct  a 
mi.*tatenient  made  by  a  New  York  evening: 
pap?t*'^egarding  a  recent  lecture  by  him. 
It  wa.<!  stated  that  ho  had  .said:—"!  don't 
think  the  United  States  lias  an.v  reason  tO' 
feci  i)roud  of  what  .«lie  has  dono  for  her 
wtir  bliny^."^  Sir  Arthur  says  he  did  not 
fSP 'Tfl^word  "war,"  but  ifferred  to  the 
blind  In  upneral.  Ho  .■^latcs  tliat  our 
iBiinUt:^  Boldiera  arc  being  ably  cared  lor.y 


T3  BLIND  SOLDIERS 
HEAR  PEARSON  TALK 

Publicist 


(Sightly 

Cheers  Patients  in  Hos 
pital  Here. 


URGES    FIGHTING    SPIRIT 


j  Tells     Them  to   Keep    Their 
j         Courage  Up  and  All 
Will  Be  Well. 


Thriteen  soldiers  blinded  in  battle  on 
the  French  fron^^^figtfc-^round  a  tat)l«  In 
|the  Debai'  HalioniSrospital  Xo.  5,  Grand 
ICentral  Palace,  yesterday  afternoon  and 
listened  to  the  greatest  blind  man  of  the 
war.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  noted  Lon- 
don publicist,  who  has  been  a  godsend 
to  the  sightless  Tommies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  gave  them  a  heart  to  heart  talk, 
as  one  man  who  has  been  blind  for  sev- 
joral  years  and  has  won  the  victory  over 
the  handicap  to  men  who  are  just  real- 
izing that  they  will  never  see  again.  He 
said  : 

"First  of  all  I  want  to  tell  you  this 
thing  is  nothing  approaching  half  so  bad 
as  it  seems  to  you  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. You  have  just  lost  your  sight, 
otherwise  you  are  oi"dinary,  sound,  hu- 
man beings.  'U'e  keep  the  idea  of  nor- 
mality before  us.  We  say  we  have  no 
blind,  just  normal  men  who  do  not  see. 

Need  a   Flsbtingr   Sptrft. 

"You  do  not  want  this  idea  of  "patient 
resignation*  that  people  taJk  about.  You 
want  a  fighting,  kicking  spirit.  You 
want  to  set  your  lives  over  again  and 
you  wtll  bo  amazed  to  And  how  quickly 
things  will  come  to  you.  Myself,  I  find 
knyself  doing  things  easily,  automati- 
cally that  I  would  not  have  attemptec 
two  years  ago. 

"And  then,  of  course,  you  get  more  Ir 
the    use    of    the    other    senses.      Peopli 
aeem    to    think    if    you    lose    your    sigh 
you    can    hear    better.      You    use    jou 
sense  of  hearing  more,  tliat  is  all. 
{     "Tlie  great  thing  you  fellows  have  t 
do  is  to  keep  a  bright,  cheery,  optimistl 
view  of  life.     You  must  make  up  you 
minds    that    you    are   just    going    to    g« 
along  with  your  lives  mthout  the  sens 
of   sight    and    you   will   succeed.      1   ai 
talking  about  what  I  know,  not  what 
guess  at.     MTiat  you  have  got   to  do  : 
Ijust   to   insist   upon    doing   every   singl 
mortal    thing    for    yourselves.      When 
'-     ■     —    _i-.i,f     T    dismlSBCd    my    vale 


vrhom  I  had  had  for  years.  I  was  afr«'rt 
I  would  get  dependent  upon  him.  Xow 
1  do  for  myself. 

3In«t    AVorlc    Oat    Ovrn    Salvntlon. 

"You  have  to  start  thinking  If  you 
cannot  see,  and  the  process  of  contin- 
ued thinking  brightens  your  wits  In  a 
way  that  will  surprise  you.  Vou  hav«'. 
got  to  work  out  your  own  salvation.  X 
think  you  fellows  will  face  the  situation 
with  resolution,  with  the  same  never  to^ 
be  downed  spirit  tliat  you  faced  those 
damned  Germans  with  over  there  at  tho 
front.  Tou  will  win  the  victory,  but  it 
Is  a  harder  fight  than  the  one  where 
you  g-ot  blinded.  You  will  be  very  prou4 
of  your-selves,  and  your  friends  and  le-^ 
lations  will  be  verj'  proud  of  you."  | 

He  told  them  of  wbat  the  boys  were' 
doing  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  London,  and| 
said  Evergreen,  where  the  boys  are; 
going,  will  be  just  that  sort  of  place.      j 

I.ieut.-Col.  V.  "\V.  Gibson,  command-i 
Ing  officer  of  the  hospital,  and  Major| 
Cliarles  F.  Neergaard  of  the  Red  Cross 
show  the  men  every  possible  attention^ 
and  as  a  result  they  are  quite  cheerful^ 
Thp  morale  is  remarkably  fine.  The 
soldiers  have  music  and  enjoy  dancing 
more  than  anything  else.  A  few  nigMS 
ago  thev  occupied  the  Astor  box  in  tn^ 
Jletropolitan  at  "Faust,"  and  anoUiel 
i  night  they  went  to  the  Winter  Garden. 


BoSfovu.    Ty\a\.£.S.>  G-Uob€^. 
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SAYS  BLIND  WILL  SQOH  BE 
IVSADE  SELF-SUFFORTIHG 

WET.I;l^HbKY.    I'eb    14-\Vitliiii    a    feu' 
vears  thousands  of  this  r^ountry  .s  bhnd, 
now'looKe.l   uion  as  sightle.-s  and  eoni- 
i,  ot°lv  »in(itted    for   self-sustamm  ;   em- 
nlovment,    wili     have    been    made    feh-i 
Kur.poitinK.     said     Ircf     Haro.d     Wliite-, 
"bead  of   Boston   Univorsily,   v/ho  is  nowi 
acting    as    fducatioiial    director    for    thei 
Red   Cross    Institute    for   the   Blind    andl 
Kc^Dital   No.  7  in   Baltimore.   Md.   in  an 
address    to    Wellesley    College    students 

"'•The  people  of  this  country  are  of 
the  opinion  that  when  a  per^^on  becomes 
hlind  he  simultaneously  becomes  help- 
blmu  ne^^  ,-,i.ofe.ssor  declared.  "They 
tiii'rk  a  blind  person  is  dependent  on 
«ome  one  else  for  a  livelihooJ.  Approx- 
iinatoiy  200  of  Cncle  Sam's  tighter  who 
returned  to  this  country  blinded  are 
beiii^  trained  for  useful  and  self-sup- 
porting positjon.s  at  Hospital  Xo.  7.  In 
Baltimore.  After  these  soldiers  have 
been  fitted  for  future  life's  work,  thou-* 
sand  of  civilians,  blind,  throushout 
the  country  will  doubtless  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  receive  traininj,-  for 
vocations  which  will  lift  them  out  ofj 
the  dependent  class." 


yV\..rv.chesr€.-r.    yt.H..VV^>vTrTr-or. 
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Thenaumber  of  Amer^*»in  j&Oji^'^ 
olindcd  in  the  war  "*k^su^«singm 
amall.     According     to     Itaj.  Willian^ 


Shoemaker,  who  was^  in  charge  of  thci 
eye  departments  in  all  thq  American, 
hovspitals  in  Khgland.  and  \\'ho  recent-' 
iy  returned  to  hi.<;  homo  In  Philadel-j 
phia  after  18  months'  service  overseas, 
there  were  not  many  more  than  lUO 
American  soldier^  \vha  lost  their  sight] 

abroad.  v 

Lieut... Col.  Allen  Greenwood  ot 
Boston,  who  has  been  senior  consult- 
ins  oculi!5t  with  the  American  Kxpedi- 
tionary  For<ics,  said  upon  his  arrivaii 
in  New  York,  Saturday,  Jan.  25,  that 
of  the  110  cases  of  Windness  which 
had  be«n  treated  in.  Parift,4e  have  re-j 
turned  to  the  United  States.  ;! 

.  Lieut.-Col.  James  Bordley  is  iu 
charge  of  the  rc-educatlon  of  blinded 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  at  Ever- 
green hospital,  BaUimore.,  There  are 
at  present  123  men  at  Evergreen— two 
marines,  two  sailots,  two  civilians 
who  lost  their  sight  doing  '«^'ar  work, 
the  rest  .soldiers.  Nine  of  these  sol- 
diers became  blind  from  injury  or  dis- 
ease  108  lost  their  sight  in  foreign 
service.  Of  this  entire  number  65  are, 
totally  blind.  ' 


t\ii;v!?U.  YV\.a^£>b.,  ZIt-<^'-^S' 
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ton,  the  senior  consulting  spj^ciaii^ 
in  surgery  affecting  the  eyes  of  *mei^ 
bers  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  has  returned  to  this  country 
with  the  news  that  not  more  than 
110  soldiers  have  been  bliQ^g^  in  the 
war.  The  public  has  been  prepared 
for  a  higher  total;  Dr  Greenwood's 
announcement  will  relieve  the  anxi- 
eties of  many.  In  numerous  cases 
blindness  has  been  averted  by  the 
skill  of  the  surgeons.  The  nation 
will  care  for  the  soldiers  who  havt 
lost  their  sight,  and  be  thankful  thi; 
affliction  has  not  come  to  more  of  it 
fighting  men.  _  .^ 


(C>  H.    ;u!d   E. 

ONE  BLINUED  SOLDIER  reading  from  a  Braille  book,  at  the  Government  Hospital  at 
T3altim1?W?*"1fWs*SifflWI8S*Wbmrade  is  transcribing  on  a  typewriter,  which  writes  Braille, 

the  letters  of  the  blind. 


Bostovu.    VV\a.55.,    Ho^a^LJU. 


I   ,.  fPhotosraphs  Copyrlg'litpjfr  iiy  TIarris  S:   Ewiiiq:) 

'tipper  Left — Rug  Making  Is  One  of  the  Many  Arts  Taught  the  Men.     Lower 

Left — Blinded  Soldier  Reading  from  a  Braillic  Book  While  His  Sightless  Comrade 

Is  Transcribing  on  a  Typewriter  Which  Writes  Braille,  the  Letteis  of  the  Blind. 

cribing  on  a  Typewriter  Which  Writes  Braille,  the  Letters  of  the  Blind. 

Upper  Right — Basket   Making  Is  Particularly  Valuable  in   Developing  the  Sense' 

of  Touch.     Lower  Right — Home  of  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett  of  Baltimore,  Leased 

to  the  Government  at  Si  a  Year,  Is  United  States  Army  General  Hospital  No.  7, 

and  Is  Used  Exclusively  for  Development  of  the  Blind.     Insert — Binding  Braille 

Books  Kis  Comrades  Have   Written. 


.L>uvu>^^^.    VW-a^ss.-,   A.€.iArs- 

TRANSCRIBING  STORIES  TO 
BE   READ  BY   Bbi^D  SOLDIERS 


Mrs.  Cara  H.  ifcCrea  of  Washington,  widow  of  Captain  ^[oCrea.  U.  S. 
X.,  at  work  transcribing  stories  from  magazines  so  that  they  can  be 
read  by  American  soldiers  blinded  in  the  great  war.  The  transcribing  is 
accomplished  by  a  .system  of  raisod  points  known  as  the  "Braille  Sys-j 
leni."  The  typewriter  used  has  onl.v  six  keys,  the  letters  and  numbors,  j 
which  are  read  I'V  the  touch  ol"  the  li"?'  •-  i.^ini?  ni;irle  by  spe(i;il  >(im- 
binations. 


^c;uUu   Rtv/e^,   VWex.s.S.,  H€.-rA.ldU- 
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Blinaed   Solaiers   Learn   Useful   Work 


Bltj||[||llJ^y Idiers  are  rapidly  being  turned  from  helpless  dependents  into  producing  citizens  by  the  schools  of 
instruction  whFch  have  been  established  for  them.  At  the  left  a  soldier  is  operating  a  typewriter  which  writes 
Braille,  the  letters  of  the  blind,  and  the  one  at  the  right  is  learning  to  weave  beautiful  baskets  which  will  find  ready 
sale.     Nearly  all  the  blinded  are  taught   basket  making,  as  it  develops  the  sense  of  touch  most  rapidly. 


lAlo^cesre.^.  \Aa^'^S.,  ^cLe-^-t-A- 
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Mlss  Rose  Tralnof,"'S<Jeton,lJfth««b<6r  ^ 
the     special     aid    blind     r«l[^  corps  and 

Btaft.^ninecrore  tAonde^^Vfn^m  Rico 
hall,  her  subject  being  "The  reeducation 
of  our  war  blinded."  Miss  Tralnor  is 
herself  blind.  This  lecture  has  been 
arrang-ed  bj'  the  West  Boylston  read  ngr 
club,  and  a  cordial  Invitation  is  extended 
to   ti»e   nuhlio   to  attend 


for  war-relief  purposes  by  the  society's 
branches. 

For  the  year,  the  society's  receipts 
amounted  to  $58,477.90,  and  the  expenditures 
$48,689.44,  leaving:  a  balance  of  $9788.46. 

The  report  of  the  society,  of  which  M-s. 
iBarrett  Wendell  is  president,  continues  as 
follows: 

"We  need  preiparedness  for  peace  aa  well 
as  preparedness  for  war;  the  armistice  is 
not  pence,  and  we  have  much  before  us. 
Our  new  office  at  377  Boylston  street  glvCvT 
us  the  opportunity  of  being  of  greater 
service. 


BLiyP.  COMPLETES  100  PAIR  SOCKS 
Although  she  has  been  blind  for  30 
years,  Mrs.  Lydia  Autin  of  Poultney,  ; 
who  is  78  years  old,  has  completed  for 
the  soldiers  her  100th  pair  of  socks 
and  15  sweaters,  eight .  scarfs  and  12 
palrsof^TisUets^^^^^^^^^^___ 


H  a-rJTr'' i-cL.  Co  WW..   Post 
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in   tH''  'l!RlUiK  STORICS 

PHILADEIJPiRIA,  March  «. — A 
chain  of  large  stores  to  be  oper- 
ated by  blind  men  has  been  planned 
for  the  South.  Such  was  the  an- 
nouncement here-  at  the  annual  i 
business  meetiiie  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Teaching  Society.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Harold  White- 
head, who  outlined  the  proposed 
plan,  the  stores  will  be  run  by 
blind  men,  who  will-  bo  p;iid  a  good 
salary  and  alao  be  stockholders  in 
the  company.  This  Is  being  done' 
as  part  of  the  movement  to  benefit 
the  100,000  sigrhtless  persons  in  the' 
X^nited  Stjbtes.  __; 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  1919 


LIVING  UP  TO  ITS  NAME 


Special  Aid  Society  Reports  on  Its  Year's 
Work,  Showing  That  It  Has  Furnished 
Relief  in  Variety  and  Always  Promptly 


Living  pp  to  its  name,  the  Special  Aid 
Society  reports  a  busy  and  successf  il 
year  of  activities  in  war  relief.  Durmgi 
1918  nearly  $800,000  have   been  distributed! 


Maintaining  Three  Rest  Houses 

"-4.mong  important  pieces  of  work  un- 
dertaken have  been  the  opening  of  the 
Wendell  House,  and  very  recently  the  open- 
ing: of  the  Officers'  House,  together  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Major  WUlard 
Hotipc   ;!t    Camp   Devens. 

"The  .Vfa.lcr  Willard  House  has  accom- 
modated '\Wt  women  overnight,  and  with 
a  dining  room  accommodating  thirty,  1440 
have  breakfasted  at  the  house,  4414  lunch- 
eons have  been  served  and  5906  dinners. 

"The  Wendell  House  at  31  Mount  Ver- 
non Btreet  was  opened  for  men  in  uniform 
on  Dec.  2,  and  up  to  the  fourteenth  of  Fab- 
niary,  3997  registrations  had  been  made 
for  rooms  and   1367  breakfasts   served. 

"On  Saturday,  Feb.  1,  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  Cliarles  H.  FIske,  Jr.,  a 
house  was  opened  at  39  Bay  State  road 
to  accommodate  officers  and  their  families 
ipp.s.«!.'ng  thror.ijh  Boston  or  remaining  here 
temporarily. 

"A  fund  of  $.tOOO  was  raised  for  aviators, 
2'-'41  outfits  or  16,728  knitted  articles  were 
r.;rnished  and  540  kits  supplied. 

"A  fund  of  $8000  for  the  301st  Infantry  of 
the  Twenty-Sixth  Division   was  raised. 

"With  five  other  societies  the  Special  Aid 
gave  financial  assistance  and  volunteer 
workers  to  the  Liberty  Bread  Shops  for 
ten  months:  to  the  Public  Library  for  food 
exhibits  for  eight  months;  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Food  Bulletins  for  eleven 
n'cnths." 

Other  Help  in  Variety 

Besides  these  items,  according  to  the  re- 
port,  assistance   was     given     in     a     great 
variety  of  ways  too   numerous   to   give  In 
detail    here;    but    this    other   assistance    in- 
cluded a  paid  dietitian   for  the   summer  at 
the  Food  Conservation  Cottage  on   Boston 
Common,    a    supply    of    daily    papers    and 
n'agazines   at    the    Quarantine     Station     at 
Gallups    Island,    the    forwarding   of   Christ- 
mas bags  and  packages  overseas,  the  equip- 
ment of  a  barber  shop  for  naval   prisoners 
at    Deer    Island,    a    personal    representative 
at    Halifax    following    the    catastrophe    due 
«to  the  explosion,   hostesses  at  Y.   M.   C.   A. 
huts    at   Camp    Devens,    furnishing    masks, 
hospital    supplies,    clothing    and    volunteers 
to  hospitals  daring  the  influenza  epidemic, 
distribution  of  fuel  posters  during  the  coal 
famine,    and    volunteer     service     for     eight 
months  at  the  office   of   the  United   States 
marshal    in    connection    with    the    distribu- 
tion of  more  than  a  million  passes  to  the 
waterfront. 

In  the  variety  of  this  relief  'Work,  the 
prompt  response  of  the  society  and  the 
adaptability  and  resourcefulness  of  its 
members  are  at   once  apparent. 


Describing  the  present  work  of  the  so- 
ciety the  report  gives  the  following  activi- 
ties: „,.,,       A 

Maintenance  of  the  Major  ^"ard 
House,  the  Wendell  House  and  the  Officers 
House-  the  maintenance,  with  three  other 
societies,  of  the  United  Service  Canteen  at 
Trinity  Court,  and  contribution  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  canteen  in  Charlestown. 

Other  interests  are  classes  for  worK 
■with  the  blind,  and  aid  furnished  to  French 
sailors,  British  shipwrecked  sailors,  the 
Sailors'  Haven,  the  Shipping  Board,  Radio 
■School,  Aviation  Camp,  Key  West,  Fla,. 
Nationa!  Special  Aid  Society,  the  Wom- 
an's Seaman's  Friend  Society,  the  Minute 
I^Tan's  Comm'ttee,  the  American  Fund  for 
French  Wounded,  Italian  Relief  Society, 
•Polish  Relief  Society,  British  Relief  So- 
jciety,   and   for   the   refugees  at  Honfleur. 

"Our  Americanization  department,"  the 
report  goes  on,  "assisted  the  State  in 
translating  and  printing  seven  Govern- 
Iment  leaflets  on  food  conservation  In 
eleven  languages,  and  is  working  with 
the  Government  and  State  in  furnishing 
interpreters. 

'Through  our  speakers'  bureau  110 
meetings  of  various  organizations  were 
]  rovided  with  speakers,  and  sixteen  of 
these  with  speakers  of  European  experi- 
ence. The  home  relief  department  is 
working  with  the  adjutant  general  at  the 
State  House.  Special  mention  should  be 
given  to  the  eighty  branches  and  groups 
for  their  splendid  work  and  responsive- 
ness to  each  call  sent  out  from  headquar- 
ters, and  to  the  1,3,000  members  who  so 
generously  aided  the  society  by  their  do- 
nations   and    memberships. 

The  Future  Policy 

"Many  are  the  inquiries  concerning  the 
I  future  policy  of  the  society.  For  the  pres- 
pnt  we  must  continue  to  do  the  job  thnt 
lies  nearest  at  hand,  having  always  in 
mind  the  purpose  for  which  the  society 
was  organized:  Constructive,  educatlona" 
preparedness  along  every  line." 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  yeer  are  as 
follows: 

President,  Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell;  flrat  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Rob-ert  S.  Bradley;  vice  presi- 
dents, Mrs  George  R.  Agrassiz.  Miss  A.  H.  Borden. 
Miss  Grace  Richards;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Harold 
Murdock;  secretary,  Mrs.  Georgre  U.  Crocker; 
executive  secretary.  Miss  Letitia  Mason,  377 
Boylston  street,  Boston;  executive  committee, 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird, 
Mrs,  Charles  H.  Flske,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Homer  Gage, 
Worcester;  Mrs.  Lawrence  J.  Logan,  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund M.  Parker,  Mrs.  Herbert  Parker,  Lancas- 
ter; Mre.  William  L.  Putnam,  Manchester;  Mrs. 
Clarence  R.  Edwards,  Miss  Georgia  'H.  Emery, 
Mrs.  Felix  Vorenberg,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Mlnot, 
I  chairman  for  Boston. 

;     This  appeal  follows  the  report: 

"The  Special  Aid  Society  has  never  had 
i  a  drive  for  money  or  membership.  It  has 
I  relied  on  the  belief  of  its  members  and  of 

the    public    in    the    efficiency    of    its    work. 

To  continue,  it  must  have  money.  All 
I  donations  sent  to  the  treasurer  will  be 
i  gratefully  acknowledged." 


yy\A.woK<<ste.-r ,  A,Ho/U.wuoYU. 
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CASUALTIES  INCLUDE 

FEW  OF  BLINDNESS 

While  the  nuinber  of'  casuaJties  in 
the  American  army  as  a  result  of  the 
war  is  much  larger  than  was  general- 
ly supposed  when  the  armistice  was 
signejij  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  fact 
that,  according  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Hendrick- 
son  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  who  re- 
cently conferred  with  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral of  the  army  relative  to  the  dis- 
position 9nd  care  of  blinded  soldiers, 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
had  less  than  50  men  blinded  as  a  "re- 
sult of  the  war.  Of  this  number  it 
ap'pears  that  all  have  returned  to  the 
United  States  except  8  mca  who  arc 
still   in  France. 


BOSTON  GIRL  BRINGS  BLIND 


Miss  Rosanna  D  .Thomdike  in  Charge  of 
Nine  Sightless  Soldiers  Returning  on  the 

Traosport  George  Washington 



Having  in  her  charge  nine  soldiers  who 
had  been  blinded  in  the  war.  Miss  Ros- 
anna D.  Thorndike,  daughter  of  Albert 
Thorndike  of  337  Beacon  street,  arrived  in 
New  York  on  the  transport  George  Wash- 
ington yesterday.  She  has  been  overseas 
for  nineteen  months.  With  her  was  Miss 
Dorothy  Richardson  of  Woodstock,  Conn. 
M!ss  Thorndike,  when  she  first  went 
abroad,  served  in  Paris  as  an  aide  nurse. 
Then  she  secured  service  near  the  battle- 
front  and  was  for  months  in  the  zone  of 
fire,  where  she  had  to  wear  her  steel  hel- 
met and  gas  mask  most  of  the  time. 
Eventually  she  waa  transferred  to  Save- 
iioy,  where  the  American  war  blinded  were 
concentrated.  For  nearly  two  months 
Miss  Thorndike  has  had  charge  of  the 
nine    men    whom    she    brought   home. 

The  men  are  Sergeant  J.  T.  Reddervold 
of  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  privates  R.  J.  Joggera 
and  C.  H.  Ackerman  of  Kansas,  T.  V. 
Jazek  of  Texas,  J.  B.  Clayton  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Francis  Curran  and  Corporal 
Richard  Tuomey  of  New  York,  Charles 
Williamson  of  Pennsylvania,  and  H.  S 
Journeau  of  Michigan.  They  have  been 
taught  Braille  and  brought  along  many 
books.  During  the  voyage  Miss  Thorndike 
and  Miss  Richardson  read  to  them  and 
walked  the  deck  with  them  and  the  men 
were  devoted  to  their  custodians.  They 
are  to  go  to  a  hospital  in  Baltimore  anj 
Miss  Thorndike  and  Miss  Richardson  wi'.l 
accompany  them. 

On  the  George  Washington  also  were 
Captain  Kermit  Roosevelt,  his  wife  and 
i  their  two  children  and  many  Yankee  divi- 
sion wounded,  including  some  who  had 
'been   captured   by   the   Germans.     Sergeant 


FrankHn  J.  Damon,  102(1  Machine  •  Oun  | 
Battalion,  of  266  Broolclyn  aveniip.  Mrok-i 
line,  was  one  board.  He  was  capt..:  ^  ai 
J»eicheprey  and  because  he  would  not  give' 
the  German  officers  the  military  informa- 
tion they  sought  was  sentenced  to  three 
months  in  a  dungeon.  The  prisoners,  he 
said,  were  badly  treated  and  were  starved 
until  Red  Cross  supplies  came  to  them. 
James  Martinson  of  Mattapan,  former 
champion  motor  cycle  rider  of  America, 
came  on  the  George  Washington.  He 
served  under  General  Edwards  and  other 
commanders  as  a  despatch  bearer  and  was 
wounded. 


BUND  HEROES 
HUB  GIRL 


Miss  Thorndike  Arrives  in 
Charge  of  Nine  Sight-  * 
less  Soldiers 


MANY  BAY  STATE 

CASUALS  RETURN 


(Br  a  Staff  Correspondent  of  the  Het»Id.) 
NEW  YORK,  March  26~Mws  RoH-i, 
anna  Thorndike,  Back  Bay  society 
grirl,  arrived  here  today  on  the  trans- 1 
port  George  Washington,  but  not, 
as  to  most  of  the  war  fighters  and 
war-workers  whom  the  vessel 
brought  to  a  home-coming  which 
means  an  end  to  war  activities.  The 
war  is  over — but  not  yet  for  her. 

Around  her  during  the  voyase  of  the 
big  transport  -which  Is  filling  in  -with' 
the  business  of  just  plain  troops  carry-' 
ing  between  trans-Atlantic  trips  of  the 
President,  centered  the  full  weight  of 
the  journey's  pathos.  To  her  personal- 
ity turned  into  new  channels,  the  same 
personality  which  made  her  a  leader 
of  the  younger  social  set  a  couple  of. 
years  ago  in  Boston,  Is  to  be  credited 
chiefly  that  the  pathos  did  not  sink  to 
something  more  akin  to  despair. 

Pathos  of  the  Ho.rae-Comine         , 

There  was  pathos  linked  into  the  two 
or  three  "O'Ryan"  shoulder  inslffnla 
which  came  up  the  bay  -with  their  wear-! 
ers  today  to  get  the  far  away  echo  of; 
the  triumphant  strains  of  the  bands  as 


their  27th  division  comrades  went  up' 
Fifth  avenue  to  the  ovation  of  millions:' 
•there  was  pathos  in  the  homecoming 
of  men  who  brought  the  clinging  pal-, 
lor.of  Germ.in  prison  hardship—some  ofi 
these -JC.  T).  men— and  in  the  homecom  | 
Ing  oT  me^  -with  iimps  and  scars  and 
missing  limbs—some  of  these  also  men! 
of  the  New  England's  overseas  divi-l 
sion."  ! 

There  was  pathos  too  In  the  arrival 
of  wounded  Capt. ,  Kermit  Roosevelt, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  their  t-wo 
children,  home  from  the  war  to  no 
greeting  from  the  courageous-hearted 
father  who  had  cheered  him  off  to  bat- 
lie. 

But  plumbing  a  depth  of  pathos  j 
greater  than  the  aggregate  of  aJJ  rest 
which  camo  into  port  today  with  the 
George  Washington  and  her  more  than 
■(000  troops,  war  workers  and  pas.sengcrs. 
.vas  that  .summarized  in  a  little  group 
)f  nine  men  in  olive  drab— nine  men^ 
,vho  came  back  as  the  special  charges; 


MISS    R08ANNA    D.    THORNDIKE 

Daug-hter    of    Albert    Thorndike    of    837 
Beacon   Street,   "WTio   Has  Just  Returned 
from   France   m   Chargre   of   Nine   Blind 
,  Soldiers. 


The  sacrifice  which  these  men  con- 
tributed to  America's  overseas  victory 
ffaa  the  most  precious  of  all  human 
lenses— their  eyesight.  They  !:!ame  back 
stone  blind— some  of  them  with  only 
^mpty  sockets  where  their  eyeballs  used 
(o  be,  others  with  staring,  wide-open 
jyes  robbed  of  vision  by  German  poi- 
ion  gases. 

The  nine  sat  almost  smileless  through 
;he  bustle  of  debarkation.  Fellow 
Soughboys  of  theirs  who  came  home 
Dn  the  .?hip  were  athrill  'on  all  the 
Seeks  -with  the  Joy  of  once  more  seeing 
America's  shores.  But  to  these  the 
home-coming  brought  only  a  sinking  of 
the  h.eart— a  saddeninf  realization  that 
to 'them  America  will  never  again  yield 
the  brightness  of  her  sunlight. 
I  Only  when  the  voice  of  Miss  Thorn- 
idike  sounded  in  their  ears  or  that  of 
Miss  Dorothy  Richard.son  of  Wood- 
stock, Ct.,  did  their  faces  light  up,  or 
when  the  name  of  either  of  the  two 
young  women  was  mentioned  to  them. 
'Miss  Thorndike?  God  bless  her,  she's 
an  angel." 

This  was  the  comment  of  Private  C. 
P.  Ackerman,  a  Kansas  boy  -of  the  nine,, 
as   the   reporter   talked   to   him. 

Untiring  in  Devotion  to  Duty 

Miss  Thorndike  renounced  the  life  of 
a  society  debutante.  19  months  ago  to  go 
overseas.  She  served  for  a  time  in 
Pari.s— her  standin,?  being  that  of  an 
aide  nurse  in  the  American  expedition- 
ary force.  Her  zeal  for  service,  liow- 
lever,  led  her  to  sack  service  nearer  the 
hattlefront,  and  for  montns  she  worked 
.-ight  in  the  zone  of  fire— in  the  areas 
where  she  had  to  wear  a  tin  hat  llke^ 
the  doughboys  do  and  had  to  keep  her 
jgas  mask  always  at  the  alert. 
I  Her  work  finally  brought  h-^r  to  the 
'ho.spital  at  Savenoy,  in  the  Loire  area, 
where  tlie  American  war  blinded  from 
all  over  France  were  concentrated.  Siie 
has  had  the  nine  men  who  came  home 
today  in  charge  for  nearly  two  months. 

HeV  devotion  to  the  almost  helpless 
men  and  her  adaptability  to  the  task  of 
bringing  into  their  lives  all  the  cheer 
possible  was  the  admiration  of  nurses 
who  came  home  on  the  George  "Wash- 
ington  as  passengers. 

"She's  a  wonderful  girl,"  said  one  of 
these  nurses.  "She  has  a  kindness  of 
neSrt  and  a  graclousness  of  spirit  sel- 
dom seen.  Those  boys  are  most  fortu- 
nate to  be  under  her  care.  I  have 
watched  her  on  the  voyage.  Seldom 
have  I  Sfcn  s\ich  unselfish  devotion  as 
6he  and  Miss  Richardson  have  displayed. 
They  Imve  actually  made  the  lives  of 
thes»  men  almost  happy." 

Goes  with  Charges  to  Baltimore 

There  was  no  one  on  hand  to  greet 
Miss  Thorndike  on  her  return  from  19 
months  in  France.  She  cabled  to  her 
family  asking  that  they  refrain  from 
coming  on  to  New  York. 

"I  felt  they  might  come  to  New  York 
and  be  left  standing  outside  the  pier," 
she  said  today,  but  the  real  reason  for 
her  renunciation  of  tlie  home  coming 
greeting  she  had  been  longing  for  is 
manifest.  It  is  explained  in  the  de- 
votedness  with  which  she  is  applying 
herself  to  the  task  of  bringing  hapi)i- 
ness  into  the  lives  of  her  hero  charges. 
She  felt  that  nothing  sould  distract  her 
from  her  attention  to  them.  The  men 
nro  going  to  base  hospital  7,  Baltimore, 
and  Miss  Thorndike  and  Miss  Richard- 
.son are  going  wiht  them.  "I  imagine 
'hat  there  will  be  such  a  large  staff 
there  that  perhaps  our  aid  will  not  be 


needed,"  Miss  Thorndike  said  today,  and 
there  seemed  a  trace  of  reluctance  in 
the  statement  anticipating  that  her 
work  might  soon   end. 

The  two  young  women  have  taught  all 
the  men  the  Braille  alphabet,  a  system 
which  enables  the  men  to  read  from  the 
extensive  Braille  library  which  they 
have  brought  along.  The  young  women 
gather  the  men  around  and  read  to 
them  for  hours:  during  the  voyage  they 
jpromenaded  with  them  on  the  decks, 
jleading  their  sightless  way,  and  in  many 
other  ways  endeavored  to  lighten  the 
plight  whiclt  the  war  thrust  upon  them. 
How  well  the  young  women  succeeded  is 
best  told  by  the  wa.v  in  wliich  their 
voices  set  agleam  today,  faces  which,, 
when  the  Voices  were  silent,  were  set 
in  stolid  lines. 

I  Brave  in  Their  Affliction 

Only  one  of  the  men  is  a  New  Eng- 
lander.  Miss  Richardson  says  that  the 
group  of  nine  is  a  representative  allied 
group.  They  all  joined  the  colors,  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States;  rep- 
resented among  them  are  the  nationali- 
ties of  Ireland,  Norway,  Poland,  France 
and   Bohemia. 

"They  are  brave  men,"  Miss  Thorn- 
dike said.  "They  proved  that  in  the 
f.ace  of  German  fire.  They  are  brave 
now  in  their  affliction.  They  strive 
most  manfully  to  maintain  the  optimis- 
tic viewpoint,  but  there  are  times  when 
they  can't  restrain  the  depression  which 
sinks  in  upon  them.  We  are  just  doing 
our  best  to  give  to  their  lives  all  the 
happiness  pos.sible." 

The  only  New  Knglander  i.s  Sergt.  J. 
T.  I"tedaei-\-old,  PittsfieKl.  The  others 
are  Privs.  R.  J.  Joggers  and  C.  H. 
Ackerman,  both  of  Kansas .\T.  V.  Jezek, 
Waco,  Tex.;  J.  B.  Clayton,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Franci.^s  Curran.  New  York  city; 
Charles  Williamson.  Pennsylvrania;  H. 
S.  Journeau,  Detroit,  and  Corp,  Richard 
Tuomey.  .Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y. 
•  Miss  Thorndike's  home  is  at  337  Bea- 
con street,  Boston. 

Yankee  Division  Casua's 

•   Tjyo    of    the    numerous    Casual    compa- 
nies   on    the    George    Washington    were 
composed    almost   wholly    of   New    Eng- 
I  land   men.    largely   Y.    D.    men.     Several 
had  been  captive^  in  Germany.     On  two 
I  other    transports    arriving    today     were 
also     nunierous      New      England     men. 
j  These  transport.^  were  the  Susciuehanna, 
I  which  brought  2393  troops,  and  the  Ven- 
lezla,  which  brought  1496. 

The  nurses  and  civilian  passengers  on 
the  George  Wa.shington  included  a  nvun-; 
ber  of  young  wc:;;c;v  from  New  Eng- 
land. There  also  came  on  this  vessel  as 
la  passenger  Capt.  Richard'  Dana  Skin- 
ner, Manchcstei-,  Mass.,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Herald. 

Another  passenger  was  William  F. 
Mulligan  of  Thompsonville,  Ct.,  chair- 
man of  the  K.  of  C.'s  war  work  activl-! 
:ties.  I 

On  the  Susquehanna  was  the  17th  raiU; 
j  road  engineers,  complete.  This  reg'i- 
Iment  was  composed  almost  altogether 
[of  men  from  southern  railroad.s.  but  It 
[had  one  company  made  up  largely  of. 
[New  England  i.-iilroad  men. 

Sergt.  Franklin  J.  l>;imon.  I02d  ma- 
chine gun  battalion,  of  266  Brookline  av- 
enue, Brookline.  was  one  of  those  ar- 
living  on  the  George  Washington.  He 
wajs.  one  of  the  Yankee  division  prison- 
ers captured  by  the  Germans  at  Seiche- 
prey. 

Tells  of  Hun  Prison  Horrors 

"The  Germans  said  I  was  'insolent.'  " 


WK 


ne  said  today.  "So  they  put  me  in  aj 
dungeon  for  three  montlis." 

His  Insolonce  wa.s  during:  tlie  Ques- 
tioning to  which  the  German  army  in-' 
reHigrenco  officers  sub.iecled  him  after 
his  capture.  I 

"How  did  tliey  use  us?"  He  repeated! 
the  question  put  to  him  today.  "They 
treated  u.s,  fine  just  after  capture- 
We  were  mighty  precious  for  a  time. 
The  raid  was  for  the  exprass  >  purposei 
of  gpttin?  prisoner.'',  and  there  were  re- 
wards for  each  man  brought  in  They' 
Were  mighty  careful  of  us,  tlie  German| 
soldiers  who  took  us,  until  they  had 
turned   us   over. 

"We  nnachine  gunners  were  out  Inl 
front  of  the  26th  division  lines.  The! 
(Jerman  attack  swept  by  us  on  bothi 
sides;  we  were  flanked.  I  was  stunned] 
by  a  .■=hcll  explosion.  Before  our  men 
counter-attacked  to  drive  the  Germans 
way  back,  we  were  well  on  our  way  be- 
hind the  German  lines.  They  told  us 
Sclchopvdy  w.as  s\  German  victory,  buti 
we  have  learned  different  since  coming| 
out  of  Hunland. 

"The  chief  of  the  board  of  intelligence 
off lcpr.=;. before  whom  we  were  taken  hadi 
e-vi.iently  lived  a  great  deal  in  tih^! 
United  States.  He  asked  us  all  kind 
of  questions  in  English,  and  he  chatted: 
with  us  about  Tremont  street,  Boston, 
and  Broadway.  New  York.  Ho  was  not 
very  harsh.  ,  i 

"Ho  asked  me  the  strength  of  the 
American  forces  in  France  and  I  told 
him  it  was  millions.  Other  questions 
I  evaded  or  answered  in  a  misleading 
manner.  When  they  couldn't  get  any-, 
thing  ,out  of  me  tliey  told  me  I  was! 
•in.solenf  antl  sent  mc  to  a^  dungeon  in  I 
the  cellar  of  an  old  French  castle  in 
northern   France. 

,.  "They  almost  starved  us  for  the  first 
few  months.  Then  w^e  began  to  get 
supplies  from  the  Red  Cro.ss  and  things 
looked  up  for  us.  The  Red  Cross  is 
certainly   a  great  organization."  I 

Mattapan  Hero  in  Arrivals  i 

Another  returned  prisoner  was  Sergt. 
James  Stearns,  Hallowell,  Me. ,  He  went 
overseas  with  the  301st  Infantry,  "Bos- 
ton's Own."  from  Camp  Devens,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  82d  division.  He 
was  captured  Oct.  9,  at  the  Argonne. ; 
He  >ised  to  work  on  the  street  cars  in 
Brockton  and  Quincy. 

Sergt.  William  M.  Hatch,  E  company, 
101st  engineers  of  Brockton,  came  back 
with  a  citation  for  gallantry.  "My 
battalion  went  over  the  tqp  as  dough- 
boys at  Chateau  Thierry  on  July  18," 
he  said,  in  describing  the  service  of  the| 
101st,  his  regiment.  "I  was  blown  into 
a  shell  hole  by  the  concussion  of  a  high 
explosive  shell.  Before  I  recovered  my 
senses  I  was  gassed.  They  found  me 
unconscious    in    the    shell    hole." 

James  Martinson,  champion  motor- 
cycle rider  of  America  at  distances  of 
from  Cine  mile  to  26  miles,  was  a  wound- 
ed man  among  the  George  Washington's! 
troops.     His  home  is  at  Mattapan.  ^ 

He  served  overseas  as  a  dispatch  rid- 
er. In  winning  the  motorcycle  champ- 
ionship of  America  at  St.  Louis  In  1914, 
he  did  a  mile  in  36  4-5  seconds  and  26 
miles  in  19  minutes.   43  -seconds. 

"But  you  can't  drive  fast  over  there,"- 
he  said  today.  "Only  about  65  or  70 
miles  an  hour.  And  then  only  on  espe- 
cially  good  roads,"  he  added.  "They 
have  some  good  roads  in  France,.,  tout 
those  in  the  battle  area  are  territolk 


Boston  Nurse  Shell  Shocked 

"I  was  serving  as  dispatch  rider  for 
the.  2Cth  division  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  i 
at  the  Argonne.  I  carried  a  good  many 
of  Gen.  Edwai-ds's  orders.  He's  a  prince 
of  a  general.  I've  served  under  lots  of 
them  and  I  know.  I  was  transferred 
frequently  from  one  army  corps  to  an- 1 
other. 

"The  roads  were  fierce  at  Chateau 
Thierry  and  the  Argonne.  Too  much 
shell  fire.  I'd  start  out  and  I'd  have 
to  push  my  machine  most  of  the  way." 

One  of  the  Boston  nurses  who  came 
on  the  George  Washington  was  a  victim 
of  shell  shock.  She  served  for  a  long 
period  right  in  the  front  lines.  She  is 
Miss  Jeanette  A.  Tappan  of  319  Hunt- 
ington ■  avenue.  j 
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Sightless  Heroes 

Bless  Ba(;k6ay 

Girl  as  Angel 

Miss  Rosanna  D.  Thorndike 
Arrives  in  Charge  of  Nine 
Blind  Men — Spurns  Society  to 
Devote  Life  to  Helping  War  Victims 


By  MARY  MAHONEY 

Traveler  Staff  Reporter  j 

-N'lOW  yor.K.  Marcli  26— Miss  Rosannaj 
D.  Thorndike,  Vincent  Club  gijrl.  mcm-j 
ber  of  the  exclusive  Sewing  Circle,  andj 
social  favorite  with  the  younger  set  dur-j 
ing  h^r  deibutanto  aa■^^,  thinks  more  of 
the  welfare  of  nine  sightless  soldiers 
than  she  doe&  for  society  or  the  hundred, 
and,  one  things  that  attract  a  woman 
of  wealth. 

Even  honie  has  no  cad.  Her  parents, 
Mr.  anj  Mrs.  Albert  "Thorndike  of  337' 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  were  not  at  the'j 
piei'  yesterday  when  the  Geoige  Wash- 
ington docked  because  Miss  Thorndike 
cabled  them  to  refrain  from  coming  t* 
Now   York. 

Today  the  pretty  Boston  girl  and  h«t* 
charges  are  on  their  way  to  base  hos- 
pital No.  7  in  Baltimore.  Until  she  seeaf 
the  siglitless  .soldiers  there  she  will  not 
swerve  in  her  devotion  to  them.  Homej 
friends  and  all  must  wait  until  her  duty 
has  ended. 


One  New  England  JBoy 

There  is  but  one  New  Englander  in 
the  group:  he  is  Sergt.  J.  T.  Reddervoid 
of  Pittsfield.  "God  Bless  hej-.  She's  an 
angel,"  said  one  blind  soldier.  The 
others   repealed    the  trtfltTfe. 

Miss  Tliorndilce  lias  been  in  war  work 
in  France  for  four  years  and  has  ac- 
complished much  for  the  blinded  soldiers 
of  the  Fionch  and  American  annies. 
Shortly  after  Miss  Thorndike  was  form- 
ally presented  as  a  debutante  four  jears 
ago.  war  was  declared.  Instantly  she 
dropped  all  social  engagements  and  took 
vip  .serious  study,  to  enuip  herself  for 
what  now  promises  to  be  her  life  work. 
She  went  to  France  and  her  splendid 
efforts  there  among  the  French  blind 
secured     her      the   title     of    directoress. 

il^ater  she  worked   with  the  blind   under 

I  the  Red  Cross. 

Acts  as  Interpreter 

When  the  l'nite<i  Stale.s  went  into  the 
war  Miss  Tliodndike  accompanied  the 
American  boys  thiough  the  Verdun  and 
St.  Mihiel  campaigns  as  an  interpi-etcr. 
Her  thorough  knowledse  of  the  French 
language  enabled  her  to  assist  the  boys 
from  home   in  many   ways. 

When  the  American  casualties  grew', 
and  Miss  Thorndike  learned  tliat  130 
Amencans  lia\S  been  blinded  totally,  sJje 
gave  up  everything  to  do  the  big  w'orli 
of  keeping  these  men  up  from.the  aw- 
ful darkness  of  spirit  .which  threatened 
(hem.  The  men  were  sent  to  a  hospital 
ofvthe  coast  of  France  near  gt.  Nazaii-e.i 

111  'rTT'-Rfcifillrirt  TiniiTi  nifrriniTi  Ttirr 

IMis.q  Thorndike  personally   took   chaige 
|of  60  American  sightless  soldiers. 
f    The   men    have   been    taught   typewrit- 
ilng,    the   Braille   system    of   reading   and 

writing  music,  and.  best  of  all.  how  to 
;be  happ.v  under  their  affliction,  be- 
frause  the  blind  soldier  shows  a  depres- 
|sion    which    is    lacking    among    the    men 

who  have  lo.'=t  logs  and  arms. 

Untiring  in  Devotion 

When  Miss  Thorndike  was  met  at  the 
boat  by  the  Traveler  I'eoorter  she  asked 
about  affairs  in  Boston.  ller  sister. 
A'liss  Dorothy  Thorndike.  a  debuonte  of 
tliis  season,  has  had  many  affairs  given 
in  her  honor,  but  these  did  not  interest 
Miss  Rosamia.  Social  events  are  in  the 
background.  While  she  talked  about 
her  men  an  officer  came  in  with  in- 
structions. 

"Do  you  with  to  leave  the  boat  and 
go  with  the  nurses?"  he  asked. 

"1  wish  to  go  to  the  hospital  with  my 
boys."  she  replied.  "I  want  to  go 
through  to  Baltimore  and  remain  with 
them.  I  must  cdfitinue  their  instruc- 
tions. I  have  been  with  these  poor 
lads  all  through  their  hardest  days  and 
I  wish  to  stay  with   them  now." 

Homecoming  a   Tragedy 

"The  homecoming  of  these  men  was  a 
tragedy,"  she  said,  as  the  boat  Jockcd. 
"The  bands  and  the  cheering  throngs 
could  not  but  lemind  these  men  they 
could  no  lon,ger  enjoy  the  picture  of  the 
happy  homecoining  afforded  their  broth- 
ers. Cheering  them  up  is  the  hardest 
part  of  our  work.  ' 

With  Mis.s  Thorndike  was  Miss  Dor- 
othy Richardson  of  Woodstock,  Ct.,  who 
has  worked  for  four  years  with  th^ 
blind  soldiers. 

Sfergt.  J.  F.  Riddervokl  of  Chicago  was 
shot  through  the  head,  the  bullet  enter-" 
ing  one   temple  and   coming   out   at   the 


i  ether,  shooting  out  both  eyes.  He  has 
been  taught  to  play  the  violin.  He  says 
tile  boys  call  him  "Diamond  Jim,"  as  he 
has  two  glass  eyes. 

James  Cla.vton  lost  both  eyes  and  the 
I  fingers  from  his  right  hand.  He  ha.s 
I  been  taught  to  play  a  flute.  Herbert 
iJouinean  of  Detroit  was  a  public  singer 
[before  the  war_  and  although  deep  holes 
mark  the  place  where  once  his  eyes 
were,  he  sings  every  day  to  "cheei-  the 
fellows  up."  He  also  has  learned  to 
make  brushes. 

The  small  group  of  American  blind 
soldiers  will  attend  the  Baltimore  hos- 
pital school  until  taught  vocations.  Miss 
Thorndike  feels  her  work  has  only  just 
begun  and  she  intends  to  devote  her 
years  to  making  every  one  of  her  special 


citizen. 


[  Miss  Rosanna  Thorndike,  a  leader, 
in  Boston's  best  society,  returned  to 
the  United  States  yesterday  guiding 
nine  blind  Yankee  soldiers,  who  bless 
lier. 
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BOSTON  GIRL  BACK  TROM  FRANCE 
ifr  CHARGE  OE  BLIND  SOLDIERS 


MISS     ROSANNA     D.     THORNDIKE 


Miss  Rosanna  D.  Thorndike  of  this 
city  returned  yesterday  to  New  York 
on  one  of  the  transports  bringing  sick 
and  -st^unded   soldiers   from  France. 

Miss     Thorndike     and     Miss     Dorothy 


Richardson  of  Woodstock,  Conn,  had  j 
charge  of  eight  blind  soldiers  coming 
across. 

Miss     Thorndike    is    the    daughter     of 
Albert  Thorndike  of  337  Beacon  st. 


BosCow,  lNAa,5S-.   {\ 
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Miss  Thorndit^e 
Returns  Home 


M^ 


fISS  ROSANNA  THORNDIKE, 
who  arrived  on  the  George 
Washington  in  the  mldweeic,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Thorndike  of  Beacon  street,  has 
done  the  most  wonderful  work,  per- 
haps of  any  of  the  young  Boston 
girls  of  her  prominent  coterie  In 
the  interests  of  the  -w^bUnd.  With 
ber  arrived  nine  bInf8fBF''^ldiers 
who  had  been  in  her  charge  for 
nearly  two  months  before  sailing. 
Miss  Thorndike's  sisters  are  Miss 
Mary  and  Miss  Dorothy.  She  was 
presented  two  years  ago  last  Win- 
ter. A  year  and  a  half  ago  she 
went  overseas. 
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Remarkable  Progress  of  Men  at 

Beautiful  Hospital  Near 

Baltimore. 


GIVEN    W(LUABLE    TRAINING 
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After  Meil*  Become    Ciff 
Vocations  Positions  Are 
Found  for  Them. 
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Baltimore,  March  29. — Every  now 
and  then  one  meets  a  young  soldier  on 
the  streets  of  Baltimore  stepping  along 
briskly,  his  arm  interlocked  with  that 
of  a  bright  young  woman.  The  over- 
fipas  stripes  on  the  soldier's  left  sleeve 
attract  attention,  which  is  intensified  by 
one  or  two  wound  stripes  on  his  right 
sleeve.  Hi.s  step  is  buoyant,  and  a  per- 
sistent smile  lights  up  his  face  as  he 
treads  his  way  confidently  along  and 
crosses  the  streets  without  fear  of  the 
tooting  automobiles.  One  looks  again 
and  again  to  be  convinced  that  the  sol- 
dier is  sightless.  ^1 

He  is  onciof  tlie  boys  from  Evergreen, 
known  officially  a? .General  Hospital  No. 
7  for  Blinded  Soldiers,  and  is  out  for 
exerci.se  ^vri^  ouj>ef  the  young  women 
who    are'  giving    their    efforts   to    bring 


new  sight  to  the  lads  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  eyes  for  the  world's  safety. 
There  are  many  such  sightless,  but  all 
are  cheerful  and  hopeful,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  down-hearted,  weary 
lads  who  came  to  Evergreen  a  month 
or  so  ago.  These  blind  have  been  re- 
created at  Evergreen,  for  they  have  been 
rendered  self-dependent,  efficient  and 
(hopeful. 

Lauded  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 

1  This  is  the  result  of  the  training  at 
Evergreen,  which  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
the  famous  English  expert,  himself 
blind,  on  a  recent  visit  here,  declared 
to  be  equal  to  that  at  his  own  St. 
Dunstan's  Hospital  in  England. 

Evergreen   was  donated   to   the   Gov- 

(Crnment  by  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett 
daughter-in-law  of  the  late  John  W, 
Garrett,   president  of   the   Baltimore  & 

j  Ohio  Railroad. 

(      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Pleasants  alsc 

I  felt  the  thrill  of  patriotic  fervor  and 
gave  their  home,  just  across  from  Ever- 
green, to  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  splendid 
ly   adapted   to  the  work,  with   spacious 

,  rooms  and  beautiful  gardens  filled  witl 
the    fragrance    of    boxwood    and    ever 

j  green. 

j  Mrs.  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  wh< 
has  made  her  home  in  New  York  foi 
many  years,  but  whom  Maryland  con 
siders  her  own,  is  the  hostess  at  Ever 
green.  Now  that  the  wounded  are  be- 
ing returned  to  our  shores  the  number 
of  her  guests  increases  daily. 

During   their   first   days  "they   are   ill 

j  at  ease  and  uncomfortable  in  their  sur- 
roundings, but  a  few  days  make  a  won- 

I  derful  change  in  their  lives.  Their 
steps  become  surer  and  they  gain  con- 

I  fidence  in  themselves  that  is  good  to  see. 
The  patients  are  either  totally  blind 
or  have  such  defective  vision  that  they 
are  precluded  from  re-entrance  into 
usual  occupations,  or  even  normal  life, 
without  some  training.  So  completely 
will  their  lives  be  changed  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  pass  through  a 
period  of  mental  readjustment  and  phys- 
ical readaptation  before  they  can 
thoughtfully  weigh  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Makes   Them    Self-Dependent. 

The  difficulties  confronting  the  in- 
structors can  be  appreciated  only  when 
it  is  understood  that  the  blind  have  to 
be  taught  even  the  simplest  conventions 

I  of  life,   such  as  walking  with   freedom, 

j  handling  thejr  food  and  dressing.  Thert! 

lare  courses  to  teach  the  men  "how  to 
be  blind,"  to  teach  them .  that,  though 
blind,  they  are  still  normal  men;  to 
impress  upon  them  the  importance  of 
observing  the  usual  conventions  of  life; 
the  necessity  of  strictly  living  up  to  the 
rules  of  personal  hygiene;  the  advan- 
tages of  association  with  normal  people ; 
to    afford    them    an    opportunity    to   de- 

ivelop. 

I  The  school  authorities  have  provided 
courses  in  wage-earning  occupations. 
Among  the  courses  are  physical  train- 
ing, fundamental  hand-training,  reading 
and  writing  of  Braille  and  typewriting. 
Physical  training  inclndes  personal  hy- 
giene, swimming,  bowling,  outdoor 
h;ports  and  gymnasium  exercises.  There 
are  courses  in  basketry,  weaving,  net- 
ting, chair-caning  and  carpentry.  No 
trade  is  considered  that  J\as  not  eco- 
nomic .advantages  for  both  employer 
end  blind  employee.  Eflicie'ncy  is  the 
watchword. 

It  appears  quite  probable  that  com- 
mercial work  will  have  to  be  the  most 


Benoiw  oceapational  effort,  and  n-ith 
this  idea,  comprehensive  courses  in  busi- 
ness eoonomics,  salesmansiiip,  office 
management,  use  of  mechanical  office 
t-quipment  and  the  principles  of  account- 
ing and  bookkeeping  are  being  devel- 
oped. In  this,  as  in  industrial  work, 
it  may  become  necessary,  in  order  to 
gain  practical  experience,  to  place  the 
men  in  shops  and  offices.  As  the  sur- 
geon general's  jurisdiction  cea.ses  when 
a  man  leaves  the  hospital,  this  effort 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

Agricultural  courses  are  to  be  estab- 
lished for  those  who  have  rural  homes. 
Not  only  are  the  men  trained,  but  posi- 
tions are  found  for  them;  everj-  effort 
is  made  to  make  them  self-supporting 
and  independent.  If  they  fail  in  one 
line  of  work  they  are  taken  back  and 
trained  in  another. 

A  recreational  leader  provides  enter- 
tainment for  the  men  during  their  free, 
time.  Dances,  music,  amateur  theat-j 
ricals  and  musicales  are  important.  At 
various  welfare  clubhouses  in  Balti- 
raore  one  may  find  the.se  sightless  sol- 
diers dancing  and  enjoying  it.  They 
lead  their  partners  as  skillfully  as  any, 
.■ind  collide  less  frequently  than  those 
who  can  see.  This  is  due  to  "sound- 
seeing,"  their  instructors  say. 

Invaded  by  Cupid. 

Love,  too,  is  blind.  He  proved  this 
when  George  Calvert,  a  patient,  fell  in 
love  with  pretty  Helen  Crockcn,  who 
was  one  of  the  volunteer  workers  at 
Evergreen.  The  wedding  was  a  quiet 
home  affair,  with  only  the  relatives  of 
ifiss  Crocken  and  some  of  the  boys  as 
Kuests.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvert  have 
made  their  home  in  one  of  the  prettiest 
little  cottages  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  near  Evergreen.  Each  day  Mrs. 
Calved  escorts  her  husband  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  he  is  continuing  his  studies 
that  he  ma.v  become  a  wage-earner. 

'  Only  a  short  time  ago  another  pa- 
tient, Edward  M.  Roberts,  married 
Miss  Rose  Potter,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
•■eremony  was  performed  in  the  big  old 
library  of  Evergreen,  and  comrades  of 
Roberts,  blinded  in  battle,  were  guests. 
Mr.  Roberts  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  American  soldier  to  be  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Germans.  While  carrying 
a  wounded  comrade  from  the  field  a 
shell  burst  near  them,  killing  the  com- 
rade and  blinding  Roberts. 

Many  other  soldiers  have  found 
sweethearts,  and  some  brides,  since 
they  have  come  to  Evergreen.  ^f0 


CHAIfCE  OrfEEED  TO  LEARN 
TO  MAKE  TYPE  POE  BLIND 

With  the  opening  of  a  cla 
type  making  for  use  by..JgPlW!nd,  under! 
the  auspice.s  of  the  NdffBnal  League  for] 
.•ice.  another  opportunity ' 
ir  .service  and  philanthropic! 
'.terwaaien  who  have  laidj 
a  tross  activities. 
Irters.  1703  AValnut  Street, 
Tcation  for  entering  the  class, 
!eived  between  11.30  and  12.3oi 
is  estimated  that  it  will  re- 
fiuire  about  six  lessons  to  complete  the 
course.  A  cliarge  of  $3  will  be  made. 
The  first  lesson  will  be  tausht  next 
Monday,  at  headquarters,  where  the, 
efjuipment  is  in  readiness.  An  expert  in-i 
structor  from  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Overbrook,  will  teach.  ••  i 
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WILL  ORGANIZE  CLASS 

FOR  BLlNDEft-gOLDlERS 


Foi^ttVe  especial  piiipose  of  helping 
))liii(i^s(tf(liers  a»^-l:Miai-*ji  revised  Braille 
will  1)0  rt^anizfjjvjijf  Mrs/^Austin  Purves. 
of  (jm^g^M^  lliljj  at  11.30  o'clock  today  at 
the  jleadquartefs  of  the  National  League 
for  Woman's  Service,  1703  Walnut  street. 

An  '..istructor  from  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook  has  been  engaged  to 
teach.  The  Braille  code  is  simple  and 
can   be   mastered   in   five  or  six   lessons. 


Women  to  Teach  3Hnd  Soldiers  \ 

Philadelphia  women  niteresleJ  in'  TT»%  work 
or"  ameliorating  the  niisfortune  of  men^who 
lost  their  sight  whtle  TK^tli  tlj«,  .^Mj^ican 
forces  overseas  will' organise  A  olSiss  m^re- 
vised  Braille  under -Mrs.  Aus^n  Purves,  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  at  *^  headquarters  of  the 
National  League  foi^*Women's  Service,  1703 
Chestnut  streef.  at  11:30  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. The  purpose  of  the  orgHnization  will  be 
to  teach  the  blind  the  making  of  Braille  type. 
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HELPING  MO  5OL0ll:R5 
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Beautiful  Estate  Near 
Baltimore  Home  of 
American  Fighters 
Made  Sightless 
bu  Wounds 


V  WAU  has  its  compensu 
tlous,  count  large  among 
them  the  new  opportouity 
aud  incentive  it  has  been 
the  means  of  giving  tlu; 
blind.  In  doing  their  plain 
duty  by  the  men  made 
sightless  In  their  service  the  nations 
are  at  the  same  time  acquiring  vision. 
Under  compulsion  of  war.  solution  of 
the  whole  "problem  of  the  blind"  has 
advanced  Immeasurably.  The  number 
of  blinded  soldiers  Is  relatively  small ; 
In  learning  how  to  return  them  to  in 
dustrial  life,  the  world  ,1s  devising  :i 
practical  system  of  education  for  th«' 
far  greater  host  of  blind  civilians. 

Somehow  the  words  "blindness,"  "d«^ 
pendency"  and  "destitution"  have  bi- 
come  linked  in  the  language  as  If  they 
were  born  conjoined.  The  process  i»f 
diTorce  Is  well  under  way.  The  pio- 
neers saw  It  long  ago,  but  It  has  taken 
a    wnr    and    the    soldier    walking    ii 


H"  \    ,. 
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darkness  to  make  most  of 
us  see  thnt  It  Is  easily 
possible  for  a  blind  man  to 
do  a  man's  part  In  the 
world,  not  merely  a  blind 
man's  part.  This  Is  fact, 
not  sentiment,  says  a 
writer  In  the  New  York 
Suu. 

Consider  the  word  of 
that  Indomitable,  fascinat- 
ing blind  man.  Sir  Arthur] 
Pearson,  that  the  majority  I 
of  men  who  have  gone 
forth  from  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  In  London  are 
earning  more  money  than 
they  ever  earned  before, 
and  some  of  them  niore 
than  they  ever  dreamed  of 
earning,  and  all  In  self- 
respectful  ways. 

Day   of    Blind    Beggar 

Gone. 
The  blind  beggar  has  in- 
spired both  poetry  and  ac- 
tivity, by    the    police.     He 
and  his  craft  are  doomed. 
The  day   Is   coming   when 
every  passerby  will  kno\v 
that  if  a   man   Is  a   men- 
dicant the  reason  does  not 
lie  in   his   blindness.    Owners  of  fac- 
tories are  learning,  right  here  in  New 
York  and  wherever  old  prejudices  are 
being    swept    away    by    demonstrated 
truth  that  they  have  work  the  blind 
can  do  as  well  as  those  who  can  see. 

Ability  to  earn  a  good  living  Is  be- 
coming ordinary  rather  than  excep- 
tldfial,  thanks  to  the  teaching  at  such 
places  as  St.  Dunstan's  In  London  and 
Evergreen  In  Baltimore,  where  all 
America's  blinded  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  go  to  have  the  way  pointed  by 
the  government  and  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  number  of  men  who  have  come 
out  of  the  war  blinded  Is  far  less  than 
most  people  suppose.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  figure  of  a  blind  veteran  pok- 
ing along  with  a  cane  or  being  led 
along  the  streets  was  common  In  the 
vision  of  those  trying  to  imagine  con- 
ditions after  the  war.  Somehow,  prob- 
ably because  the  blinded  soldier  Is  the 
most  appealing  to  the  feeling  of  pity 
and  Is  held  In  special  affection  among 
those  wounded,  and  because  of  a  gen- 
eral belief  that  shell  shock  and  gas- 
sing often  destroy  the  eyesight,  the 
notion  has  been  prevalent  that  blind- 
ness would  have  a  big  place  In  the 
casualty  lists.  This  Is  not  true. 

The  latest  United  States  army  re- 
port Is  that  227  men  out  of  the  mil- 


lions we  sent  Into  the  national  service 
have  been  blinded.  Small  as  Is  this 
'  total  Rtiidents  believe  that  this  figure 
Is  too  large.  Among  the  allies  the 
proportion  of  blinded  men  among  the 
total  casualties  has  been  one  In  1,500, 
ind  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
the  American  rate  should  not  corre- 
spond with  this. 

Beautiful  Home  Now  Hospital. 
The  place  whither  blinded  American 
fighters  are  taken  when  they  return 
to  this  country  Is  formally  United 
States  army  general  hospital  No.  7. 
Actually  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
imaginable.  It  Is  at  Guilford,  a  suburb 
of  Baltimore,  on  the  100-acre  Ever- 
green estate  of  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Gar- 
rett, which  she  has  loaned  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Garretf  home  Is  now 
the  home  of  the  blind  soldiers  and 
sailors,  in  charge  of  an  army  officer. 
Kernwood,  another  fine  old  buLldiog, 
is  the  military  headquarters  of  Ihe 
post  and  the  home  of  blind  officers. 
The  government  has  erected  six  build- 
ings at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  These  ai-e 
two  used  as  barracks  for  enlisted  men 
with  sight,  who  attend  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  place ;  a  school,  a  manual  train- 
ing building,  a  recreation  building  and 
a  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

Evergreen  has  the  double  function 
of  a  hospital  for  the  men  while  they 
need  medical  care  and  a  school  In 
which  they  are  fitted  to  "carry  on." 
The  aim  Is  oflSclally  stated: 

"To  equip  the  blind  man  so  that 
upon  his  dismissal  from  the  service  of 
the  United  States  he  may  take  his 
place  as  a  self-supporting,  self-respect- 
ing individual  in  society  or  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  further  instruction 
under  the  guidance  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  federal  board  of  vocational  edu- 
cation." 

The  patients  are  either  totally  blind 
or  so  ileflclent  In  vision  that  they  are; 
precluded  from  re-entering  the  usual 
occupations  or  even  normal  home  life 
without  some  training. 

"If  It  is  borne  in  mind,"  says  'Tolnt-. 
Ing   the    Wa.v."   a   booklet   describing  j 
Evergreen,  "that  despair  is  the  natural 
reaction   of   those   who   are   suddenly 
stricken  with  blindness,  it  will  be  read- 
ily appreciated  that  Evergreen  cannot 
be  used  solely  as  a  school  for  trade 
training  and  higher  education,  but  that 
courses  have  to  be  arranged  to  teach 
the  blind   men   'how  to  be  blind';   to 
teach  them  that,  though  blind,  they  are 
still    normal    men ;    to    Impress    upon 
them  the  Importance  of  observing  the 
usual  conventions  of  life;   the  neces-l 
sity  for  strictly  living  up  to  the  rulen 
of  personal  hygiene,  of  advantages  aOfl 
crulng  from   association   with  normal' 


t'^Ple ;  to  afford  them  an  opportunity 
*o  develop  latent  senses  so  that  In  a 
large  measure  these  may  be  substltut- 
^ed  for  the  lost  sight." 

Value  of  Physical  Training, 
llie   courses   that   every   man    who 
goes  to  Evergreen  are  required  to  take 
Mf^  physical     training,     fundamental 
hand   training,   rend- 
ing  and    writing   of 
Braille  and  typewrit- 
ing.    Physical    train- 
ing Includes  personal 
hygiene,     swimming, 
bowling,     outdoor 
sports  and  gymnasi- 
um exercises. 

At  Evergreen  they 
call     the     handwork 
course     the     "finsrer 
kindergarten."  It  em- 
braces   w  e  a  v  1  u  g, 
basketry,  netting, 
chair  canin:^  and  car- 
pentry.     For     many 
years     these     indus- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  carpentry, 
which    was    considered    too    difficult, 
were  about  all  that  was  taught  in  the 
Ftraditlonal   school  for  the  blind.    The 
pemand  for  the  products  was  largely- 
artificial   and  knowledge  of  that  fact 
hy.  the  blind  man  did  not  help  to  make 
his  lot  easier. 

But  at  Evergreen,  as  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's.  the  purpose  of  such  Instruction 
i."»  to  educate  the  fingers  so  they  may 
pass  on  ^o  more  important  things. 
Similarly  typewriting  Is  taught  to 
every  one,  not  that  all  may  liecome 
profes.slonal  typists,  but  because  It  is 
good  finger  and  mind  exercise  and 
gives  the  blind  man,  who  finds  it  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  write  legibly  with 
pen  or  pencil,  a  means  of  written  com- 
munication. Typewriting,  when  mas- 
tered with  stenography  and  the  dicta- 
phone, also  may  be  made  a  means  of 
jivtflihood. 

The  elective  courses  as  planned  at 
Evergreen  are  classed  as  professional, 
commercial.  Industrial,  agricultural 
and  home  work.  The  professional 
work,  except  for  massage,  piano  tuning 
and  bookbinding,  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  federal  board  of  voca- 
jtlonal  education.  An  industrial  survey 
has  been  made,  enabling  the  govern- 
ment to  classify  Industry  properly  and 
determine  the  physical  requirements 
necessary  for  the  various  types  of 
work.  When  an  occupation  seemingly 
suitable  for  the  blind  Is  found  a  time 
study  motion  picture  Is  made  of  the 
most  skilled  man  found  In  the  plant. 
These  pictures  are  to  be  the  text  books 
for  the  Instructors  of  the  blind  sol- 
diers. 
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To  fit  men  for  commercial  work 
courses  are  being  developed  In  busi- 
ness economics,  salesmanship,  office 
management,  the  use  of  office  equip- 
ment and  the  principles  of  accounting 
and  bookkeeping.  Agricultural  courses, 
primarily  for  those  who  come  from 
and  must  return  to  rural  homes,  in- 
clude classes  In  poultry  raising,  dairy 
farming  and  market  gardening. 

What  Red  Cross  Is  Doing. 

To  do  anything  that  will  help  the 
blinded  fighters  at  Evergreen  and  after 
their  discharge  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  Is  co-operating  with  the 
hospital  and  the  vocational  educational 
board.  It  has  quarters  In  a  building 
adjoining  the  Garrett  estate.  It  has  es- 
tablished a  library  room  with  raised 
print  copies  of  entertaining  literature, 
has  provided  volunteer  teachers,  and 
has  opened  a  house  In  Baltimore  where 
any  member  of  a  patient's  family  may 
stay.  If  mother,  wife,  sister  or  child 
can  be  of  assistance  to  the  blinded 
man  in  carrying  on  his  future  work 
that  person  may  be  Invited  to  go  to 
this  house  without  expense  and  re 
celve  practical  Instruction  In  how  best 
to  help  the  blind  man  not  only  In  his 
trade  or  profession,  but  In  his  home. 

The  men  remain  at  Evergreen  until 
"they  reach  the  highest  point  of  men- 
tal and  physical  rehabilitation."  They 
are    discharged    by    the    commanding 


officer  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
medical  survey  board.  When  they  are 
discharged  they  cease  to  be  soldlera, 
and  receive  a  pension  of  $100  a  month.' 
If  the  hospital  period  of  convalescence 
Is  not  long  enough  to  prepare  them 
for  self-support  supplementary  educa- 
tion Is  provided  by  the  federal  voca- 
tional board. 
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"/  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profes- 
sion, from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do 
seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so 
ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by 
way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament 
thereunto." — Bacon. 

Publish  the  Good  News! 

THE  good  news  is  the  news  of  the  Victory 
Loan.  Quite  apart  from  the  victory 
which  the  loan  celebrates  and  the  price  of 
which  it  is  intended  to  pay,  the  very  fact 
that  a  loan  is  being  floated  now  is  a  cause  for 
rejoicing.  It  is  news  good  enough  to  be  pub- 
lished even  in  Gath  and  positively  shouted 
in  the  streets  of  Ascalon. 

The  unenterprising  business  man  who  im- 
agined that  borrowing  money  was  the  first 
step  toward  bankruptcy  ought  to  be  a  dodo 
by  this  time.  It  is  only  when  you  are  no 
longer  able  to  borrow  money  that  the  receiver 
begins  knocking  at  your  door.  The  stability 
and  dependability  of  any  business  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  ease  with  which  it  raises  loans. 
The  United  Slates  has,  in  the  past  two  years, 
been  offered  nearly  $19,000,000,000,  in  the  way 
of  loans.  Its  credit  in  the  eighteen  months 
of   war  was   a  marvelous  thing. 

It  is  good  news  that  this  loan  is  to  be 
used  to  repair,  in  some  slight  measure,  the 
damage  done  to  the  lives  of  many  men.  For 
the  crippled,  the  blinded,  the  maimed,  this 
loan  is  salvation.  It  will  be  used  in  the  busi- 
ness of  demobilization  of  troops.  It  will  be 
used  to  further  the  great  work  of  remobiliz- 
ing  industry  to  a  peace  basis  more  promising 
even  than  it  was  in  the  days  before  the  war. 
It  is,  in  every  sense,  the  loan  which  makes 
for  better  times. 

For  those  who  publish,  whatever  they  pub- 
lish, the  duty  during  the  time  of  the  loan  is 
clear.  It  is  to  spread  the  good  news,  to  treat 
the  loan  not  as  a  difficult  financial  operation 
but  as  a  great  public  outpouring  of  wealth 
for  a  work  which  the  public  earnestly  desires. 
And  to  buy  Victory  Notes! 


125  CASES 
'    OF  TOTAL 
...  ,  BUNDNESS 

And    Less    Than    4,000 

Amputations  in  The 

American  Forces 

P 

(By  Associated  Press) 

WASHINGTON,  April  10.— There 
were  but  125  cases  of  total  blindness 
and  less  than  four  thousand  amputa- 
tions in  the  American  forces  engaged 
in  the  war,  it  is  stated  today  by  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  in  an 
announcement  concerning  the 

bureau's  activity  in  suppl.vingr  crip- 
pled soldiers  and  sailors  with  artifical 
I'mbs  and  in  otherwise  caring  for  the 
wounded  and  disabled.  Not  even  all 
of  the  125  cases  of  total  blindness 
cited,  it  is  stated,  have  yet  been  de- 
clared permanent  by  the  medical  of- 
ficers in  charge.  Relative  to  amputa- 
tions, denial  is  made,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Surgeon  General  Ireland  and 
Colonel  Charles  K.  Banks,  Chief  Med- 
ical Officer  of  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance, that  there  were  any  ca.ses  in 
which  men  lost  both  arms  aoid  both 
legs. 

More  than  500  artifical  limbs  have 
been  furnished  to  disabled  men  to  date 
by  the  Bureau  under  th©  provisions 
of  tlie  act  of  Congress. 

"Upon  being  discharged  from  the 
War  Department  hospitals  as  unfit 
for  further  service  all  men  disabled 
as  a  result  of  injury  or  disease  suf. 
fered  in  line  of  duty  are  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Act,"  the  statement  says. 

"If  their  condition  demands  further 
threatment,  they  are  entitled  to  med- 
ical attention  in  one  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  hospitals  now  being  established 
tliroughout  the  country-,  to  be  operat- 
ed by  the  public  health  service.  If  a 
man  is  disabled  but  his  condition 
needs  no  further  medical  attention, 
he  may  secure  from  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  a  monthly  com- 
pensation. Medical  experts  of  the 
bureau  make  examinations  of  all  who 
apply  for  compvensation  and  rate  their 
physical  condition,  present  and  poten- 
tial, and  determine  tJie  percentage 
of  handicap  which  each     suffers     as  a 


wage  earner  as  a  result  of  disability; 
The  rating  given  is  carefuUy  consid- 
„-^-j  ;.■■  fivino-  the  compensation  whioh 
wiiibe  pilU  iiiiJiiiiMlj  lu  mmm^mmmm 
his  dependents." 
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SLINDNESSAND 
AMPDTATIONS 
IN  OUR  ARMY 


Wajshing-ton,  April  10. — There  were 
but  125  cases  of  total  blindness  and 
less  than  four  thousand  amputations 
ip  tb?  American  forces  engaged  in  the 
war,  it  Is  stated  today  by  the  bureau 
of  war  rislc  insurance  in  an  announce- 
ment concerning  the  bureau's  activity 
in  supplying  crippled  soldiers  and 
sailors  with  artificial  limbs  and  in 
other  wise  caring  for  the  wounded 
and  disabled.  Not  even  all  of  the  125 
cases  of  total  blindness  cited,  it  Is 
stated,  have  yet  been  declared  pecr 
manent  by  the  medical  officers  in 
charge.  Relative  to  amputations, 
denial  is  made,  on  the  authority  of 
Surgeon  General  Ireland  and  Colonel 
Charles  E.  Banks,  chief  medical  offi- 
cer of  the  war  risk  insurance,  that 
there  were  any  cases  in  which  men 
lost  both  arms  and  both  leg.s» 

More  than  500  artificial  limbs  have 
been  furnished  to  disabled  men  to 
date  by  the  bureau  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  congress. 

"Upon    being    discharged    from    th^ 
war     department     hospitals     as  unfit 
for   further   service   all    men    disabled 
as  a  result  of  injury  or  disease  suffer- 
ed in  line  of  duty  are  entitled   to  the 
benefits     of  the     war  risk     insurance 
[act,"    the    statement    says.      "If    their 
1  conditions      demands      further     treat- 
;ment  they  are  entitled  to  medical  at- 
tention in   one  of  a  large  number   ot 
hospitals      now      being        established 
throughout  the  country,  to  be  opera- 
ted by  the  public  health  service.     If  a 
man      is  disabled      but  his      condition 
meeds  no  further  medical  attention,  he 
may   secure   from   the   bureau   of   war 
risk   insurance   a   monthly   compensa- 
tion.     Medical   experts   of  the   bureau 
make  examinations  of  all  who  apply 
for  compensation  and  rate  their  phy- 
sical condition,   present  and  potential, 
and    determine      the      percentage      of 
handicap     which  each     suffers     as  a 
wage  earner  as  a  result  of  disability. 
The   rating  given   is   carefully  cr»|id- 
ered  In  fixing  the  compensation  which 
will  be  paid  monthly  to  the  man  and 
his  dep^denta." 
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ONLY  125  BLINOED 
AMERICANS  AM9NG 
OVERSEAS  FORCES 

Some  of  These  May  Not  be  Per- 
manently Sightless.  —  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau  Tells  of 
Plans  to  Aid  Crippled  or 
Maimed  Fighters. 


Sp<H-ial  to  the  Evpning  Bulletin. 
Wasliington.  April  lO.-There  were  but 
126  cases  of  total  blindness  in  the  Ameri- 
can forces  as  the  result  of  the  war  arid 
not  all  of  these  ca.ses  have  yet  been  de- 
cl/red  as  permanent  by  the  medical  ot- 
ficers  in  charge,  according  to  reports  to 
the   Bureau   of   War   Risks   Insurance. 

Upon    being   discharged    from    War    De- 
,  partraent    hospitals    as    unfit    for    further 
I  service    all    men    disabled    as    a    result    ot 
injury   or  disease  suffered   in  line  of  duty 
are    entitled    to   the    benefits   of   the    A\ar 
Risk    Insurance    act.      If    their    condition 
demands   further   treatment   they  are  en- 
titled   to   medical    attention    furnished   by 
Ithe    Bureau    of    War    Risk     Insurance    in 
ione   of  a  large   number   of  hospitals  now 
be'ng    established    throughout    the    coun- 
trv     to   be  operited   hy   the   United  States 
Public   Health   Servi>.e.     If  a   man   is  dis- 
abled  but  his  condition  needs  no   further 
i  medira!    attention    he    may    secure    from 
the    Bureau    of    War    Risk    Insurance    a 
monthly    compensation.    .Th.-?    amount    of 
the     comnensation     to     be     paid    disabled 
men    is    regulated    by    Act    of    Congress 
and  left   to  the    Bureau   of  War   Risk  In  • 
Isuran'-'^    for   administration.    Medical    e.x- 
pert.T   of    the   biire.iu    make    examinations 
of  all   di.<5nbled    men    who   apply   for  com- 
I)ensation    and    ratf    his    physical    condi- 
tion  present   and   potential   and  determine 
the    percpntagn    of    handicap    which    the 
man   suffers  as   n   wage   c-Tiner   as   a   re- 
«;ult   of    his   disability      The   rating   given 
each    man    by   th'O   medical    expert   of   the 
Bureau    of    U'ar   Risk    Insursrfce   is   care- 
fully  considered    in    fixing   the   compensa- 
tion  which   will    be   p^id   monthly  to   tne 
Imsn  and  his  dependent''.  .    -^ 

!  Compensation  may  be  fixed  perma- 
nently in  the  cases  oT  men  who  have 
lofTt  member;:.  In  i^ne.f.--  of  ortranic  cr 
nervous  disorders  the  compoTisation  is 
[fixed  cnlv  for  the  durjtion  of  the  disa- 
bility. The  Bureau  cf  War  Risk  Insur- 
.<!ace  may  make  periodical  examinations 
(and  determine  the  timers  of  each  m.in 
land  readjust  his  compensation  accor-1- 
linglv.  U  is  the  aim  of  the  bi  w  to  pro- 
vide medical  .  treatment  .which  will  di- 
minish or  wipe  out  all  disability  and  this 
medical   treatment   is   nov,    being  provider] 


:i    larpo   numher  of   disnhicd    men   bj^^GTe 
Bureau    of   War   Risk    Inpuiancc. 

Artlflrial  limbs  neodrfl  by  rlisahled  men 
who  were  in  the  military  s<>rvlco  clurins 
tb«  war  with  Oerinany,  ore  belajs  p;o- 
viiled  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Hisk  In- 
piirance.  in  accordance  with  the  provis- 
ions of   the   War   Ris':C   Insurance   Act. 

There  have  been  more  llian  500  artifl-j 
rial  limbs  furnished  to  disabled  men/ 
'o  date  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Inl 
Kurance.  The  total  numher  of  amputaj 
tions  in  the  American  forces  engaged  'ij 
thp  Knropean  war  was  less  than  4000, 
accordin?:  to  the  statistics  which  ha..-<i 
Iver  furnished  to  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Ins\iranoe.  There  were  no  case' 
in  which  men  lost  both  of  their  arms  aiiJ 
both  of  their  leps.  Kiirseon  General, 
Mai.  Oen.  Ireland  of  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the,  army,  and  Col.  Char'.fS  E.  Banlts 
l^hief   medical   officer  of   War   Risk    Insur- 
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125  BLIND,      ' 
3,034  LOST 
THEIR  LIMBS 

No     American     Soldier     or 

Sailor  Lost  Both  Arms 

and  Both  Legs. 

WAR    mSK    BENEFITS 

Medical  Attention    and    Com- 
pensation Given — Not  All 
Need  Special  Training. 


Washington,  April  10. — There  were 
but  125  cases  of  total  blindness  and 
less  than  four  thousand  ainputations 
in  the  American  forces  engaged  in 
the  war,  it  is  stated  lo-d.iy  by  the 
bureau  of  war  risk  insurajico,  in  an 
announcement  concerning-  the  bu- 
reau's activity  in  supplying  crippled 
.soldiers  and  sailors  with  artificial 
limbs  and  in  otherwise  caring  for  the 
wounded   and   disabled. 

Not  even  all  of  the  125  cases  of 
blindness  cited,  it  is  stated,  have  yet 
been  declared  permanent  by  the 
medical  offlcers  in  charge.  Relative 
to  amputations,  denial  is  made  on 
the  authority  of  Surgeon-General 
Ireland  and  Colonel  Charles  E. 
Banks,  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
war  risk  insurance,  that  there  were 
any  cases  in  which  men  lost  both 
arms  and  both  legs.  More  than  500 
artificial   limbs  have   been   furnished 


to  disabled  men  to  date'Tjy' th©  bti- 

reau   in  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
congre.ss. 

■'•Upon  being  discharged  from  the 
war  department  hospitals  as  unfit  for 
further  service,  all  men  disabled  as 
a  result  of  injury  or  disease,  suf- 
fered in  line  of  duty,  are  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  war  risk  insur- 
ance act,"  the  statement  says.  "If 
their  condition  demands  furthef 
treatment,  they  are  entitled  to  medi- 
cal attention  in  one  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  hospitals  now  being  establish- 
ed throughout  td;ie  country,  to  be  op- 
erated by  the  public  health  serviuw. 
If  a  man  is  disabled  but  hife  condi- 
tion needs  no  further  medical  atten- 
tion he  may  secure  from  the  bureau 
of  war  risk  insurance  a  monthly  com- 
pensation. ^Medical  experts  of  the 
bureau  make  examinations  of  h«. 
who  apply  for  compensation  and 
rate  their  physical  condition,  pres- 
ent and  potential,  and  determine  the 
percentage  of  handicap  which  each 
suffers  as  a  wage  earner  as  a  re- 
sult of  disability.  The  rate  given  is 
carefully  considered  in  fixing  the 
compensation  which  will  be  paid 
monthly  to  the  man  and  his  depen- 
dents." 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal 
states  that  the  number  of  amputa- 
tions of  one  or  more  limbs  was  3,034, 
of  which  2,308  are  leg  or  arm  cases. 

Of  these  approximatel.v  600  are 
arm  amputations  and  1.708  are  leg 
amoutations.  The  remaining  Y26 
cases  are  of  hands,  feet  and  two  or 
more  fingers.  Not  all  of  these  men 
require  special  training  to  enable. 
them  to  make  a  living. 

In  the  main,  those  who  require  re-, 
education  on  account  of  leg  or  arm 
(amputations  are  farmers  and  arti- 
sans whose  trade  required  great  ac- 
tivity, carpenters,  teamsters  and  | 
structural   iron  workers. 
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WASHINGTON.  April  10.— There  were 
but  123  cases  of  total  blindness  and  less 

forces  engaged  in  the  war,  it  is  stated 
by  the  bureau  of  war  risk  Insurance. 
Not  all  the  cases  of  total  blindness  have 
yet  been  declared  permanent  by  the 
medical  officers  in  charge.  Denial  is 
made,  on  the  authority  of  Surgeon- 
(Seneral  Ireland  and  Colonel  Charles  E. 
Banks,  chief  medical  officer  of  the  war 
risk  insurance,  that  there  were  any 
(?ese3  In  which  men  lost  both  arms  and 
both   legs. 
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ONLY  125  AMERICANS 
BLINDED  IN  THE  WAR 

Less  Than  40jOO  Amputa- 
I  tions  Reported  in  Forces 

Disabled  Soldiers  Advised  of  Relief 
Offered  by  GoYernment 


WASHINGTON,  April  10— There  were 
only  125  cases  of  total  blindness  and 
less  than  4000  amputations  in  the  Amei-- 
Ican  forces  engaged  in  the  war,  it  is 
stated  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance. Not  all  the  cases  of  total 
blindness  have  yet  been  declared  per- 
manent by  the  medical  officers  in 
charge. 

Denial  is  made,  on  the  authority  of 
Surgeon  Gen  Ireland  and  Col  Charles 
E.  Banks,  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
war  risk  in.surance,  that  there  were 
any  cases  in  which  men  lost  both  arms 
and  both  legs.  More  than  500  artificial 
limbs  have  been  furnished  to  disabled 
[men  to  date  by  the  bureau. 

"Upon  being  discharged  from  War 
Department  hospitals  as  unfit  for  fur- 
ther service,  all  men  disabled  as  a  re- 
sult of  injury  or  disease  suffered  in  line 
of  duty  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  cf 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  act,"  says  a 
statement  issued  i>y  the  bureau  today. 
"If  their  condition  demands  furtlier 
treatment  they  are  entitled  to  medical 
attention  in  one  of  a  large  number  of 
hospitals  now  being  established  through- 
out the  country  to  be  operated  by  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

"If  a  man  is  disabled  but  his  condi- 
tion needs  no  further  medical  attention, 
he  may  secure  from  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  a  monthly  compensa- 
tion. Medical  experts  of  the  bureau 
make  examinations  of  all  who  apply  tor 
compensation  and  rate  their  physical 
condition,  present  and  potential,  and 
determine  the  percentage  of  handicap 
which  each  suffers  as  a  wage-earn-?r 
as  a  result  of  his  disability.  The  rating 
given  is  carefully  considered  in  fixing 
the  compensation  which  will  be  paid 
monthly  to  the  man  and  his  depend- 
ents."     * 
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eric^ns  Lost 

During  the  War 

April  10.  —  There 
of  total  blindness 
and  less  than  4,000  amputations  in  the 
American  forces  engaged  in  the  war,  it 
U  stated  to-day  by  the  Bureau  of  War 
Bisk  Insurance  in  an  announcement 
^oncecnine    the    bureau's    activity    in 


Supplying  crippled  soldiers  and  sailors 
with  artificial  limbs  and  in  otherwise 
caring  for  the  wou-nded  and  <lisabled. 
Relative  to  amputations,  denial  is 
made,  on  the  authority  of  Surgeon 
General  Ireland  and  Colonel  Charles 
E.  Banks,  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
war  risk  insurance,  that  there  were 
any  cases  in  which  men  lost  both  arms 
and  both  legs. 

There  have  been  more  than  500  arti- 
ficial limbs  furnished  to  disabled  men 
to  date  by  the  bureau  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress. 
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125  BLIND  SOLDIERS. 

;And    Less    Than    4,000    Ampatations, 

None  Involving  Loss  of  All 

Four  Limbs. 

Washington,  April  10. — There  were 
but  125  cases  of-  total  blindness  and 
less  than  4,000  amputations  In  the 
American  forces  engaged  in  the  war, 
It  is  stated  today  by  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance.  Some  of  the 
[cases  of  total  blindness  cited,  may  not 
be  permanent.  Dental  is  made  that 
there  were  any  cases  in  which  men 
[  lost  both  arms  and  both  legs.  More 
I  than  500  artificial  limbs  have  been  fur- 
nished to  disabled  men  to  date. 

"All_  men  disabled  as  a  result  of  In- 
jury or  disease  suffered  in  line  of  duty 
are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  war 
risk  Insurance  act,"  the  statement  says. 
"If  their  condition  demands  further 
treatment  they  are  entitled  to  medical 
attention  in  one  of  a  large  number  of 
hospitals  now  being  established.  If 
a  man  is  disabled  but  his  condition 
needs  no  further  medical  attention,  he 
may  secure  from  the  Bureau  of  War 
liliek  Insurance  a  monthly  compensa- 


Prof   J.    C.    Griiiiam    of    Agrlcultntal 
C'olIeR-e  Given,  Year's  Leave  |P  AW! 
sencc  V»0^ 

Amherst.  April  12 — Prof  JoWlT  C. 
riraham,  head  of  the  poultry  depart- 
ment at  llie  agricultural  college,  has 
Deen  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year  to  take  up  special  work  at 
F.^altimorc.  Md.  He  will  have  charge 
if  the  agricultural  work  at  an  insti- 
:iition  recently  ostnblished  there  for 
blind  soldiers  and  will  organize  this 
llcpartment  to  train  sucli  wounded 
gokliors'to  take  their  places  oh  the 
farms  and  earn  their  living.  His 
lace  at  the  college  will  be  tal<cn  by 
')-of  Loyal  F.  Payne  as  acting  head 
if  the  department. 
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TO  TRAIN 
BLINDED 
SOLDIERS 

U.S.Will  HelpSight-! 

less  to  Be  Practical 

Business  Men 


"The  public  does  not  know  how  to 
treat  the  blind,"'  said  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  speaking 
on  "Government  Problems  and  thci 
Blind"  at  the  regular  Saturday  lunch-' 
eon  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
j'esterday.  "Uncle  Sam  means  to  train 
these  men  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  come  back  and  show  their  fellows 
that  they  are  capable  of  doing  as  tine 
■work  as  before  their  affliction.  Tlie 
blind  man  is  to  be  reinstated  nor  as 
a  dependent  but  as  a  practical  busincFS 
man.  The  idea  that  the  blind  man  is 
some  one  to  whom  wc  must  hand  ai 
small  coin  is  to  be  obliterated  forever."' 

HARD    TO    GET    POSITIONS 

■The    public    must    be    educated    into 
treating    the     blind    as     human    beings 
and    mt   as   beg'Kars."    said   Superinten- 
dent Edward  EiUs  Allen  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  following  Mr. 
<;ampben.    "The    institution    has   gradu- 
ated classes  of  expert  typists,  who  could 
be   employed   wherever  a   diftophone  or 
autophone  is  used,  but  not  one  of  these, 
graduates  could  get  a  position.,    No  onej 
wanted  a  ttlind  typist,  so  our  typewrit- 1 
ing  course  was  abandoned.    Today,  four] 
of    our   blind    girls,    e.xpert    typists,    are; 
directing     government     work     in     New 
York  city.' 

Miss  Anna  Barrows  of  the  Columbia! 
Teachers'  College  spoke,  of  the  work! 
of  county  agents  throughout  the  coun-j 
try  in  home  economics.  "Without  a| 
war  we  should  be  without  food  sup- 
plies." said  Miss  Barrows,  "because 
•people  are  all  the  time  leaving  the 
farms  and  production  is  neglected.  The 
trend  today  is  away  from  the  country 
to  the  life  in  the  city.  Our  Indi^ddual 
■duty  fs  to  back  up  productivtf  acti\-ities. 


Xo  family  Is  of  aid  or  service  to  thej 
'State  or  the  counto'  unless  it  main-, 
tains  a  country  homo  or  does  something 
>f  only  in  a  sniail  area  to  promote  the  i 
production   of    food. 

New    Community    Life 

"New  England  has  special  oppor- 
tunities for  putting  new  life  into  her 
country  towns  by  establisliing  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  community  life.  An  en- j 
dowed  inn  wo\ild  he  an  asset  to  every  | 
small  town  as  a  centre  of  community 
life,  rather  than  the  'liar'  commonly 
a,ssociated  with  country  mns.  Vi'e  need 
the  country  as  a  place  of  education  for 
the  next  generation  and  we  need  to 
snstain  the  work  of  the  government  in 
pirganizing  community    life." 

"Our  first  essential  in  winning  the 
war  is  the  building  of  ships,"  .said  R. 
Clipston  Sturgis,  the  architect,  discuss- 
ing the  housing  plans  at  Fore  River 
and  Squantum.  "Industrial  housing  in 
this  country  has  failed  for  the  reason 
that  workers  felt  that  they  were  owned 
f)y  the  corporation  which  housed  them, 
iK'hile  others  thought  the  plan  an  ad- 
Venture    in    philanthropy. 

"In  view  of  the  non-success  of  this 
plan  the  government  has  set  Itself  to 
erecting  permanent,  comfortab'7  homes, 
f-BtablisHing  standards  and  comman- 
deering lands  to  be  developed  for  such 
projects.  To  make  the  honsing  plan  a 
'success  all  Interests  mpst  co-ordinate. 
Massachusetts'  plan  is  a  comprehensive , 
one,  from  Weymouth,  to  T..>"nn,  adjusted 
for  the  immediate  and  ftiture,  for  hous- 
ing connected  with  shipbuilding  and 
shipping  industries,  and  is  really  In' 
line  with  the  development  of  the  port 
of   Boston."  .^'r-.T.(^.L'»«>-"*^i--«'?-^>  ..■i-i 
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FEW   BLINJ)|5D  1^  *^ 

The  statement  by  the  federal  Bu- 
reau of  War  Risk  Insurance  that 
the  ■war  has  caused  but  125 
cases  of  total  blindness  and  less  than 
four  thousand  cases  of  amputation, 
is,  from  the  fact  results  are  no  ■worse, 
rows  of  a  nature  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  most  people  ■who  have 
read  the  accounts  of  modern  battles 
r.nd  the  great  number  of  dangers  to 
■wlilch  soldiers  ■were  exposed  through  I 
the  increase  in  the  ■weapons  of  de-' 
structiou  and  the  violence  of  thoi 
fighting.  \ 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  com-, 
paratively  so  few  grave  cases  of  the| 
kinds  mentioned  occuiTed.  In  fact,j 
it  Is  almost  Inconceivable  that  sol 
few  in  proportion  to  the  more  than 
one  million  of  American  soldiers  ■whoi 
saw  actual  fighting  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France,  should  have  been! 
made  blind  or  suffered  loss  of  limbaJ 

While  the  methods  of  modern  ■warj 
may  have  been,  and  probably  were,| 
responsible  in  some  measure  for  this 


low  record  of  grave  ■woundlng's,  It  is 
certain  that  modern  surgery,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  aid,  and  the 
hospital  service  in  general  is  to  be 
given  a  large  measure  of  the  credit 
for  the  fact  that  the  record  was  Itept 
so  low.  It  Is  a  well  recognized  fact 
that  many  a  soldier  would  have  gone 
to  his  grave  but  for  this  skillful  hos- 
pital service,  and  it  is  known  also 
that  many  a  soldier  wounded  would 
have  been  helplessly  crippled  from 
his  wounds,  but  for  the  work  sur- 
geons and  nurs€9  were  able  and 
equipped  to  do. 

Some  day  an  interesting  and  illum- 
inating history  will  be  written  of  the 
heroic  and  efficient  work  the  hospi- 
tal forces  did,  and  in  its  pages  will 
be  found  in  deeds  done  a  high  tribute 
to  the  advance  surgery  has  made 
lu  the  period  between  Civil  "War  days 
and  our  own. 


125  U,S.SOLOiEHS  WERE 
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War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  Out- 
lines IVlethods  of  Disbursing 
Benefit  Funds. 


Washington. — Tliere  were  l)Ut  125 
cases  of  total  l)liu(lness  and  less  than 
4,000  amijutations  in  the  American 
forces  engaged  in  tlie  war,  it  is  stated 
by  the  liureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance, in  an  announcement  concerning 
the  bureau's  activity  in  supplying 
crippled  soldiers  and  sailors  with  ar- 
tificial limbs  and  in  otherwise  caring 
for  the  wounded  and  disabled.  Not 
even  all  of  the  125  cases  of  total 
blindness  cited,  it  is  stated,  have  yet 
l)een  declared  as  permanent  by  the 
medical  officers  in  charge.  Relative 
to  amptitatioiis  denial  is  made,  on  tlie 
authoiity  of  Surgeon-Gon.  Ireland  and 
ICol.  Charles  E.  Hanks,  chief  meidical 
loflicer  of  tbe  War  Risk  Insurance, 
that  there  were  any  cases  in  which 
men  lost  both  arms-  and  both  legs. 

'Hiere  have  been  more  than  500  ar- 
tificial limbs  furnished. 

"Upon  being  discharged  Jrom  War 
Department  hospitals  as  unfit  for  fur- 
ther service  all  men  disabled  as  a  re- 
sult of  injury  or  (SIsor.se  sn#fered   in 


line  of  duty  are  entitled  to  the  boneflts 
of  the  War  RisK  Insurance  act,"  the 
statement  says.  "If  theSr  condition 
demands  further  treatmeftt  they  -re 
entitled  to  medical  attention  in  one  of 
a  large  number  cf  hospitals  now  be- 
jng  established  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  be  operated  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  If  a  man  is  disabled 
but  his  condition  needs  no  further 
medical  attention,  he  jnay  secure  from 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  a 
monthly  compensation.  Medical  ex- 
perts of  the  bureau  make  examina- 
tions of  all  who  apply  for  compensa- 
tion, and  rate  their  iMiysical  condi- 
tion, present  and  potential,  and  de- 
t-^rmine  the  percentage  of  handicap 
which  each  suffers  as  a  wage-earner 
as  a  result  of  his  disability.  The 
rating  given  is  carefully  considered  in 
fixing  the  compensation  which  will  be 
paid  monthly  to  the  man  and  his  de- 
pendents." 

The  Federal  Board  for  'VIec.atiQiial 
Education,  Washington,  has  issued  a 
bulletin  of  information  on  "What 
Every  Disabled  Soldier  and  Sailor 
Should  Know." 

Every  disabled  .soldier  and  sailor,  it 
says,  should  knov.-,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Government  is  resolving  ^ 
9o  Its  best  to  reftfore  him  to  health, 
strength,  and  self-supporting  activity. 
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Protests  to  Hoboken  Board  That 
I       He  Can  Do  Odd  Jobs  and 
>    Release  a  Soldier. 

Out  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  that  former 
rendezvous  lor  the  Katser's  plotters, 
comes  a  story  to-day  of  unexcelled 
patriotism  and  self-sacrlflce.  It  is 
the  story  of  William  Beutte.  twenty- 
two  years  old,  of  No.  121  Park  ave- 
nue, that  city. 

Beutte  is  totally  blind,  but  his 
breadth  of  vision  is  greater  by  far 
than  many  a  young  man  whose  eye- 
sight is  perfect. 

In  niling  out  his  questionnaire 
Beutte  included  the  fact  that  he  wa.s 


blind.     Local  Board  No.  1  of  Hoboken 
placed  him  In  Class  G.5. 

When  Beutte  heard  this,  and  know- 
ine  that  he  had  no  chance  of  being 
called  Into  the  service  to  do  his  bit 
or  his  "all,"  he  went  to  the  local 
board. 

"I  want  to  get  into  the  service," 
he  Bald.  "It  Is  unfair  to  discrim- 
inate against  me  simply  because 
my  eyes  don't  work.  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  several  fellows  who  are  , 
blind  like  me  are  working  in  the 
camps.  They  wash  dishes  and  peel 
potatoes  and  do  all  sorts  of  odd 
Jobs,  thereby  relieving  a  soldier. 

"Why  can't  I  go  to  camp  and  do 
something  like  that?"  he  pleaded. 
So  impressed  were  the  members  of 
the  board  with  the  blind  youth's  sin- 
cerity that  Secretary  Edward  Shar- 
key, of  the  board,  has  communicated 
with  the  Adjutant  General  asking 
that  Beutte  be  included  In  the  draft. 


BUND  BOY  BEGS 
CHANCE  TO  SERVE 
^  IN  ARMY  CAMP 

William  Beutte.  of  Hoboken,  In-' 

sists  He  Can  Peel  Potatoes 

and  Wash  Dishes. 

CLAIMS     NO     EXEMPTION     l^ 
QUESTIONNAIRE. 


V.  — ■ —     »       1 

»;Tlie  plea  of  a  youth  who  Ls  lotally  blino 
for  a  chance  to  serve  his  country  in  the 
:i!-my  gave  official.s  of  Ijocal  Board  No.  ij 
in  Hoboken.  a  startling:  problem  to-day. 
William  Beutte,  twenty-two  years  old,  liv- 
ing at  Xo.  121  Park  avenue.  Hoboken,  fs] 
I  he  regi.strant  -  i 

.^dmilting  that  he  cannot  car^y  a  erun, 
13cutte  wants  to  be  enro-Ued  to  peel  pota- 
toes and  wasli  dishes  in  a  military  carnp 
IS  near  the  front  line  as  possible.  In  filling 
I'Ul  his  Qxiestionnaiie  he  refrained  fiom 
claiming  exemption,  and  il  was  not  until  a 
'.ay  or  t\v<i  ago  that  Edward  Sharkey, 
chairmaii  of  the  Board,  discovered  that  the 
.fgistrant  was  lotally  blind.  He  thereupon 
;i;;iced  Beutte  in  Cla.«s  .5G,  which  virtuallyj 
would  have  exempted  nim.  >  j 

Bc-utte,  learning  this,  appeared  at  thei 
Board  headquarters  and  demanded  th« 
iif-rht  to  be  enrolled.  He  said  he  had  heard 
blind  boys  were  employed  at  peeling  pota-j 
toes  and  wa-shing  dishes  at  Camp  Di.v,  and| 
he  wanted  to  be  so  employed.    He  wanted] 


somehow  to  servf  his  country,  he  said,  and^^ 
ht  knew  he  was  a  good  potato  peeler,  as  he| 
had  loarnrd  it  in  Ih.;  institution  for  the 
lilind  where  he  had  studied.  I 

.Mr.  Sharkey  will  place  the  question  be-, 
I'.ii-  ihr  Provost  Marshal  General's  office 
f«r  a  ruling. 


BOTH  BLIND  AN! 
WITHOUT  HANDS 

But  English  Soldier  Oanj 
Write  a  Long  Letter 

KE\7  YOnK— ^ne  first  letter  ever 
written  by  one  blinH  KoMi«r  without 
iittim:.  to  iuiwinm  wHijlartj  afflicted  has 
just  been  received  by  an  American  sol- 
dier in  a  New  York  hospital.  It  was  a 
message  of  good  cheer  written  by  Alan 
H.  Nichols,  of  London,  a  British  sol- 
dier, to  show  his  American  comrade  and 
/ellow  sufferer  that  "a  man's  a  man  for 
1'  that." 

^■^.  ^»°5^,°'  ^^  '^^^®'"  and  of  another 
dictated  by  the  sightless  and  handless 
Mitish  soldier,  have  been  received  by 
The  Associated  Press  from  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  president  of  the  British  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind 

One  letter  was  writren  by  Nichols 
with  artificial  hands  on  a  specially  con- 
structed typewriter  keyboard.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  encourage  all  war  cripples 
and  to  show  them  that  no  matter  how 
terribly  handicapped  they  might  be. 
they  could  ri.-se  above  their  deprivations 
and  conquer  the  giant  despair. 
.1,  .-'Arthur,  in  a  note  accompanying 
the  missive,  said  he  supposed  it  was  the 
nrst  case  on  record  where  a  man  "suf- 
J'lJip  V^^  tremendously  severe  handicap 
of  blindness  and  the  loss  of  both  hands" 
had  been  able  to  write,  unaided,  to  any- 
one.   Here  is  the  letter: 

Controls   Lantern   Slides 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  rather 
lengthy  letter  which  T  dictated  for 
you,  but  I  am  typing  this  one  myself 
to  convince  you  tnat  this  is  practi- 
cable. 

"I  understand  from  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  that  you  are  free  from  other 
p.iysical  disabilities  and  in  this  re- 
spect you  are  more  fortunate  than  I 
'In  September,  i;il6,  I  received  my 
little  souvenir  and  I  still  have  quite 
a  number  of  pieces  of  shrapnel  in 
my  chest  and  legs  which  cause  me 
no  little  annoyance  at  times 

"In  September.  1917,  an  operation 
was  necessary  to  remove  some  of 
the  shrapnel  from  my  chest  and 
three  weeks  later  another  operation 
resulted  in  the  removal  of  portions 
of  ribs  and  still  more  pieces  of  for- 
eign  matter.  - 

"At  Brighton,  where  I  was  sent  to 
one  of  St  Dunstan's  annexes,  I  soon  • 
f  und  myself  getting  fit  and  it  was  ! 
during  my  convalescence  that  Sir 
A.  thur  arran.ced  for  me  to  take  les- 
sons in  elocution,  which  enables  me 
ro.earn  my  own  livelihood 

My  work  is  most  interesting  and 


consists  of  speaking  on  the  work  of 
St  Dunstan's  and  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  It  will  surprise 
you  I  know,  when  I  tell  you  that  in 
addition  to  this  I  control  and  or- 
ganize the  lantern  slide  department, 
which  is  the  advertising  medium  of 
the   N.  I.  B.  and  St  Dunstan's. 

"In  conclusion  permit  me  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  you  have  not 
given  up  the'  idea  of  ever  doing  any- 
thing when  I  feel  sure  there  is  so 
much  for  you  to  do.  Yours  sincerely, 
"Alan  M.  Nichols." 


'Xdo-rcfc-sfe-*"-  VWa.ss.,  J<^l£.gyAyv\^. 


YWc 


-X..    I'^t^. 


"Plenty  to  Live  For" 

in  his  dictated  letter  Nichols  assured 
his  American  fellow-cripple:  "When  you 
ire  fit  and  well  and  able  to  run  about 
you  will  find  there  is  still  plenty  in  life 
worth  living  for.     When  I  first  became 
like    this,"    he   continued,    "I   could    not 
See  anything  that  was  likely  to  interest 
me    on    this   earth.      I    was    inclined    to 
hink  I  was  the  most  unfortunate  per- 
?on  on  earth.  I  was  often  contemplating 
\.  method  of  quitting  this  life.     At  that 
!lme  I  -Rever  dreamed  of  the  possibilities 
pf  a  pair  of  artificial  hands  and  I   can 
lissure  you   that  I   now   surprise   every- 
body,   but   the   one   I    surprise  most   is 
nyself. 

"I  can  take  off  my  hat,  carry  a  walk- 
ng  stick  and  attach  case  and  feed  my- 
self with  a  spoon  and  fork.  I  have  a 
specially  made  cigarette  case  similar  in 
ippearance  to  a  metal  match  box  which 
Us  in  my  waistcoat  pocket.  I  can  take 
his  from  my  pocket  and  help  myself 
;o  a  cigarette. 

"I  have  not  yet  accomplished  the  feat 
)f  striking  a  match,  but  this  is  over- 
come by  having  what  we  call  on  this 
side  spills,  strips  of  paper  a  foot  in 
eiigth.  There  are  a  hundred  and  one 
little  things  I  can  do,  such  as  using 
Tiy  handkerchief,  and  this  includes  tak- 
ing it  from  my  pocket." 

Encouraging  the  American  to  write 
his  own  letters,  Nichols  said  that  he 
tfsed  an .  ordinary  typewriter  with  a 
metal  case  over  the  keyboard  having 
holes  immediately  above  each  key.  The 
case  resembles  four  steps  and  in  the 
middle  of  each  step  Is  a  rib  "to  let  me 
know  when  I  am  central.  Attached  to 
^y  hand  T  have  a  key  or  striker 
which  resembles  a  small  hammer.  It 
takes  "Wie  about  half  an  hour  for  one 
sheet  of  foolscap  double-spacing,  but 
of  course  this  will  improve  by  practice." 


Deceive  99  Percent  of  People 

Nichols  advised  the  maimed  Ameri- 
can to  carry  a  soldier-like  appearance 
and  to  swing  his  arms,  walk  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sidewalk  and  avoid  lamp- 
posts, but  not  to  carry  a  cane.  Swedish 
drill,  swimming  and  dancing  were  ad- 
vised for  recreation. 

"When  playing  dominoes,"  Nichols 
added,  "I  used  my  nose  to  feel,  al- 
though this  has  the  tendency  to  give 
one  the  appearance  of  a  chronic  suf- 
ferer from  indigestion  or  a  slave  to  the 
Jbottle." 

*  Telling  of  his  amusing  experience  in 
traveling",  Nichols  wrote,  "I  take  con- 
siderable satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
I  ajn  able  to  deceive  99  percent  of  the 
people  I  meet. 

"I  am  wearing  a  pair  of  artificial  hands 
which  are  quite  useful,"  Nichols  went 
on.  "They  are  made  of  aluminum  and 
I  can  wear  them  all  day  without  the 
least  fatigue  or  discomfort.  The  move- 
ment of  the  hands  is  obtained  by  a 
"HTioulder  movement.  The  hands  in  ap- 
pearance are  perfectly  natural:  in  "act. 
the  public  would  not  think  there  was 
anvthin"  the  matter  with  me.  I  once 
addressed  a  meeting  without  any  of  the 
audience  knowing  I  was  wearing  arti- 
ficial hands." 

Nichols  concluded  by  saving  that  de- 
pression had  been  a  frequent  visitor  to 
him  and  that  he  found  thinking  of  him- 
self was  dangerous. 


[MARLBORO  VIEWS 
C*^WAR  RELIC  TRAIN 

I  MARLBORO.  May  l.-The  Victory  loan 
war  exhibit  train  arrived  in  Marlboro 
over  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad,  shortly 
before  5  o'clock,  this  afternoon,  over  an 
hour  behind  the  time  scheduled  for  its 
arrival.  Fullv  5000  people  met  the  train 
as  it  arrived  at  its  stopping  place,  Con- 
cord street,  in  front  of  the  D.  W.  Power.«' 
~cO»}  yard.  The 'train  as  it  was  coming  to 
a  standstill  exploded  an  aerial  bomb,  anil 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  explosion 
jthe  bell  on  the  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
'late  Conception  started  ringing,  quickly 
followed  bv  the  ringing  of  the  other 
Schurch  bells  of  the  city,  including  the 
new  Brigham  memorial  bell  on  the  Bap- 
Itist  church  and  also  the  historical  John 
IBrown  hellon  the  G.  .-V.  R.  building,  sup- 
plemented bv  the  blowing  at  intervals 
for  a  period  of  10  miutes  of  the  fire  alarm 
whistle.  This  had  the  tendency  to  in- 
icrease  the  crowd  that  already  had  col- 
lected. Nearby  the  ammunition  tram 
was  erected  a  booth  draped  in  the  Ameri- 
can national  colors,  at  which  literature 
pertaining  to  Liberty  bonds  was  dis- 
tributed. ..  .,v» 
Stillman  R.  Steven.'?,  president  of  the 
Peoples  national  bank,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Marlboro  l>iberty  loan  campaign 
committee  mounted  one  of  the  flat  cari4 
of  the  ammunition  train,  made  an  appeal 
to  purchase  bonds  as  a  patriotic  duty, 
land  introduced  Mayor  Charles  F.  McCar- 
thv  as  the  first  .speaker. 

Mayor  McCarthy  referred  to  what  Marl- 
boro "had  done  in  the  war,  and  urged  the 
people  to  see  to  it  that  Marlboro  did  ltd 
duty  this  time,  and  be  liberal  in  the  pur- 
chaise  of  Liberty  bonds. 

:  Other  speakers  were  E.  C.  Potter,  in 
charge  of  the  train,  and  Capt,  Daniel  J. 
Ready,  who  was  blinded,  with  gass  a^ 
Chateau   Thierry.       —^'^ 

Everybodv  was  allowed  to  pa.ss  thru 
the  train  of  three  flat  cars,  one  box  car 
an  a  coach,  and  inspect  the  exhibits, 
which  consisted  of  gas  masks,  hand  gren- 
ades, mortars,  guns  and  other  equipment 
used   in    warfare.  .  , 

At  7.45  o'clock,  tonight,  the  ringing  oi 
bells  and  the  tooting  of  the  fire  alarm 
whistle  brouiiht  another  large  thron?. 
principally  the  factory  workers  who  were 
employed  during  the  daytime.  These 
were  the  speakers  for  tonight;— 
I  Corp.  Joseph  Phelan  of  the  United 
States  medical  corps,  and  Sergt.  Maurice 
Grelard,  who  was  awarded  a  FTench 
cross  of  honor  for  bravery  in  action.  'This 
meeting  was  in  charge  of  E.  C.  Potter. 
iin  charge  of  the  train.  ,  .  ,  ,_ 
1  The  ammunition  train  left  Ashburnhani 
it  his  morning  for  Maynard.  going  <o 
'Hudson,  and  thence  to  Marlboro,  where 
it  remained  over  night. 

It  will  leave  Marlboro,  tomorrow  morn- 
ing for  Concord.  Waltham  and  Lowell, 
land  will  end  the  days  trip  at  Newbury- 
Ijxirt.  A  squad  of  police  officers  was  on 
.duty  under  City  marshal  John  F. 
Mitchell  this  afternoon,  and  another 
squad  of  police  on  duty  in  charge  of 
iSergt.  J.  Frank  Crotty.  tonight. 
[  T>erov  M.  Craig  of  the  Marlboro  Liberty 
loan  campaign  committee^^said  that  uo 
to  6  o'clock,  tonight,  that  $385,000  of  Marl- 
.boro's  quota  of  $58S.750  has  been  sub- 
scribed. „  ..     T>        i-    — 

I  School  superintendent  Kmest  P.  t  arr 
spoke  in  the  Interest  of  the  Liberty  loan 
^campaign  at  the  Marlboro  theater  to- 
night, and  Postmaster  James  M.  Hurley 
k-as  the  Liberty  loan  speaker  at  the 
Princess  theater.  It  is  expected  that  a 
kvar  tank  will  arrive  in  Marlboro,  tomor- 
row. 
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J-  ^""apply  to  red  cross. 


To  THE  Editor  of  thr  Hlkald  :— 

Will  you  pl«ise  through  the  letter  CQlumiJ 
of  the  \jAf  feliablq  Herald  inform  riik  if 
there  a^inSlituti^psiii  or  neaJr  tljl  tlty 
of  New  York  for  ouT^linded  soUien  j/at 
would  care  to  have  Wi^iWWWicesfff  fc'rady 
to  read  or  recite  several  liours  Aveekly. 
If  to,  I  Khali  be  only  too  glad  to  give  this 
little  thing  to  those  who  have  given  so 
verv,  verv  much.  R.  M. 

New  York  City,  May  1,  1919. 

There  is  no  institution  in  Ne'!\-  TorVC 
city  which  specializes  in  military  blind  | 
cases.  Blinded  soldiers  are  sent  to  the 
Red  Cross  Hospital  for  the  Blind  at  Bal- 
timore. However,  some  of  the  local  Bed 
Cross  hospitals  might  have  blind  cases  i" 
transit  to  the  Baltimore  hospital.  T)je 
local  hospitals  most  likely  to  have  such 
cases  are  hospital  No.  3,  at  Greenhut'9 
old  store.  Eighteenth  street  and  Sixth  avc« 
nue,  and  hospital  No.  5.  at  the  Graii(| 
Central  Palace.  There  are  wounded  men 
here  unable^o  read  to  themselves.  Toi;f 
services  sWnild  be  offered  to  tlie  New  Torlc 
County  ^Chapter  of  the  American  Be4 
Cross.  X •- 


0  toL  Oxokc\.TrcC,l^a,v.>^€..,  Y\e.urs. 
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125  MEN  ARE 
MADE  BUM 

Yankee  Soldiers  Lose  Sight  in 
I  Battles  in  Europe. 

No  Cases  on  Record  in  Which  Soldiers 

Lost    Both    Arms    and 

Both   Legs. 

Washington. — There  were  but  125 
cases  of  total  blindness  and  fewer 
than  4,000  amputations  in  the  Amer- 
ican forces  engaged  in  tlie  war.  it  Is 
stated  by  tlie  bureau  of  war  risk  In- 
surance in  an  announcement  concern- 
ing the  bureau's  activity  in  supplying 
crippled  soldiers  and  sailors  with  arti- 
Scial  limbs  and  in  otherwise  caring  for 
the  wounded  and  disabled.  Not  even 
all  of  the  125  cases  of  total  blindness 
cited,  it  is  stated,  have  yet  been  de- 
clared y  permanent  by  the  medical  of- 
ficers lu  cliarge.  Relative  fo  amputa- 
tions, denial  is  made,  on  the  authority 


of  Surgeon   General   Ireland   and   Coirj 
Charles  E.  Banlcs,  chief  medical  officer 
.of  the  war  risk  insurance,  that  there 
were  any  cases  In  which  men  lost  both 
arms  and  both  legs. 

There  have  been  more  than  500  ar- 
tificial limbs  furnished  to  disabled  men 
to  date  by  the  bureau  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  congress. 

"Upon  being  discharged  from  war 
department  hospitals  as  unfit  for  furth- 
er service,  all  men  disabled  as  a  re- 
sult of  injury  or  disea.se  suffered  ia 
line  of  duty,  are  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  war  risk  Insurance  act,"  the 
statement  says.  "If  their  condltioa 
demands  further  treatment  they  aro 
entitled  to  medical  attention  in  one  of 
a  large  number  of  hospitals  now  be- 
ing established  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  be  operated  by  the  public  health 
service. 

"If  a  man  is  disabled,  but  his  con- 
dition needs  no  further  medical  atten- 
tion, he  may  secure  from  the  bureau 
of  war  risk  insurance  a  monthly  com- 
pensation. 

"Medical  experts  of  the  bureau  make 
examinations  of  all  who  apply  for 
compensation  and  rate 'their  physical 
condition  present  and  potential  and  de- 
termine the  percentage  of  handicap 
which  each  suffers  as  a  wage  earner 
as  a  result  of  his  disability.  The  rat- 
iug  given  Is  carefully  considered  In  fix- 
ing the  compen-satlon,  which  will  be 
paid  monthly  to  the  man  and  his  de- 
pendents." 


WILL  TELL  OF  WORK 
WITH  aiLUmSOLDIERS 

Miss  Roaanna  Thorndlke,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  France,  will  tell 
of  her  work  with  the  blinded  French 
and  American  soldiers  at  tho  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Special  Aid  B^d''y|lllef 
Corps  next  Wednesday.  Tpe  m«iting 
will  be  held  at  the  headquartfis  of 
the  society  at  377^  Eoylstpn  ajU;«*t.      ,      , 

"B  osiro^^>  YV\.a-SS.,  McTT^lJ^. 


VYVgL,v^     i^.-    \^\*\. 


AUss  Bi6sanna  O.  Tnorndike.  whc^has! 
re6«nny  returned  from  France,  will  tell 
cf  ner  work  with  blinded  French  and: 
American  soldiers  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Spe-^ial  Aid  B[ij<d  Relief  Co^ps^ 
to  bo  held  at  377  Boylston  street  on 
WedneFi:  ■       ;"•--■■;:    ..:    ;  -■   i 


"DOUBLE  TOTAL 
DISABILITY  MAN 
IS  COURAGEOUS 


Blind  and  Without  Hands,  He 

-WW 

Is  Cared  for  By  War 
Risk  Insurance  C"^ 

Wilh  llTS  sight  of"botli  eyes  gone  ami 
both  arms  amputated  half  way  to  the  el- 
bow, he's  golnp  to  start  life  apaJn  as  n 
drup   salesman. 

That  is  the  sUny  of  Srrsl.  llaiiy.  A 
Bitter.  Jr..  Co.  C",  352  Infantry,  whost- 
hoine  is  at  2250  ■Washington  street,  i:>u- 
buque,   Towa. 

Kunnins  behind  a  smoke  barrage  to  nr 
attack  with  hand  grenades,  the  pin  ir 
the  grenade  Scrgt.  Bitter  carried  ivorkctl 
loose  and  the  grenade  exploded  in  hi.-' 
hands.  Both  hand.'?  were  blown  off,  his 
eyes  left  sightless  and  cruel  and  countless-- 
wounds  left  on  his  body  and  lowei:  limbs. 
There  were  long  and  awful  days  in  the 
first  aid  hospital,  in  the  receiving  hospit- 
al and  in  Roland  park.  Baltimore,  the  ar- 
my hospital  for  the  blind.  At  first  there 
was  hope  that  the  sight  of  one  eye  might 
be  saved,  but  like  a  burned  out  candle, 
cthat  faint  hope  flickered  and  died  and  Ser- 
geant Bitter  was  left  u,tterly  helpless  ami 
in  utter  life-long  darkness. 
But  one  thinks  very  clearly  in  the  dFi,rk. 
7n  the  blank  darkness  SPrgcant  Bitter 
thought  it  all  out.  lie  had  been  perfectly 
willing  to  die  for  the  flag,  and  more  tli|an 
death  had  been  the  price  \(  his  defense 
of  the  beloved  colors.  He  accepted  what 
the -turn  of  the  wheel  had  brought  him. 
Having  been  willing  to  die  for  the  honor 
of  the  fiag  he  was  resolved  that  living,  he 
would  never,  dishonor  it.  Never,  if  lie 
could  prevent,  would  a  wrecked  and  use^ 
kss  life  be  charged  against  that  flag  and 
though  he  now  had  neither  eyes  nor  liands 
to  aid  him,  yet  he  would'  live  so  that  men 
would  know  how  well  worth  the  hazard  of 
life  or  death  is  the  stars  and  stripes. 

So  in  the  darkness  and  all  alone,   wilh 
the  spirit   that   has   written    the   story  of 
courage    of    American    manhood    high    as. 
the     stars    of   heaven.      Sergeant      Bitter 
thought  out  his  own   "comeback." 

Before  he  entered  service  he  was  a  reg- 
istered pharmacist  and  besides,  was  not 
only  a  capable  drug  buyer,  but  had  a 
wealth  of  stored  up  information  as  to  the 
sources  and  supply  of  drugs  and  what  ef- 
fects supply  and  market  price.  Certainly 
he  could  never  again  be  a  pharmacist  but 
surely    there    must     be    some    fashion    in 


which    bis    knowledge    of    drugs    and    the 
drug  market  could  be  turned  to  account. 

Revolving  this  problem  in  his  mind,  the 
idea  of  salesi.nanship  came  to  him.  and 
he  knew  instantly 'that  he  had  stVuck  the 
Iri^ht  ^ine.  Ho  had,  no  eyes,  hence  he 
could 'not  depend  upon  a  list  from.,>vhich 
to  quote  price.'',  but  he  knew  that  he  bad 
a  good  memory.  Verj-  well,  he  would  car- 
ry drug  prices  in  his  mind. 

He  had  no  hands  with  which  to  carry 
sample  c&ses.  but  a,  drug  salesman  needs 
no  sample, cases.  Drug.'!  like  tea  and  cof- 
fee are  sold  not  by  samples,  but  by  the 
known  excellence  of  the  prod>ict  of  cer- 
tain localities,  and  the  price  is  fixed  by 
the  inexor.Tble  law  of  siipply  and  demand. 

But  having  dAtevmiried  irpon  the  work 
whf>rAifl-h«  c©8+«i' be,"  ha pi>y  .■»«<)•  self-re- 
liant he  founi^  himself  confronted  by  the 
difficulty  of -obtaining  the  kind  of  artificial 
hands  he  could  use.  -Many  and  various 
are  the  kinds  of  artificial  hands  and  limbs 
which  the. Bureau  of  War  Risk  has  as- 
sembled for  the  service  of  those  boys  who 
suffered  amputations,  but  among  them 
all  Sergeant  Bitter  found  none  which 
seemed  capable  of  performing  the  specific 
tasks  which  he  knew  would  be  his  in  the 
work  he  proposed  to  do.  rte  knew  just 
what  he  would  need  as  a  drug  salesman. 
In  his  mind  he  visualized  the  drug  .sales- 
men he  had  known  and  he  knew  in  detail  i 
just  what  work  the  artificial  hands  must! 
perform  in  the  place  of  the  hands  he  had 
lost.  I 

So.  abandoning  hope  from  all  the  prof- 
fered aids.  Sergeant  Bitter,  accompanied 
by  his  mother,  came  from  Baltimore  to 
personally  consult  Colonel  fMiarles  E.Banks 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance.  Under  Colonel  Banks' 
direction,  artificial  limhs  and  arms  are 
being  suriplied  in  the  3500  cases  of  amputa- 
tion, and  compensation  is  being  granted 
in  all  cases  of  disability. 

Sergeant  Bitter  wanted  to  know  if  he 
l-might  look  about  in  the  various  factories 
^where  artificial  limbs  are  made  and  see  if 
something betteradapted  to  his  need.s  than 
anything  so  faroffered  might  not  befoimd. 

"You  try  every  artificial  hand  on  earth. 
old  rrian."  said  Colonel  Banks,  "nd  if  you 
don't  find  just  what  you  need,  and  you 
think  ygu  can  figure  something  better 
adapted  to  your  use,  you  have  it  made  for 
you- and  the  Bureau- of -War -Risk  Irtsur- 
atice   will   pay   the  bill.  .   . 

And  so.  as  .soon  as  discharged  from  Rol- 
and park.  Sergeant  Bitter  will  go  directly 
to  Chicago,  and  if  among  the  products  of 
th,©  several  -faxit.orie.'vJhere,  he.ddes  not 
find  anything  nieeting  his  re(},uirenients 
jas'Jie  knows  them  to  be.  he  -n-ill  have  arti- 
ficial h*nds  mad*- espet-lally  for  him  at  the 
the  expense  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
^Insurance. 

"VAThen  these  artificial  limbs  have  been 
fitted,  accompanied  by  an  attendant — it 
will  bo  necessary  for  him  to  have  an  at- 
tendant throughout  life — Sergeant  Bitter 
win  begin  his  career  as  a  drug  salesman. 

Sergeant  Bitter  is  the  only  case  of 
double  total  disability  in  the  American 
army.  Total  blindness  being  rated  dis-  | 
ability  and  the  loss  of  both  arms  as  total 
disability.  Sergeant  Bitter's  case  became 
lone  of  double  total  disability. 
I  Under  the  Compensation  clause  of  the 
War  Risk  act.  be  will  receive  the  maxi- 
mum compensation  of  $100  a  month,  and, 
iln  addition,  on  his  $10,000  government  in- 
surance policy,  the  total  disability  p.-iy- 
jnent  of-  .fo7.30  monthly.  Sergeant  Bitter 
Is  also  entitled  to  a  course  in  vocational 
training  at  the  expense  of  the  government 
If  he  chooses  to  take  it.  ; a: :>•.'"•»■.  w 


TO  TELL  OF  WORK 

On  Wednesday.  May  :;i.  Miss  Rosanii: 
D.  ThomdiUe,  who  recently  returned 
from  France,  will  tell  of  hc-r  work  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Special  Ai^  ?'iaf^ 
Relief  Corps. 


riv'..La,A^t.^lT.t£u.    Pa^.  ^  £%A.irlg,-Ct^yv. 


M^^  ^1"  '^11. 


TELL  OF  CYNWYD  WAR  WORK 


Women's  Club  Gave  $600  to_ 
American  St/tlSsis 

Four   th  .arments   were   sewed.l 

4fi.0i;7    911-  :  -sines    made    and   900 

tons    ff  ,    i.u.Lted    during-  the    past 

year   :  r   '-^e: -bers  of  the  Worrien's  Club 
of    Cn  iv  ,  : 

ThesS  facts  were  brought  out  today 
at  the  bi-yearly  meeting  of  the  club  in' 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  Brym 
Mawr  and  Montgomery  avs.,  by  Mrs.l 
J.  S.  Stethenson,  chairman  of  the  club's, 
Red  Cross  committee.  Mrs.  Ralph 
Kinder,  president,  presided. 

Tn  the  treasurer's  report  it  was  stated 
$1184.64  had  been  donated  for  philan- 
thropic work  and  $600  had  been  given 
to  aid  blind  soldiers  at  Fort  McHenry, 
Baltimore. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  "Whittaker  said  the  club 
had  arranged  to  support  a  war  baby 
and  mother  and  to  maintain  three 
French  orphans  In  France. 

At  a  luncheon  at  the  Cynwyd  Coun- 
try Club,  the  speakers  were:  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Blankenburg,  who  was  made 
the  first  honorary  member  of  the  clut>; 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Abbott,  retiring 
president  of  the  Matinee  Musical 
Club;  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ralston,  president 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation 
of  Womens'  Clubs:  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Purnell,  retiring  president  of  the  Hath- 
away Shakespearean  Club;  Mrs. 
Gre,gory,  retiring  president 
Emerson  Club,  and  Mrs. 
Beck,  first  president  of  the  O^wyd 
Club.  1^^^ 


A.   K.. 


of     tJM^ 
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CHAIN  STORES 
FOR  BUNDED  U. 
S.  WAR  HEROES 


At  the  United  States  General  Hos- 
pital No  7  for  the  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  Baltimore,  writes  Harold 
Whitehead,  the  educational  director, 
there  has  been  developed  a  splendid 
.system  of  commercial  courses.  These 
courses  include  salesmanship,  per 
sonal  efficiency,  public  speaking,  eco- 
nomics, commercial     arithmetic,     cre- 


ative accounting,  g-rammar  and  spell- 
ing, typewriting  and  the  use  of  of-j 
flee  appliances,  business  English, 
commercial  correspondence,  organiza- 
tion and  practice  of  retail  store  man-i 
ag-ement.  j 

These  subjects  are  all  treated  In  ai 
practical  way  by  a  faculty  composed 
of  practical  teachers.  This  faculty  is 
convinced  that  blindness  does  not 
limit  a  man's  capacity  so  much  as' 
lack  of  education  and  experience; 
that  manual  work  for  the  blind  Is 
limited  to  -what  may  be  done  auto- 
matically, while  the  mental  capabili- 
ties of  the  blind  are  not  limited  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  by  their  af- 
fliction. In  short.  In  the  light  of  ex- 
perience, it  seems  quite  evident  that 
ability  plus  training  will  open  many 
commercial  opportunities  for  the' 
blind.  I 

One  of  these  opportunities  Is  con- 
ceived to  be  retail  store  management. 
Therefore,  plans  have  been  prepared 
to  launch  a  'chain  of  stores.'  While 
blind  men  unskilled  and  untrained  in 
store  management  are  almost  certain 
to  fail  as  proprietors,  the  same  men 
may  become  successful  managers  if 
all  details  of  management  are  worked 
out. 

The  candidates  for  these  man- 
agerial positions  will  of  course  be 
given  careful  study  before  being  se- 
riously considered.  They  will  have  to' 
be  men  of  pleasing  personality,  and 
of  prtfven  stability  and  trustworthi- 
ness. They  will  have  to  maintain  a 
high  average  in  their  commercial 
studies  and 

Demonatrate  Their  W'orth  aa  Saleamen 
in  the  model  store  on  the  hospital 
grounds.  They  will  then  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  show  the  practical 
value  of  their  training  in  our  store 
In  the  strongest  competitive  section 
of  Baltimore. 

The  commodities  offered  for  sale 
will  be  somewhat  as  follows:  Maga- 
zines, newspapers,  cigars,  and  other 
tobacco  products,  box  and  bar  candy, 
and  other  quick  sale  articles  that 
require  no  weighing,  measuring  or 
cutting. 

The  Victory  stores,  as  they  have 
been  named,  have  been  designed  in  a 
distinctive  and  uniform  style  and 
color. 

The  choice  of  all  locations  has  not 
and  can  not  be  determined  upon  until 
the  educational  work  progresses  be- 
yond its  present  stage  and  the  num- 
ber of  blind  to  be  employed  Is  known. 
The  choice  of  locations  is  in  the 
hands  of  experts  who  are  studying 
the  situation. 

The  stores  will  be  small  enough  for 
two  people  to  attend  comfortably, 
and  the  fixtures  will  be  so  arranged 
that  the  blind  salesman  can  reach 
practically  anything  In  the  store 
without  having  to  move  far  In  any  di- 
rection. 

The  policy  of  the  stores  will  be  to 
sell  advertised  goods  when  feasible; 
to  consistently  advertise;  to  have 
some  weekly  special  at  low  price;  to 
stock  only  quick  selling  articles;  and, 
to  sell  for  cash  only. 


The  general  plan  of  organization 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  other  suc- 
cessful chain  store  organizations  with 
the  addition  of  a  correspondence  edu- 
cational department.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  composed  of  five 
business  men  selected  by  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  which  Is 
the  sponsor  for  the  plan. 

In  each  store  there  will  be  a  blind 
manager  and  a  sighted  assistant,  the 
former  in  charge  of  sales,  the  latter 
— a  wounded  soldier — in  charge  of 
records,  reports  and  general  clerical 
work. 

A  system  of  fixtures  has  been  de- 
signed and  will  be  uniform  in  all  the 
stores.  Once  a  blind  man  has  learned 
the  stock  locations  he  may  be  sent  to 
any  of  the  stores  and  bo  familiar  with 
the  stock. 

I     The  blind  managers  are  to  be  start- 
jed'on  salaries  with  generous  commis- 
sions. 


BoS'Cowv    iAs.f>s.,    f\w\«,vuoak,v 
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GIRL  RETURNS 
WITH  9  BLIND 


Rosantia  Thorndike  Tells 
of  \f  ork  With  Sight- 
,^  y less  Soldiers 

"Not  'blind  men,'  but  'men  •who  are 
blind,' "  i^^Uie  way  Miss  Rosanna 
Thorndike  of  Beacon  street  describes 
the  boys  for  whom  she  livorked  in 
T'rance. 

Miss    Thorndike    has     returned     to 

thjs    country    bringing    with    her    the 

last  nine  men  v/ho   had   been   in   her 

charge  at  Base  Hospital  8  In  Savlgny. 

"There     were      thirty-flve      soldiers 

who   were   bllnf]    at   Savlgny   when    I 

was    sent    there     to    take    charge  ,  of 

the  work  by  the  American  Red  Cross," 

declared      Miss      Thorndike.        "They 

,  ranged     In     ages     from     nineteen     up. 

I  Many  of  them  were  farmer  boys  from 

the   Middle   West.     Their   huge    hands 

'found  it  difficult  to  learn   braille  and 

I  the  thjngs  that  blind  men  must  learn 

to  do   by   touch.  I 

"We  had  the  end  ward  of  the  hos- ' 

I  pltal    which    liad    been    raised    in   this 

1  primitive    little    French    village.      At 

the   end   of  the   ward,    by    taking  out 

four     beds,     we     made     a     classroom. 

Miss   Dorothy    Richardson   and   I  were 

alone   there    for  some   time,   but  later 

we  were   given   two  aides. 

"Mr.    Baker,    a    man    who    is    blind 
himself,  came   over  from  America   to 


teach  these  blind  soldiers  what  he 
himself   had   had   to   learn.     He   lived 

'  with  them  in  their  ward,  and  hla  help 
■was  of  inestiable  value,  for  he  knew 
how  the  men  lilt  about  things.  He 
was  there  to  help  them  about  their 
dressing  and  to  show  them  how  many 
things     they    could    learn     to    do    for 

I  themselves. 

IHLANY  IN  DSSPAIR. 

"Study  for  these  men  was  not  ob- 
ligatory; instead,  we  tried  to  make 
them  want  to  learn  how  to  read  and 
write  with  the  implements  provided 
for  the  blind,  but  many  of  them  were 
in  such  despair  over  their  blindness 
that  it  took  weeks  to  get  them  in- 
terested. 

"Miss  Richardson  and  I  went  over 
to  the  hospital  from  the  village  about 
ha;]f  past  eight  in  the  morning.  We 
had  a  study  period  during  the  morn- 
ing hours;  there  were  no  classes. 
Themen  came  and  out  as  they  chose; 
they  stayed  as  long  as  they  wanted, 
and  when  they  got  tired  they  went 
out 

"Nevertheless,  we  were  kept  busy 
for  one  man  would  be  trying  to  write, 
another  to  do  some  basketry,  another 
trying  to  pick  out  letters  and  they 
sometimes  did  not  realize  how  busy 
they   kept   us. 

"At  lunchtime,  we  had  a  chance  to 
know  the  men.  We  helped  them  with 
their  lunches;  we  helped  them  to 
feed  themselves  and  it  was  then  that 
we  got  to  know  tliem.  When  the 
boys  would  hesitatingly  take  out 
)  their  most  prized  possession  to  show 
us,  the  picture  of  the  woman  they 
loved,  whether  it  was  mother,  wife 
or  Bw^eetheart,  we  knevr  the  day  was 
'  won  and  that  they  accepted  us  as 
their    friend. 

■WAIiKS   "WITH   THE    Bl,I]VD. 

"In  the  afternoons  "we  took  -walks. 
The  boys  were  always  joking  about 
themselves  and  they  called  them- 
selves the  'blind  rats.'  The  orderlies 
who  went  with  them  they  called  the 
one-eyed-pilots.  This  started  when, 
in  the  beginning,  men  who  had  lost 
only  one  eye,  helped  their  less 
fortunate  comrades.  So,  in  board- 
ing-school style  we  took  our  after- 
noon walks  with  the  rats,  the'  one- 
eyed  pilots.  Miss  Richardson  and 
myself. 

"Such  mud  as  one  finds  in  that  part 
of  France!  Mud  and  rain!, But  we 
walked  just  the  same  and  with  a  big, 
blind  boy  on  either  side  of  one  it  fre- 
'quently  proved  disastrous  to  clothes 
j  fnr-  rnud-puddles  and  dry  walks  are 
all  the  same  to  them. 
,"We  had  to  try  to  get  the  boys  to 
walq  alone  so  we  started  a  game. 
Everything  had  to  be  a  game.  The 
boys  would  start  down  the  road  alon^, 
with  their  canes  and  it  was  up  to  the 
orderlies  and  Miss  Richardson  and 
myself  to  keep  them  from  going  into 
trees  and  posts.  As  no  one  when  first 
I  blinded  can  walk  straight,  it  means 
^that  they  must  learn  to  walk  all  over 
again.  This  too,  the  boys  turned  Into 
a  joke  and  each  day  thew  would  sing 
out,  'We  can't  do  this  after  the  first 
of  July  at  home!' 

PliAYED  GAMKS. 

Then   we   played   games  of  trying  to 
I  guess   whether   it   was   a      man      or     a 


woman  who  just  passed  us.  The  men 
would  stop  and  pet  the  little  children 
In  the  village  and  they  loved  to 
stroke  the  dogs  and  horses.  These 
boys  were  also  so  young,  and  fresh, 
and  so  American  everyone  of  them, 
despite  the  fact  that  one  perhaps  had 
Italian  parents,  another  Swede,  an- 
other Greek.  j 
"An  as  we  watched  them  we  sawj 
the  light  of  determination  grow  in 
their  faces  and  in  the  evenings  when  I 
we  read  aloud  to  therii — when  it  was' 
Miss  Richardson's  turn — I  would 
watch  those  fine  faces  and  I  could 
not  help  but  marvel  at  their  strength 
and   courage. 


H^L^    -XS.    I^l<^. 

WAR  ADVANCED , 
SURGICAL  WORK 

\        :l I 

Doctors   at  Century  Club 

Tell  How  Skill  Saved     | 

Thousands  I 


How  arms  and  legs  were  saved  to 
the  American  army,  how  blindness 
was  prevented,  and  the  ina'li'HW  '  Hi 
which  standardization  of  surgical  and 
medical  treatment  kept  the  death 
rate  at  a  minimum  figure,  was  told 
at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  yes- 
terday when  Dr.  Joel  Goldthwait  and 
Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon  explained  how 
the  American  physicians  and  medical 
units   accomplished   their    results. 

Of      hundreds      of      thousands      of 
wounded    limbs    but    three    thousanrl 
amputations  were  necesgary,^sg,j,(i,pj;„ 
Goldthwait,   and    In   the  face  ;o{  much 
temporary    blindness   only   100   Amer- 
ican   soldiers    lost    their    sight.      Tl\e, 
percent     of     deaths     from     fractured 
thighs   sustained   by   English   soldiers  • 
at   the   beginning   of   the   war   was   as 
high   as   $.')   to   the    hijndred.   but    that! 
figure  was  reduced  to  30  per  cent,  by  I 
new   methods  and    standardization    ofJ 
treatment.  I 

"Too  much  praisf  cannot  be  giveni 
to  the  stretcher  bcarc^rs  who  followed; 
the  fighting  men  almost  on  their 
heels,"  said  Dr.  Goldthwait.  "These 
men  took  every  risk  witli  no  means 
of  protecting-  themselves,  and  theyi 
did  heroic  work  toward  giving  the 
boys  at  the  front  courage  and  in 
finding  up  wounds  on  the  battle- 
field. 

"The  stretcher  bearers  learned  to 
hind  on  leg  or  arm  splints^  in  two 
minutes  -which  would  take  the  aver- 
age physician  at  least  ten  minutes  to 
do  <is  well. 

"The  reason  our  wounded  were  suc- 
cessfully cared  for  was  largely  due  to 
a  system  of  standardization.  After 
careful  study  of  methods  used  in  other 


Allied  armies  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
■?ion   that    independent   methods   prac- 
ticed  by   each   surgeon    and   physician  , 
Jed   to  confusion   and    resulted   in   tre-  '■ 
mendous  wast,age.   both  in  life  and  in 
time. 

"We  finally   reduced   the  number  of 
types    of    splints    to    seven,    as    com- 
pared with  nearly  three  hundred  used' 
in  pe  early  days  by  the   British.  j 

"Another     factor     in     tl-ie     recovery  j 
and    health    of    the    soldiers    who    had 
been    wounded   was   the   care    and    in-  I 
genuity   furnished    by   the   latest  kind 
of    service    by    women    called    recon- 
struction      nurses.        These       women 
■ivould   go   into   hospitals   and   interest 
the    men    from    the    time    they    came 
to    consciousness    in    various    occupa- 
tions.    They  taught  the  boys  to   knit 
until  many  knitted  helmets  were  sent  j 
to  the  front  which  were  as  -well  made 
as    those    which    came    from    mothers  i 
and  sisters.     'It  keeps  us  from  going  I 
nutty,'   said    the   boys."  I 

Dr.  Cannon,  a  professor  in  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  described  the 
methods  used  in  bringing  health  and 
strength  to  men  who  -went  into  the 
army   absDlutely   unfit   for   service. 

"It  -will  be  remembered,"  he  began, 
"that  the  astonishing  proportion  of 
45  per  cent,  of  all  men  in  the  first 
draft  here  in  Massachusetts  were  re- 
■jected  for  physical  inability.  But 
when  the  training  camps  had  been  es- 
tablished and  a  system  of  develop- 
ment worked  out,  practically  all  of 
that  45  per  cent,  were  taken  and  in 
four  or  five  months  made  Into  the 
4>^.3t  of  soldiers." 


jBosiTow.    )^£^.S5.,  Ha-i-^LoU- 
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WAR'S  MOST  V  ^ 

PATHETIC  TOLL 


Mr.  S.  Hooper  Hooper  Tells  of  the 
Work  for  the  Blind— Details  of  an 
International  Organization 

What  ha.s  iis;hi]y  been  described  aa 
one  of  the  cr-jelest  and  most  perple.xing 
problems  of  .the  world  war  is  that  of 
the  thousands  of  soldiers  left  helpless 
by  the  loss  of  their  sight.  It  rcmaitis 
litite  less  of  a  problem  now  that  the 
conflict  is  ended,  for,  accoiding  to  allied 
estimates,  about  7000  soldiers  have  been 
totally  blinded,  and  this  number  is  ex- 
pected to  be  increased  30  per  cent,  by 
men  wha  have  already  lost  one  eye  and 
by  others  suffering  from  wounds  in  the 
head.  The  permanent  blind  relief  war 
fund  for  soldiers  and  .sailors,  a^-holly 
American    institution,    whose    work    for 

in  by  lunds  furnished  gladly  by  the 
V.neiican  people.,  was  founded  to  deal 
vah  this  situation  that  baffled  the  dia- 
aaoted  sovernmenis  struggling  i„  the 
nidst  of  their  work  of  raising  and  cquip- 
pmg  m.ghty  armies,  to.  provide  for  the' 
ever-srowi„g_hggt_    of     wounded     and 


broken  victims  flowing  back  in  a  cease- 
less tide  from  the  figliting  lines.  It  has 
handled  it  with  a  •  success  that  has 
evoked  the  gratitude  of  the  governments 
ithus  aided.  But  much  still  remains  for 
H  to  do.  Its  work  cannot  stop  simply 
because  the  war  is  ended,  but  in  order 
lo  "carry  on"  a  great  deal  of  money  is 
(required. 

As  far  a.^  our  own  American  blinded 
l3oys  are  concerned  their  number  is  few— 
jabouL  200  we  are  told— and  they  are  being- 
bared  for  and  rehabilitated  by  the  Re*. 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  under  the 
dirifclion  of  Lt.-Col.  James  Sordley, 
repre.sentins  the  surseon-general's  de- 
partment of  the  army.  To  this  institute 
the  permanent  blind  relief  war  fund 
has  made  a  first  contribution  of  $100,000. 
What  the  fund  has  been  able  to  do  for, 
our  boys  at  the  front  was  acknowledged 
by  l,i.-Col.  Allen  Greenv.'ood,  v.  ho.-  as 
senior  consultant  in  opthalmoVogy  of 
the  expedftionary  forces,  was  in  charge 
Df  all  American  blinded  soldiers  and 
Bailors  in  France.  He  wrote  under  date 
of  Nov.  18,  191S,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
fund's  executive  committee: 

I  take  this  occasion  to  IhaiiU  >  ou  on 
behalf  of  tlie  American  soldiers  biinded 
ill  the  recent  drive  for  your  most  help- 
ful contributions  and  co-operation.  Mr. 
Baker,  one  of  your  instructors,  himself 
blind,  and  a  teacher  of  rare  ability,  lias 
been  a  godsend  to  us  in  the  present 
emergency.  ■  He  is  at  present  living  witli 
the  blind  soldiers  at  base  liospital  No. 
8,  and  the  improvement  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  soldiers  since  his  arrival 
has  been  most  striking.  Special  thanks 
are  due  for  the  needed  appliance!;  and 
equipment  for  teaching,  which  your  fund 
has  so  kindly  provided  for  us. 

The  blinded  among  our  allies  always 
will  owe  to  your  organization  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  help  you  have 
so  impartially  and  unstintingly  given  to 
those  of  all  the  allied  blind.  The  splen- 
did work  of  re-education  which  I  have 
already  observed  is  a  great  tribute  to 
.those  who  have  carried  it  on,  and  I 
'^lust  the  part  played  by  the  permanent 
[blind  relief  war  fund  may  be  indefinitelj'^ 
',  ontinucd  through  the  hearty  .support  of 
all  those  interested  in  the  soldiers  who 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

(Signed)       ALI.K.X  (JREENWOOD. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  IVI.  C. 
The  fund  has  aided  the  blinded  soldiers 
of   eight   nation's — America.    Great    Brit- 
mff^k^^France.     Italy,      Belgium,     Serbia, 
iRoumania  and  J'orlusa'. 

The  British  blinded  have,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  been  cared  for  at 
St.  Uunstan's,  the  London  estate  of  Mr, 
Otto  H.  Kahn,  a  member  of  the  perma- 
nent blind  relief  war  fund's  finance 
committee,     who     placed     unreservedly 


this  fine  properly  at  the  disposal  of  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
training  school.  .Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  as 
Is  well  known,  is  himself  blind.  Ever 
since  the  permanent  blind  relief  war 
fund  >yas  founded  in  the  spring  of  1916, 
It  has  been  a  contributor  to  .St.  Dun-i 
Stan's,  a  certain  portion  of  all  collec- 
tions being  donated  each  year. 

On  the  continent  conditions  have  been 
more    serious     than     in  ^Greal     Britain. 
Invaded    France  was   for   a   long    period 
unable  to  cope   with   the  effects  of   the 
staggering  disasters  which  overtook  he- . 
in  such  rapid  succession'  at   the  outset.  \ 
The  available  institutions  fer  caring  for ' 
the   blinded  soldiers   of   her  own    ar^^es 
and  of  those  of  overwhelmed   Belgium, 
who    began    to    stream    back    from    the 
battlefields    in    large  numbers— the   total 
of   the.:o    is    .something   like   3500    wholly 
sightless— were  hopelessly  inadcriuatc. 

In  this  emergency  the  permanent  blind 
relief  war  fund  established  various  insti- 
tutions under  the  adminisliative  dircc- 
tio!i  of  the  French  government  and' 
French  army  authorities.  , 

The  fund  proposes  to  purchase  outright 
a  cottage  for  every  blindei^ soldier  who 
is  also  mutilated  by  the  loss  of  limbs.  A 
cottage  costs  ?60:»  To  date  the  money 
for  20  cottages  has  been  provided  and  135 
others  remain  to  be  acquired  for  present 
ine^ds  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $15,000. 

Upon  request  the  fund  sends,  a  photc^ 
graph  and  history  of  the  beneficiary 
equipped  and  sent  home,  pensioned,  or 
Ifor  whom  a  cottage  has  been  purchased, 
SO  that  the  donor  noay  enter  Into  per- 
sonal communication  with  him  if  .so 
disposed,  and  at  any  rate  may  know 
just  who  is  the  recipient  nf  his  bounty. 

Man.v  soldiers  incapacitated  by  mu- 
jtilation  or  loss  of  limbs  in  addition  to 
the  lo.'s  of  their  sight  are  on  the  wait- 
ing lists  to  have  their  pensions  aug- 
mented by  generous  Americans.  Five 
thousand  dollars  set  aside  during  his 
lifetime  will  furnish  in  interest  an- 
nually the  $-jO  required  to  increase  the 
pension  of  a  wholly  incapacitated  man. 
I  The  fund  invites  most  earnestly  your 
co-operation  now  that  the  scope  of  its 
Iwork  can  be  measured  through  the  con- 
|clusioii  of  the  war,  whicii  has  shut  off 
the  influx  of  men  wounded  in  the  ey|^. 
for  contributions  in  gratitude  to  these 
victims  of  the  conflict  who  turn  trust- 
ingly to  their  American  friends  for  the,, 
chance  to  take  their  places  again  as 
[useful  units  in  the  workaday  world.  If 
it  be  more  convenient  to  contribute 
iLibertv  bond.^  or  war  savings  .<:tamps, 
th*se  are  equall.\-  acceptable,  and  they 
iwill  have  served  a  double  purpose,  first 
jin  having  helped  our  so\eriinient  to 
win  the  war,  and  now  in  helping  the 
IMindcd  soldiers  to  win  ^Jack  happiness 
%m\    independence. 

Send    all    securities    and    war    stamps 
and    make    checks    payable    to    Eartlett 
Bros    *  <'o-..  treasurers.  60  Stale  street. 
S.     irOOrKH     HOOPER.     Chairman    f'>r 

H<c       Fi.istc'i       Oomniittoi        Permanent 
IJiiiid  .'tiU'Jt    iiOJiloil,  MttJ  p- 
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The  Mercy  Brings 
tter  Last  Wounded 
Home  From  France 


inal  Trip  of  Hospital 
Ship  Lands  386  Patients, 
286  of  Whom  Are  Carried 
Ash,ore  a  o  n      Stretchers 

\ 


The  VaJlfntal  ship  Mercy,  which  in 
five  round  trips  across  the  Atlantic 
has  brought  home  from  France  1,940 
sick  and  wounded  officers  and  mea.  ar- 
rived here  yesterday  on  her  final  trip 
in  the  service  overseas.  She  has  lost 
only  five  by  death  in  all  her  trips. 

The  Mercy  brought  back  yesterday 
from  France  386  patients,  286  of 
whom  had  to  be  carried  ashore  on 
stretchers.  Practically  all  of  the 
seriously  wounded  American  soldiers 
have  been  brought  home.  Less  than 
a  hundred  stretcher  cases  are  now  in 
France,  and  they  will  be  brought  home 
in  the  hospitals  of  general  transports 
that  will  embark  troops  at  Antwerp. 

Among  the  travellers  on  the  Mercy 
was  Corporal  Otis  Speed,  of  Collins, 
Miss.,  whotaBBJ^yL^He  went  to  Franc* 
in  October,  1918,^hth  the  52d  Infan- 
try, and  served  in  the  depot  service 
at  Le  Mans.  He  was  never  ill  while 
abroad,  nor  was  he  wounded,  but  grad- 
ually his  eyesight  became  weakened 
and  a  month  ago  he  became  blind. 

Speed  accepted  his  affliction  philo- 
sophically, and  when  the  vessel  docked 
yesterday  he  was  found  busily  engaged 
writing  letters  on  a  typewriter  that] 
had  been  given  him  by  a  Red  Cross 
nurse.  With  the  loss  of  vision  came 
an  acute  sense  of  touch,  and  during 
the  voyage  Speed  amazed  some  of  the 
doctors  by  his  ability  to  beat  them  at 
chess. 

Among  the  patients  from  this  city 
who  arrived  on  the  Mercy  were: 

Privates   David   E.   Brown,  431  West 
.7th    Street;    R.    M.    Onrath,    445    East; 
45th  Street,  The  Bronx;  Aaron  E.  Cy-' 
ress,  1080  Bryant  Avenue,  The  Bronx;] 
;onstantino     Desio,     120     West     116th| 
5treet;    Morgan   M.   Baner^i,   143   West 
120th    Street;    Waldemar    Cruger,   Jpi 
West    147th    Street;     William    Crou 
-tie    Sixth    Avenue;    John    Killem,    4' 
East   153d   Street,   The    Bronx;    Josepl 
Moses,    120     Second    Avenue;     Samue^ 
Riuben,   663   Kelly  Street,  The   Bronx 
and    Frank    Lemgone,    333    East    115th 
'    reet. 


K-  UP    ^o-rK.,     )«.  M.^      SwvN^. 
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WOUNDED  LADS  EAT 
'BITE'  AT  BILTMORE 

Xearly  1,000  Maimed  in'  War 
Eipoy  Feast  Given  by  Pa-     , 
ti'iot  Eowman. 


TWO  GUJ 


STONE  blind! 


President  Wilson's  Chef  Oat- 
docs  Gastronomic  Teats  on 
George  Washington. 


"Ha"»G  a  bite  with  me,"  "barked  young: 
Jolin  McFJ.  Bowman — the  Jess  Willard 
of  hotel  men — on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment yesterday.  "How  about  it,  fel- 
lahs?'' 

"You're  on,  John,"  cried  about  1,000 
always  hungry  doughbo^s  before  John 
McE.  (who,  as  has  been  Intimated,  Is 
young  and  Uiereiore  somewhat  impul-i 
Bive)  could  reconsider  and  pussyfoot 
away   while  the  KolnB  was  good. 

.\nfl  that  is  why  .streets  were  blocked  i 
with  applauding  hundreds  up  around  theJ 
Pershing  .S'juare  neighborhcod  yester- 
day evening  whUe  for  almost  an  hour' 
young  Mr.  Bov.man'.s  dinner  guestq 
etreamed  into  the  Blltmorc.  Every  man 
jack  of  the  guests  liad  been  wounded) 
in  battle ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  last 
of  the  battle  wounded  to  come  home 
again.  All  were  being:  temporarily 
nur.sed  back  to  health  at  Debarkation 
Hospital  .\o.  5  in  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  before  being  sent  on  to  hospitals 
near  their  own  homes,  and  it  was  in 
Debarkation  Hospital  Five  that  John 
McE.  blurted  out  his  invitation  without 
stopping  lo  consider  what  a  Blltmore 
pinner  to  1.000  was  going  to  set  him 
back   financially. 

Tt  was  the  greatest  dinner  In  the 
wor!d — the  reacer  may  take  that  con-! 
servative  statement  on  the  word  of  the 
diners  themselves.  And  the  press  table 
will  back  the  wounded  ixjldi^rs  up  and 
go  theru  one  better  by  sayhig  that,  in, 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  wpre'  no 
speeches,  it  was  the  greatest  dinner  In 
an.v    world. 

There  wasn't  anything  at  the  dinner 
out  Just  the  best  food  the  bost  chef 
could  put  before  the  best  fighting  lads 
of  the  goshawfulest  war  of  all  time. 
Only  food  and  flowers  and  ragtime  and 
music  and  Hawaiian  jazz  music  and, 
above  all,  no  ".Mister  Chairman  lay- 
dees  and  gen-tui-mun— It  affords  me 
great    pleasure    to-nis-ht    to    welcome    to 


i  our  shores,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Grub,  grood 
1  grub,  that's  all.  And  smokes  and  the 
j  music  and  a  glow  of  hospitality  that 
(caused  Host  Bowman  to  cry  out  at  the 
last:  "Take  the  flowers  ort  tne  tables, 
boys,  and  lugr  them  back  to  the  liospltal 
.  with  you.  If  you  want  'em.  G'wan,  clean 
!out  the  place." 

Just  One,  Only  One,   Speech, 

Come  to  think  of  it,  there  was  one 
speech.  John  McE.  made  it  because 
somebody  insisted  that  he  appear  on  the 
I'balcony.  Orator  Bowman,  once  the 
I  cheering  had  died  down  a  bit,  said  in 
whole : 

"God  bless  you,  boys.  [Cheers.]  I'd 
give  jou  each  a  botle  of  beer  or  two 
{more  cheers],  only  the  Government  will 
not  let  me.  [Groans.]  S'long — I  gotta 
go  downstairs  and  get  a  bottle  of  beer 
myself."     [Most  cheers.] 

It  took  from  5  o'clock  to  5  :oO  P.  M. 
iov  all  of  Mr.  Bowman's  guests  to  file 
from  the  hospital,  a  stone's  throw  away, 
largely  because  soniany  of  the  lads  had 
been  so  pitifully  wounded  that  scores 
of  them  could  not,  even  for  a  moment, 
be  taken  from  wheel  chairs.  Slowly  the 
legless  were  trundled  through  the  short 
blocks  between  the  hospital  and  the  Bllt- 
^ore.  more  man  forty  of  them  belngf 
.shoved  along  in  invalid  chairs  by  Red 
Cross  nur.ses  or  army  orderlies.  Hun- 
dteds  more  were  brought  the  short  dis- 
tance in  amDuiances  driven  by  more 
Red  Cross  girls  and  in  automobiles  that 
the  hospital  workers  and  Mr.  Bowman 
had  scraped  up.  And  there  were  long 
i  strings  of  the  wounded  who  insisted 
jtipon  hobbling  the  distance  on  crutches 
or    with    the    aid    of   stout   canes. 


nebunrt. 


With  each  of  these  walked  a  Reo 
1  nurse.  The  crowds  that  flocked  to  the 
curbs  to  cheer  and  clap  their  hands  grew 
suddenly  silent  as  the  two  stalwart,  clean 
cut  blind  Doys  came  along,  their  eyes 
"looking"  far  off  at  eternal  blackness 
In  that  fixed  way  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  sightless.  Unconsciously  the  silent 
wrtchers,  particularly  the  women, 
reached  out  hands  as  if  to  guide  their 
I  careful  steps  as  the  blind  went  smiling 
onward. 

For  more  than  half  an  hour  the  Bilt- 

more  elevators  at   the  north   end   of  the 

j  hotel  hummed  up  and  down  between  the 

I  street   level    to    the    "Cascades"    on    the 

nineteenth    floor    of    the    hotel.      In    the 

I  elevators  were  the  wheeling  chairs  with 

olive  drab  clad   or  bandaged   legs  stick- 

ii.j.'  stiffly  out  above  the  foot  rest  of  the 

chairs :    often     there     were     only     army 

bliinkets   draped   where   the   legs   of   the 

eager  lads  would  have  been  if  they  had 

not   lost  them   In   battle. 

Arms  and  legs  and  even  sight  might 
be  gone  forever,  and  doubtless  there  was 
a  great  homesick  lesion  in  the  hearts  of 
thg  bovs  from  the  East,  West,  North  and 
South  who  were  seated  at  the  tables, 
I  but  if  they  were  unhappy  before  starting 
!to  the  feed  they  had  no  place  for  gloom 
once  they  had  reached  the  Bowman 
"party."  ^ 

"Listen,  chaplain,"  called  a  doughboy 

jwho   had  been   wounded   in   the   Itfg'rand- 

jcarrled    his    right    arm    in    a    sling    and 

(■therefore    was    among    the    wheel    chair 

jguests.   all   of  whom   were   placed   along 

the    north    windows    of    the    "Cascades" 

I  with    trays    on    their     laps    and    manj' 

nurses  helping  them   with   their  chow — 

"LLstcn.   Chaplain    Ogllby,   me   having  a 

bum  right  wing,  will  you  see  to  it  that  If 

they  got  chicken  on  the  bill  of  fare  that 


I  get  the  left  leg,  because  with  my 
right  arm  in  a  sling  left  legs  is  all  I 
can  handle." 

Bat    Botrntan    Knefv    His    Gaeata. 

There  was  happnvess  over  the  quip. 
And  there  was  more  merriment  when, 
«fter  Chef  Looie  Seres  and  Jean  Malnati 
Jiad  worked  the  guests  through  juicy 
clams,  cream  of  celery  soup,  bushels  of 
celery  and  olives,  roast  turkey  and 
trimmin's.  a  young  voice  was  heard  to 
observe  raucously,  "Bowman  held  the 
peas  out  on  us  because  he  was  afraid 
they'd  roll  off  our  knives  on  his  floor, 
so  he  gives  us  string  beans.  Can  you 
teat  that  guy" 

He  knew  hie  guests,  did  John  McE..  so 
he    saw   to    it   that    culinary    frills    gave 
way  to  bulk  and  substantiality.     Instead 
of    pretty    but    vacuous    little   slivers    of 
bread  John   jMcE.   had  the  tables  groan- 
ing under  plates   of  slices  cut  about   an 
Inch   thick   and   with    none   of   the   crust 
trimmed  off.     There  was   no   such   thing 
&s    a   demi-tasse   to    be    seen,    but    there 
were  about  1,000  coffee  cups  of  the  man: 
islze    on    the    tables.      The   turkey    didn't' 
come  in  wearing  frills,  but  was  piled  in  ' 
pyramids    on    plates    below    stairs    and ' 
'shot   up   to   the  diners,    a   platterful    for. 
each    soldier.      And    no    dainty    French ' 
pastry  accompanied   the  buckets  of   cof- 
fee; instead  came  alleged   dessert  plates 
the  size  of  a  harvest  moon,  half  the  din- 
ner  plate   being   heaped   with   varicolord 
fee    cream    and    the    other    half    with    a 
mound   of  strawberry  shortcake. 

Outside  of  that  young  Mr.  Bowman 
literally  starved  his  gue-sts  to  death. 
Perhaps  various  doctors  at  the  hospital 
p.round  midnight  were  cusisng  John  McE. 
Bowman's  generosity  as  the  doctors 
passed  from  cot  to  cot  dispensing  indi- 
gestion tablets  necessitated  by  overeat- 
ing or  stuffing.  But  ^whatever  tlie  mid- 
night or  morning  after  views  of  the  doc-| 
tors  v.ere  about  the  Bowman  party,  th^ 
composite  opinion  of  the  wounded  bo\ 
was  put  conc-retely  by  a  lad  from  Okld 
homa,  v.'ho  remarked  as  the  legion  bega 
to  hobble  toward  the  elevators  for  tj 
homeward  trip: 

"I  gotta  git  me  the  name  of  this  hei 
hotel,  because  this  is  where  I'm  goinl 
to  stay  at  if  ever  I  git  me  a  wife  ani 
come  to  New  York  on  a  hnnevmoon.  Fo| 
this  joint  sure  does  set  one  hell  of 
swell  table." 


BostTow^.    MeiSS.,    Het-a,LdU 


rAi.^  3(p>  1^1^. 


DURING  Wi 


BUNDED 

^WBWP^ITON,  May  29— Discj«rge 
from  sei-vice  of  6"  soldiaJfe'^lJniided 
while  servin,?  in  France,  avIk  anfjCunced 
tonight  by  the  bureau  o^^p.r  risk  In- 
surance. The  men  have  Ijcen  under 
treatment  at  Roland  Park,.  Baltimoi-6. 
Some  of  the  cases  still  retain  sufficient 
vision  to  enable  them  to  see  objects 
dimly,  but  all  are  totally  blind  In  an 
industrial  sense  and  on  that  basis  will 
be  paid  compensation  of  $100  a  month, 
in  addition. to  $57,50  which  thoy  will  re- 
ceive from  their  government  in.surance. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  American 
forces  who  were  left  blinded  totals  125. 


rsfe..^  HorrO,  )( .  '^.  ,  VSorlA^. 
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i  HALT  SOLDIERS 
AT  MERly  FEAST, 


Disabled  Vetera  of   World 
War  Enten3!ned  at  Biltmore 
\  Banquet  by  Proprietor. 

Beven  hundred  lame,  blind  and' 
*t&enrise  ^lisabled  soldiers,  returned 
trotn  the  world  war  and  temporarily 
qoartered  at  Debarkation  Hospital 
No.  5.  Grand:  Central  Palace,  were  en- 
tertained &t  a  dinner  last  nlg'bt  in 
the  Cascades  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  bv 
Jdhn  McEw  Bowman,  Its  managing  di- . 
rector-  | 

The  woan4ked  men  went  to  the  hotel 
in  auto  b"uses  driven  by  the  women 
of  the  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps;  they 
were  wheeled  over  to  the  Biltmore 
in  chairs  by  their  nurses.  They  ar- 
rived in  ail  sorts  of  conditions  in  the 
care  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Ked  Cross. 

In  the  southern  end  of  the  Cascades,  | 
the  sua  scenied  to  rise  in  the  most 
glorious  colors  cf  the. early  morning's 
dawn,  and  real  water  was  cascading 
down  steps  wbere  there  was  no  stop 
or  let  up.  And  behind  this  a  Ha-' 
W8j,ilan  orchestia  was  purring  the, 
sweet  airs  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
just  such  music  as  was  needed  to 
soothe  tlie  nerves  of  the  men  .who  had 
been  shattered  by  shock  and  shelL 

They  had  hardly  been  seated  when 
service  of  tempting  viands  began. 
Wounded  men  were  at  the  tables  along 
the  centre  of  the  banquet  hall,  men 
who  could  not  wait  upon  themselves,  I 
and  there  wer,i  lied  Cross  nurses  there; 
to  wa.'.  upon  them.  Along  the  side 
aisles  were  the  men  in  chairs,  some 
without  arms,  some  without  legs; 
i«ome  of  ttiem  blind,  many  of  :hem[ 
helpless.  But  the  spirit  which  won 
the  war   was  ever  preseht. 

The  songs  of  "The  Rose  of  No 
Man's  I^nd,"  "K-K-K-Katy"  and 
"Oh,  How  I  Hate  to  Get-  Up  in  the 
Morning"  brought  a  great  response. 

"Welcome,  boys,"  shouted  Mr.  Bow- 
man. "I  only  wish  I  could  give  you 
edch  a  bottle  of  beer,  but  the  Govern- 
ment won't  let  me.     God  bless  you!" 

The  boys  yelled  themselves  hoarse. 

One  of  the  wounded  men  was  Corpl. 


Otis  Speed,  who  is  profbaibly  blind  for 
life.  But  that  put  no  dami>er  on  the 
soldier's  spirit.  His  fellows  told  how 
when  they  came  in  on  the  Mercy  last 
Saturday  morning  all  rushed  to  the 
ship's  side  to  see  and  cheer  the 
Statue  of  Ulberty.  And  poor  Speed, 
who  couldn't  see  the  great  old  statue, 
was  t.akcn  on  deck  by  his  nurse  andl 
wept  I 

But  ho  didn't  talk  Hke  that  last 
Pi^-h:-  HiH  nurse  was  Mrs.  Beclah' 
Or;ice.  a  r  urst  of  sunshine  and  glaJ- 
ness,  and  in  her  presence  he  said: 

"My  home's  in  Mississippi,  but  Fm, 
not  going  there  till  I  finish  my  edu- 
cation.     I   have    learned    to   nsc    theJ 
typewriter  in  the  last  four  weeks  and! 
am  pretty  gm.d  at  It     The  Govern- I 
ment  will  give  mg  any  sort  of  edu-  ' 
cation    I    ask    for,    so    why   should    I 
worry  over  a  little  thing  like  the  loss 
of  my  eyesight?    They  tell  me  I  cani 
get  well,  but  if  I  don't,  I  will  have  an' 
education,  and  if  I  do  ever  sec  again. 
Just  imagine  what  a  wonderful  fellow 
I  will  be." 

And  the  doctors  say  he  sever  will 
see  again. 

One  of  the  boys  with  his  right  arm 
m  a  shng  asked  his  waiter  to  please 
giv  him  the  left  leg  of  the  turkey 

"I  can  get  him  with  the  left  I'm 
no'  fixed  up  for  the  right" 

And  that  was  the  spirit  which  i>re- 
vailed    all    through    the    dinner— the| 
prime  spirit  which  sustained  the  boys 
of  thi.s  country  and  made  G«rmany 
lose  the  war.  • 


BUadrfl    MVlyirrx    Get    Discharge    and 
jf  Pt'nniqnii. 

WASH™gtON.  May  30.— Discharge 
from  servhre— oT'^slxty-seven  soldiers, 
blinded  while  serving  in  France,  wasp 
announced  to-daj  by  the  Bureau  of; 
War  Risk  Insurance.  The  men  have 
been  under  treatment  at  Roland  Park, 
Baltimore.  Some  still  can  see  well 
enough  to  distinguish  objects  dl^ly, 
but  all  are  totally  blind  in  an  Indus- 
trial sense,  and  on  that  basis  will  re-i 
ceive  compensation  of  $100  a  moiith,| 
in  addition  to  $57.50  monthly  which 
they  will  receive  from  their  Govern- 
ment insurance.  Men  in  the  .\mcri- 
caa  forces  left  blinded  total  12&      ^^ 


fHi^.O    B  Y-i.-Cd-u-n- .     G  0  >-.  rv  . ,  H  C'f'c"^  loU^ 


/'[ii-U    30.     l'^l'=i. 


BlJrST>  SOL.DIKRS  DISOHAKX3ED. 

Washinl?tUlU       Kiaj)"  30. — Discharge 
from    service    of    6  7    soldiers,    blinded 
while     serving     in     France,  was     an- 
nounced   tonight    by    Ihe    bureau       of 
war    risk    insurance.      The    men    havel 
been  under  treatment  at  Roland  park, 
Baltimore.     Some  of  the  cases  still  re- 
tain   sufflcient   vision    to    enalile    them  I 
to    see  objects   dimly,    but   all    are   to- 1 
tally  blind  in  an  industrial  sense,  and 
on  that  basis   will   be   paid  compensa- 
tion  of   $100   a  month,   in   addition   to] 
$57.50    which    they   will    receive    from~- 
the  government  insurance.     The  num- 
ber   of   men    in    the    American    forces 
who   were  left  blinded  totals  125. 


l,v(w>^^    Ka.5S>     \.X 
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CHAIN  STORES 


r>^ 


FORBLWDU. 
S.  WAR  HEROES 


At  the  United  States  General  Hos- 
pital No  7'-for  the  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  Baltimore,  writes  Harold 
Whitehead,  the  educational  director, 
there  has  been  developed  a  splendid 
system  of  commercial  courses.  These 
courses  include  salesmanship,  per 
sonal  efficiency,  public  speaking:,  eco- 
nomics, commercial  arithmetic,  cre- 
ative accounting,  grammar  and  spell- 
ing-, typewriting:  and  the  use  of  of- 
fice appliances,  business  English, 
commercial  correspondence,  organiza- 
tion and  practice  of  retail  store  man- 
agement. 

These  subjects  are  all  treated  In  a 
practical  way  by  a  faculty  composed 
of  practical  teachers.  This  faculty  is 
convinced  that  blindness  does  not 
limit  a  man's  capacity  so  much  as 
lack  of  education  and  experience; 
that  manual  work  for  the  blind  is 
limited  to  what  may  be  done  auto- 
matically, while  the  mental  capabili- 
ties of  the  blind  are  not  limited  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  by  their  af- 
fliction. In  short,  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience, it  seems  quite  evident  that 
ability  plus  training  will  open  many 
commercial  opportunities  for  the 
blind. 

I  One  of  the.se  opportunities  is  con- 
ceH'ed  to  be  retail  store  management. 
Therefore,  plans  have  been  prepared 
to  launch  a  'chain  of  stores.'  While 
blind  men  unskilled  and  untrained  in 
store  management  are  almost  certain 
to  fail  as  proprietors,  the  same  men 
may  become  successful  managers  If 
all  details  of  management  are  worked 
out. 

The  candidates  for  these  man- 
agerial positions  will  of  course  be 
given  careful  study  before  being  se- 
riously considered.  They  will  have  to 
be  men  of  pleasing  personality,  and 
of  proven  stability  and  trustworthi- 
ness. They  will  have  to  maintain  a 
high  average  in  their  commercial 
studies  and 

Demonatrate  Their  Worth  ■■  Salesmen 
in  the  model  store  on  the  hospital 
grounds.  They  will  then  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  show  the  practical 
value  of  their  training  in  our  store 
In  the  strongest  competitive  section 
of  Baltimore. 

The  commodities  offered  for  sale 
will  be  somewhat  as  follows:  Maga- 
zines, newspapers,  cigars,  and  other 
tobacco  products,  box  and  bar  candy, 
and    other    quick    sale    articles    that 


require  no  weighing,  measuring*  or 
cutting. 

The  Victory  stores,  as  they  have 
been  named,  have  been  designed  in  a 
distinctive  and  uniform  style  and 
color. 

The  choice  of  all  locations  has  not 
and  can  not  be  determined  upon  until 
the  educational  work  progresses  be- 
yond its  present  stage  and  the  num- 
ber of  blind  to  be  employed,  is  known. 
The  choice  of  locations  Is  in  the 
hands  of  experts  who  are  studying 
the  situation. 

The  stores  will  be  small  enough  for 
two  people  to  attend  comfortably, 
and  the  fixtures  will  be  so  arranged 
that  the  blind  salesman  can  reach 
practically  anything  in  the  store 
without  having  to  move  far  in  any  di- 
rection. 

The  policy  of  the  stores  will  be  to 
sell  advertised  goods  when  feasible; 
to  consistently  advertise;  to  have 
some  weekly  special  at  low  price;  to 
stock  only  quick  selling  articles;  and, 
to  sell  for  cash  only. 

The  general  plan  of  organization 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  other  suc- 
cessful chain  store  organizations  with 
the  addition  of  a  correspondence  edu- 
cational department.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  composed  of  five 
business  men  selected  by  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  which  is 
the  sponsor  for  the  plan. 

In  each  store  there  will  be  a  blind 
manager  and  a  sighted  assistant,  the 
former  in  charge  of  sales,  the  latter 
— a  wounded  soldier — in  charge  of 
records,  reports  and  general  clerical 
work. 

A  system  of  fixtures  has  been  de- 
signed and  will  be  uniform  in  all  the 
stores.  Once  a  blind  man  has  learned 
the  stock  locations  he  may  be  sent  to 
any  of  the  stores  and  be  familiar  with 
the   stock. 

1  The  blind  managers  are  to  be  start- 
ed on  salaries  with  generous  commis- 
'    sions. 


"BoSTovu,    Ma.35..    6-vQb£^. 
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I  of  Mr  and  Mrs  J.  Liewis  Stackpole  of 
287  Marlboro  st,  who  has  returned  home 

j  from    overseas,    where    she    has    been 

itvaching  soldiers  who  nave  been  blinded 
in   the   war,   will  continue  her  humane 

I  work.  Accompanying  her  were  the 
last  nine  of  the  35  blind  men  who  were 
under  her  charge  at  Base  Hospital 
No.  8  in  Savlgny,  France,  and  they  will 
continue  to  be  her  pupils  until  they 
have   acquired    all    the    knowledge    that 

1  she  can  impart  to  thorn  by  touch. 


3htx  tS^ck  ^' 
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J-u>.y\<i.    l^H. 


TH  E    BLIND 


By     Thelma     Stillson 


1KN0W  a  garden  where  the  sunlight  spills 
In  liquid  gold  across  the  pleasant  walks, 
Where  ail  the  air  to  rampant  beauty  thrills, 
And  crimson  roses  riot  on  their  stalks. 

Long  vistas,  green  and  spacious,  stretch  away, 
With  many  a  knoll  and  mystic  fairy  glen; 
And  through  the  garden,  bright  day  after  day, 
Singing  and  smiling,  go  the  blinded  men. 

Truly  they  cannot  know  the  sunlight's  glow, 
On  in  the  Darkness,  on  and  on  they  plod; 
And  yet  it  always  seems  to  me  they  go 
Walking  in  light,  who  gave  their  eyes  to  God. 


Keoj  ^or^,   K.  ^.,  jLw^<2,s- 


Jvov^e     'S.    11l«1- 


A  BLINDED 
■^LDIER'S  STORY 


By  HIMSELF 


IT   Is   darK    the   grround    is    damp    and 
cold,     itei-e  are  men  stirring  about 
cleaning^Uiefr  rifles   and   there  is   a 
queer    look    on'tneir    faces.       On©    pri- 
vate   is    sitting    huddled    in   the    trench  ; 
[he      Is.     cold,      he      is      hungry      -with 
!<hat    gnawing    feeling    in    his    stomach 
I  which  comes  from  lack  of  food  for  many 
I  hours.     He  moves   restlessly,    thousands 
of  things  pass  through  liiis  mind ;  home, 
loved  ones.     Suddenly  a  -whistle  sounds 
at  our  right  and   there   is   a  rushing  of 
men.     There  .is  but  a  second's  wait;   it 
Is  ttip   signal   for   the   fight.      It   is   now 
midnight,    the    men    move '  to    and    fro, 
they    disappear.      When   we',  come    upon 
them  again  they  are  all  lined  up  waiting 
for  the   barrage  to  start  jurvt  outside  of 
the   wood.      Does   It   seem    possible   that 
j  these  men  are  the  sanme  who  Just  a  few 
I  minutes   ago   were   sitting  in   the  trench 
back  In  the  woorf ?     The  barrage  starts 
I  ar^d  the  scene  is  lit  with  the  '.strangest 
I  light    our    eyes    ever    saw.      Tliere    is    a 
roar    in    our    cars,    and    suddenly   all    Is 
dark;  wipi   a   blackness   the    eye    cannot 
pierce.     A  flare  breaks  in  tlie  sky,-  light- 


ing the  strange  scene  which  IJes  before 
us.  To  our  rlsht  lies  a  valley  in  which 
are  many  more  men,  We  see  fla.shes  of 
rifles,  and  now  and  again  a  flare  shoots 
up,  disclosing  a  clump  -of  bushes  which 
means    almost    certain    death    to    those 

who  approach  it.  ^ l^j 

The  line  moves  steadily  forward'  and' 
a  man  from  the  back  of  the  line  rushes 
forward  and  breaks  through  with  his 
rifle  at  the  charge.  It  Is  the  private 
-who  sat  huddled  In  the  trench.  He 
makes  a  dash  for  the  bushes,  followed 
by  other  men.  Men  drop  all  along  the 
line,  but  the  clump  of  bushes  is  reached,! 
and  the  men  who  made  it  axe  hidden 
from  our  view.  Between  us  and  thri| 
bushels  men  are  lying  where  they  fell, 
never  to  be  walking  mortals  again. 

Jaufldcnly  the  roar  grows  louder,  and' 
we  clin  hardly  hear  each  other  shout, 
although  we  are  standing  side  by  side. 
The  ground  trembles  and  great  holes  are 
dug  up  by  the  flying  shells.  We  hear^ 
the  whine  of  the  deadly  fragments  and] 
the  whiz  of  machine-gun  bullets  as  they' 
pass  us  on  all  sides.  It  seems  death  to 
move,  but  we  .go  forward  so  we  can  see 
what  is  happening  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bushes.  As  we  go  we  stumble  overj 
the  bodies  of  men  lying  where  they  fell. 
some  .partly  blown  to  pieces.  At  last 
we  come  upon  the  men  again,  and  the 
lines  are  very  thin.  The  private  wo 
have  been  foUowing  is  still  untouched, 
but  something  has  happened  to  his  rifle 
and  he  is  down  on  one  knee  working 
fast  and  furiously  vJI|Lhe  has  fixed  it 
and  loaded  it..  Jusf  alkhe  fixes  It  we 
notice  another  man  less  «|n  a  hundred  j 
feet  away,  and  by^he  li^  of  a  flare  j 
we  see  that  his  uniform  is  not  likt;  that 
of  our  private.  He  is  a  Gei-man,  and 
holds  In  his  hand  something  that  looks] 
strangely  like  a  small  soup  can  with  a ' 
stick  attached  to  It.  It  is  a  deadly 
hand  grenade.  Before  the  American 
can  dodge  he  throws  it,  the  American 
starts  forward  to  make  another  dash, 
and  then  the  grenade  explodes  with  a 
roar  which  shakes  the  earth,  and  the 
American  falls,  hit  In  the  head.  Slowly 
he  rises  to  his  feet  In  a  dazed  way  and 
reaches  for  his  rifle.  He  gropes  for  it 
without  seeming  to  realize  that  it  has 
been  blown  far  out  of  his  reach.  He 
stands  up  straight  and  wipes  his  face, 
which  is  running  with  blood;  he  pushes 
his  hair  back,  then  takes  a  step  to  the 
left  and  falls  over  tlie  body  of  a  dead 
comrade,  killed  perhaps  by  the  same 
grenade. 

But  tiiat  soldier  was  not  killed— he  was 
blinded  for  life.     He  is  myself. 

JESSK  A.   WHALET, 
Co.  K.,  310th  Inf.,  A.  E.  F.. 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  tlie  Blind. 


Lowel/U.  hAaL^S.,  Co^^verr   Ci. C\. »,<.» 
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LETTER' WRITING  BY 

/  MAIMED  AND  BLIND 

MeJInnKP    of    f'hePT    From    tiondon    Sol- 
dier to  p.  FellOTv  Snfferer. 

The  first  Iptter  over  written  by  one 
blind  soldier  without  hands  has 
just  been  received  by  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  in  a  New  York  hos- 
TflTSfr  It  was  a  message  of  good  cheer 
written  by  Alan  H.  Nichols,  of  I^ondon, 
a  British  soldier,  to  show  his  Ameri- 
can comrade  and  fellow  sufferer  that 
"a   man's  a  man   for  a'  that." 

A  copy  of  tbe  letter  and  of  another 
dictated  by  the  sightless  and  handless 
British  soldier  have  been  received  by 
The  Associated  Press  from  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  newspaper  publisher  and 
president  of  -.he  British  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  of  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Here  is  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  letter  ever  written  by  a  blind  man 
without    hands: 

3  New  St..  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 
March   17,   1919. 

Dear  Mr.  

"Enclosed  you  will  find  rather 
lengthy  letter  which  1  dictated  for 
you,  but  I  am  typing  this  one  myself 
to  convince  you  that  this  is  practica- 
ble, i  ; 

"I  understaitd  from  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son that  you  are  frfee  from  other  phy- 
sical disabilities  and  in  this  respect 
jyou  are  more  fortunate  than  I. 
I  "In  September  1916  I  received  my 
little  souvenir  and  I  still  have  quite 
a  number  of  pieces  of  shrapnel  in  my 
chest  and  legs  which  cause  me  no  lit- 
tle   annoyance    at    times. 

"In  September  1917  an  operation  was 
necessary  to  remove  some  of  the 
shrapnel  from  my  chest  and  three 
weeks  later  another  operation  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  portions  of  ribs  and 
still    more    pieces    of    foreign    matter. 

"At  Brighton  where'  I  was  sent  to 
|one  of  St.  Dunstan's  annexes  I  soon 
'found  myself  getting  fit  and  it  yra.a 
during  my  convalescence  that  Sir  Ar- 
thur arranged  for  me  to  take  lessons 
in  elocution  which  enables  me  to  earn 
my    own    livelihood. 

"My  work  is  most  interesting  and 
consists  of  speaking  on  the  work  of 
St.  Dunstan's  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  It  will  surprise 
you  I  know,  when  I  tell  you  that  in 
addition  to  this  I  control  and  organize 
the  lantern  slide  department  which  is 
the  advertising  medium  of  the  N.  I. 
B.  and  St.   Dunstan's. 

"In  conclusion  permit  me  to  express 
the  hope  that  you  have  not  given  up 
the  idea  of  ever  doing  anything  when 
I  feel  sure  there  is  so  much  for  youjo 
do.  "■'<• 

"Tours  sincerely. 

"ALAN    M.    NICHOLS." 


In  his  dictated  letter  Nichols  as- 
sured his  American  fellow  cripple: 
"When  you  are  fit  and  well  and  able 
to  run  about  you  will  find  there  Is 
still  plenty  n  life  worth  living  for. 
When  I  first  became  like  this."  he  con- 
tinued. "I  could  not  see  anything  that 
was  likely  to  interest  me  on  this  earth. 


1 1  was  inclined  to  think  I  was  the  most 
unfortunate  person  on  earth.  In 
short  I  ^vas  often  contemplating  a 
method  of  quittins:  this  life.  At  that 
time  I  never  dreamed  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  pair  cf  artificial  hands  and  I 
can  assure  yon  that  I  now  surprise  ev- 
erybody but  fhe  one  X  surprise  most  is 
myself. 

"I  can  take  off  my  I'ot,  carry  a  walk- 
jinpr  stick  nnd  attnch<^  case  and  feed 
myself  with  a  spoon  -na  fork.  I  have 
;a  f.peciaily  made  '--iprarct  case  similar 
I  in  appearance  to  a  metal  match  box 
[which  fits  in  my  walstco.Tt  pocket.  I 
can  take  this  from  my  pocket  and  help 
[myself  to  a  cigaret.  I  have  not  yet  ac- 
[comlJlished  the  feav  of  striking  a 
match  but  this  is  overcome  by  having 
what  we  call  on  this  side  spills,  strips 
of  paper  a  foot  in  length.  There  are 
a  hundred  and  one  little  things  I  can 
do,  such  as  using  my  handkerchief  and 
this  includes  taking  it  from  my  pock- 
et." 

Bncouraginij  the  American  to  write 
'his  own  letters,  Nichols  said  that  he 
used  an  ordi-iary  typewriter  with  a 
metal  case  over  the  keyboard  having 
holes  immediately  above  each  key.  The 
case  resembles  four  steps  and  in  the 
middle  of  each  step  is  a  rib  "to  let  me 
know  when  I  am  central.  Attached  to 
my  hand  I  have  a  key  or  striker  which 
resembles  a  small  hammer.  It  takes 
me  about  half  an  hour  for  one  sheet 
of  foolscap  double  spacing  but  of 
course  this  will  improve  by  practice." 
"Nichols  advised  the  maimed  Amer- 
ican to  carry  a  soldier-like  appearance 
.and  to  swing  his  arms,  walk  In  the 
I  center  of  the  sidewalk  and  avoid  lamp- 
posts but  not  to  carry  a  cane.  Swed- 
ish drill,  swimming  and  dancing  were 
advised  for  j-ecreation.  "When  play- 
ing dominoes,"  Nichols  added,  "I  used 
my  nose  to  feel  although  this  has  the 
tendency  to  give  one  the  appearance  of 
a  chronic  sufferer  from  indigestion  or 
a   slave  to   the   bottle." 


J3oSiro  Kv^.    Ma.SS.,    GrLohe^. 


YALE  CONFERS  15 

-mmm  degrees 

Blinded     French     Artist 


Receives  LLD 


Audience  in  Tears  as  Lemordant 
Enters  Woolsey  Hall 


!  Special   DIspntoh    to   <lic   Globe 

NKW  HAVKN,  June  l.S— The  most 
memorable  Commencement  in  Yale's  his- 
tory of  21'J  years  ended  today  with  the 
conferring  of  honorary  degiees  upon 
Rear  Admiral  Sims.  Orville  Wi'ight.  the 
Inventor,  Lieut  Jean  Jullen  Lenu^rdant, 
the  gieat  French  painter,  who  was 
blinded  in  the  war,  and  a  dozen  others. 

As   Lemordant.   hi.s  eye.**   covered   witn 


a  white  cloth  and  supoorted  on  one  side 
l>y  Sergeant  Kendall,  Yale  Art  School.l 
and  on  the  other  by  Sec  Stokes,  was, 
led  before  Tres  Hadley  for  his  decree, 
the  Rreat  audience  in  Wolsev  Hall  burst 
forth  with  cheers  and  applause  which 
lasted    for    fully    three    minutes. 

As  the  applause  died  away,  women 
wore  sobbing:  through  the  audience  and 
scarcelv-  a  man's  eye  was  not  moist  with 
tears.  No  such  scene  has  ever  been 
enacted  at  a  Yale  Commencement. 
Finally,  when  the  place  of  honor  was 
given  to  Admiral  Sims,  there  was  an- 
other ami  even  lonprer  outburst  of 
cheers.  Orville  AVrisht  was  also  a 
hero  of  the  day.  The  modest  inventor 
was   deeply   touched    by  his   reception. 

At  the  luncheon  which  followed  the 
conferrine:  of  the  degrees.  Admiral  Simsi 
was  given  another  ovation  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  speak.  He  began 
by  saying  that  he  had  never  made  but 
one  speech  before  the  war  and  that  this 
had  not  been  termed  a  speech,  but  "an 
Indiscretion." 

"In  the  Navy,"  he  said,  "we  are  not 
trained  to  make  diplomatic  sjieeches. 
On  that  occasion  T  spoke  from  tho  heart 
and  not  from  the  head,  and  I  got  mvself 
In  trouble  and  forgot  that  the  Almighty 
has  put  a  head  on  our  shoulders  just  aj 
we  put  a  head  on  a  pin  to  keep  it  ^'roni 
going  too  far." 

He  then  told  of  the  reprimand  that  he 
received  from  President  Taft  for  having, 
made   the   statement   in   England   In   191C 
that  if  England  ever  became  emN'oileU  i 
in    a    European    war    she    would    have 
at  her  back  every   man   and   every  ship  I 
that  this  country  has.    Prof  T.ift.in  his' 
speech   which  followed   that  of   Admiral 
Sims,   said   that   the   reason    that   hf   let 
Admiral  Sims  down  so  easy  was  because  ' 
he  knew  his  wife  and  that  if  .Mrs  Sims' 
had    been    with    the    .Admiral    he    never 
would  have  made  the  mistake  lie  f^id.       i 

The  audience  roared,  and  Mr  "Taft  ! 
added  "it  was  all  part  of  the  game  to  | 
train  him  for  his  .i9b.  I  trained  nearly 
all  the  Generals  and  officers  out  in  the  I 
Philippines  who  ha\  e  made  good  n  this 
war.  I  admit  it  now  that  it  is  all  over  ' 
and  they  have  all  made  good."  I 

The    other    speakers    at    the    luncheon  ' 
was    Bishop    Charles    H.    Brent,    of    the 
Episcopal     Diocese     of     \\'estern     New 
York,     and     Chaplain     General     of     the 
American   Expediiionary  Forces. 

Pres  Hadley  announced  at  the  luncheon 
that   the    graduates    have    given    to    t)ie 
alumni  fund   this  year  $t)73,;UG,   which   isi 
$170,870  in  excess  of  what  they  gave  la.st ' 
year,   when   Xale  asked   for  SJoO.COO,  and  I 
the    graduates   gave   over   $5CO,000.     Pres' 
Hadley    also    announced    that    the    total 
individual  gifts  to  Yale  during  the  past 
year  have  amounted  to  $l,8.j-l,214,   which 
does  not  include  the  .Sterling  bequest  of 
over  $10,000,000,  not  yet  available.    Among 
the  individual  bequests  was  one  of  .^SoiW 
from  the  late  Samuel  J.  Elder  of  Boscon, 
one  of  Yale's  most  loyal  graduates. 

Pres  Hadley  announced  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  balloting  for  a  new  member 
of  the  corporation.  Thomas  W.  Farnaiii. 
'99.  of  New  leaven,  had  oeen  elected 
alumni  fellow,  to  succ-;ied  Eli  Whitnev. 
'69.  of  New  Haven,  who.se  term  expires 
thif?  June.  In  all  4P10  \  otes  were  cast. 
The  votes  were  as  follows: 

Thomas  W.  Farnam.  99.  of  New  Ha- 
ven. 20S6:  Edwin  M.  Herr.  '843.  of  Pitts- 
burg. Penn,  1351;  .Vrtliur  R.  Kimball,  '77, 
cf  Watcrburv.  Conn.  1221. 

One  of  the  later  arrivals  at  Com- 
mencement was  Brig  Gen  Preston 
3rowi;.  Yale,  '92.  Gen  Pershing's  chief 
pf  staff.  Gen  Brown,  who  has  just  re- 
tui'ned  from  France,  did  not  leach  New 
Havcn  until  late  this  afternoon.  He 
was  given  a  rousing  welcome  liy  his 
classmates,  who  are  back  for  their  -5tli 
reunion.  A  dinner  was  .?iven  in  his 
honor  this  evening. 


BLIND  CAN  WORK 
IN  SHIPYARD  LOFTS 

SAN     FRANCI.SCO.     June       27.— That 
both   the   blind  as  well   as  the   maimed 
of  the   great  war  are  fully   capable  of 
doing   certairr   necessary   work    in   ship', 
yards,  rigging  lofts  and  hangars  is  the  ' 
opinion    of   F.    J.    I^uebbert,    head    of    a 
tent  manufacturing  concern,  who  made 
the  discovery  while  endeavoring  to  find  . 
sufficient  help  in   order  to   fill   his   war- 
contracts  with   the  United  States   gov- 
ernment. 

Short  of  help  for  preparing  foot 
stops  and  guy  ropes  for  his  tents, 
which  consists  in  knotting  and  splic- 
ing .t  occurred  to  r.  Lubbert  that  if  the 
blind  were  capable  of  becoming  adept 
at  basket  weaving,  the  same  principles 
w^ould  apply  to  making  complicated 
knots  and  splices.  His  offer  of  work 
to  the  students  of  several  institutions 
for  the  blind  was  accepted  and  the  re- 
sult  proved    a   complete    success. 

For  the  foot  rope,  or  loop  that  holds 
to  the  tent  peg,  the-  Matthew  Walker 
krtot  is  Used,  among  the  most  compli- 
cated known  to  mariners.  By  patient 
work,  and  w'ith  the  air  of  a  heavy  rope 
over  which  Mr.  Luebbert  could  guide 
the  hands  of  his  pupil.s  the  workers 
were  able,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  to 
make  the  knot  as  well  as  their  teacher. 
"Not  only  could  they  do  as  well  as 
"myself,  but  they  could  do  it  a  w^hoie 
lot  faster.  I  paid  them  3-4  of  a  cent 
each  for  every  foot  stop  delivered  and 
they  averaged  between  four  and  five 
dollars  a  day.  0>it  of  several  millions 
of  these  foot  stops  delivered  there  was  I 
not  a  single  rejection.  I  also  taught 
them  how  guy  ropes  were  spliced  and' 
whipped  and  they  became  equally  ex- 
pert in  this.  I 
"Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  con- 1 
vinced  that  these  people  could  be  ex- 
pertly used  by  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping board  in  making  the  rigging  fori 
the  new  merchant  marine  fleet  which 
we  are  constructing.  There  is  much 
work  in  rigging  lofts  that  they  can  doj 
as  expertly  as  a  sound  worker. 

"With  the  tremendous  growth  In 
aviation,  which  I  believe  Is  bound  to 
come,  they  also  could  be  employed  in 
the  hangars  where  wire  cable  hasi 
to  be  wrapped  by  rope." 


BUND  SOLDIER'S  FRIENDS 
"STAGE  BENEFIT  T0-NI6HT 

H->pe  to   Raise  Enough  Money  to] 
^''Sertd  Private  Corcoran  Home 
to  Ireland. 

The  merwbers  of  Company  F,  165th 
Infantr>'    (old    C9th)    win    hold  a   re- 
ception and  dance  to-nlg:ht  at  Impe- 
rial   Lyceutn,   55th    Street   and    Third , 
Avenue,    for    the    benefit    of    Private) 
Bernard  Corcoran,   a  fellow  member, ' 
who   lost   his   sight   in   the   Battle   of 


Chateau -ThieJ-ry.  Corcoran  partici- 
pated In  ali  Of  th«  heavy  fighting  in 
tile  Lorraine,  Champagne  and  Cha- 
teau-Thierry sectors.  It  was  at  the 
latter  place  where  he  met  with  his 
misfortune,       , 

As  his  company  attempted  to  cross 
[the  River  Ourcq,  he  was  struck  In 
[the  rig-ht  eye  with  a  machine  gun 
bullet.  He  came  to  this  country  from 
Ireland  in  1910,  and  as  soon  as  the 
United  States  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  enlisted  in 
the  69th  Regiment  The  proceeds  of 
this  affair  will  help  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses back  to  Ireland,  where  he  will 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  with  hia 
family. 

The  Arrangement  Committee  has 
engaged  professional  talent  and  a 
pleasant  time  is  promised.  The  ofB- 
cers  are  James  Moran,  President; 
James  Brennan,  Vice  President;  Jackf 
Keane,  Treasurer,  and  Harry  Mc 
Lean,  Secretary.  x. 
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BLIND  SOLDIER! 
"TOUND  VALUABLE 

Manufacturer  Discovers  They  Can 
Do  Such  Work  As  Rope-Splic- 
ing and  Knotting. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  June  27— That 
both  the  blind  as  well  as  the  maimed 
of  the  great  war  are  fully  capable  of 
doing  certain  necessary  work  in  ship 
yards,    rigging    lofts    and    hangars    is 

I  the  opinion  of  F.  J.  Luebbert,  head  of 
a  tent  manufacturing  concern,  who 
made  the  discovery  while  endeavoring 

'to  find  sufficient  help  in  order  to  fill 
his    war    contracts      wth      the    United 

■States    government. 

Short    of    help    for    preparing    foot 

I  stops  and  guy  ropes  for  his  tents, 
•which  consists  in  knotting  and  splic- 
ing, it  occurred  to  Mr.  Luebbert  that 
if  the  blind  were  capable  of  becoming 
adept  at  basket  weaving,  the  .same 
principles  would  apply  to  making  com- 
plicated knots  and  splices.  His  offer 
of  work  to  the  students  of  several 
Institutions  for  the  blind  was  accept- 
ed and  the  result  proved  a  complete 
success. 

For  the  foot  rope,  or  loop  that  holds 
to  the  tent  peg,  the  Matthew  Walker 
knot  Is  used,  among  the  most  compli- 
cated known  to  mariners.  By  patient 
work  and  with  the-  aid  of  a  heavy  rope 
over  which  Mr.  Luebbert  could  guide 
the  hands  of  his  pupils  the  workers 
were  able,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  to 
make  the  knot  as  well  as  their  teach- 
er. 

"Not  only  could  they  do  as  well  as 
myself,  but  they  could  do  it  a  whole 
lot  faster.  I  paid  them  3-4  of  a  cent 
for  every  foot  stop  delivered  and  they 


averaged  between  four  and  five  dollars 
a  day.  Out  of  several  million  of  these 
foot  stops  delivered  tn.^re  was  not  a 
single  rejection.  I  al.so  taught  them 
how  guy  ropes  were  spliced  and  whip- 
ped and  they  became  equally  expert  in 
this. 

"Under  the  circumstances  I  am  con- 
Ivinced  that  these  people  could  be  cx- 
i pertly  used  by  the  United  States  ship- 
ping board  in  making  the  rigging  for 
I  the  new  merchant  marine  fleet  which 
I  we  are  constructing.  There  is  much 
work  in  rigging  lofts  that  they  can 
jdo  as  expertly  as  a  sound  worker. 
I  "With  the  tremendous  growth  in 
avation,  which  I  believe  is  bound  to 
come,  they  also  could  be  employed  in 
the  hangars  where  wire  cable  has  to 
[be   wrapped'  by   rope." 


3osrov\.o,  iAaLSS.,T-ie..co-(-<3U. 
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BLIND  PROVE  ADEPT 
IN  MAKING  SPLICES 

SAN  FRANCISCO.— That  both  the 
blind  as  well  as  the  maimed  of  the 
great  M-ar  are  fully  capable  of  doing 
certain  necessary  work  in  ship  yards, 
rigging  lofts  and  hangars  is  the 
opinion  of  F.  J.  Luebbert,  head  of 
a  tent  manufacturing  concern,  who 
made  the  discovery  while  endeavoring 

j  to  find  sufficient  help  in  order  to  fill 

I  his    war    contracts    with    the    United 

[  States   Government. 

!  Short  of  help  for  preparing  foot 
stops    and    guy    ropes    for    his    tents, 

I  which  consists  of  knotting  and  splic- 
ing, it  occurred  to  Mr.  Luebbert  that 
if  the  blind   were  capable  of  becom- 

!  ing  adept  at  ba.sket  weaving,  the  same 
principles  would  apply  to  making 
complicated  knots  and  splices.  His 
offer  of  work  to  the  students  of  sev- 
eral institutions  for  the  blind  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  result  proved  a  com- 
plete success. 


jvfe-uo    ^oT^,  U,  -f.,    6 
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SAYSMIDARE 
NOT  HELPLESS 

Eugene    Brieux    Deplores 
Way  Public  Treats  Them, 

URGES  USE  OF  DARK  GLASSES 

Then   Nerves  of   the  Sensitive 
Would  Be  Spared. 


"It  is  easy  enough  to  reeducate  the 
blind,  but  much  harder  to  educate  the 
public,"  writes  Eugene  Brieux,  the 
noted  French  author,  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Avierioan  Journal  of  Oare 
for  Cripples. 

"People  who  can  see  know  nothing 
of  the  life  of  the  man  who  has  lost  his 
sight,  and  on  meeting  a  blind  man  are 
often  so  deeply  moved  that  their  judg- : 
ment  is  completely  upset.  | 

"It  often  occurs,  for  instance,  that  In  j 
a  railway  carriage,  on  seeing  a-  blind  | 
man  with  a  guide,  a  traveller  addresses 
himself  to  the  latter  with  the  ques- 
tion: 'Has  he  been  h\m<3.  for  a  long 
time?'  As  if  the  blind  man  were  a 
piece  of  luggage  and  unable*  to  answer 
for  himself! 

"Many  seeing  persons  are  so  af- 
fected by  the  thought  of  blindness  that 
they  confuse  it  witli  death. 

Her   Egotism   Nalre. 

"A  lady  made  me  the  following 
avowal,  awful  hi  its  naive  egotism:  'I 
should  like  to  help  the  blind,  but  I 
cannot  do  it  personally.  I  cannot  look 
at  them;  it  is  too  dreadful,  and  I  am 
^o  sensitive.' 

"She  sent  a  gift  to  a  charitable 
society  and  considered  that  she  had 
done  her  duty  toward   the  blind. 

"Because  of  such  people  we  advise 
those  of  our  blind  pupils  who  will 
come  ivi  contact  with  the  public — i 
salesmen,  for  example — to  wear  darkj 
glasses.  These  will  spare  the  nerves  of  | 
tliose  persons  who  are  so  moved  by  | 
the  misfortune  of  others  that  they 
take  to  night,  believing,  doubtless,  that 
suffering  ceases  to  exist  when  they  doj 
not  see  it.  ] 

"Smoked  glasses  calm  their  nerves,] 
and  they  declare,  'He  calls  himself 
blind,  but  he  sees  better  than  he  will 
confess.' 

"Their  feelings  are  thus  soothed,  and! 


thay  consent  to  talk  and  to  buy.    Iff; 

short,  they  give  to  him  whom  they 
suppose  to  be  feigning  a  confidence 
that  they  were  ready  to  refuse  to  the 
man  really  blind.  Poor  things!  They 
Hie  not  to  blame.  They  are  so  sen- 
feitive. 

"The  greatest  trial  of  the  blind  is  their 
state  of  dependence  on  others.  You 
may  meet  a  blind  man  in  the  street , 
(iccpmpanied  by  his  guide.  The  blind 
man  is  young,  healthy  and  alert;  the 
guide  is  a  nice  old  gentleman,  who 
out  of  kijidness  is  taking  a  blind  sol- 
dier for  a  walk.  You  would  suppose 
on  seeing  them  that  the  blind  man 
needed  to  be  carried.  The  good  gen- 
tleman grasps  him  tightly  by  the  arm, 
'in  the  manner  of  a  policeman  taking 
•0,  man  to  the  police  station.  He  is 
fnaki^ig  a  great  effort,  is  grave,  sl- 
Jcnt,  self-important,  absorbed.  His{ 
ipyes  never  leave  the  blind  man's  feet, 
Vith  the  result  that  they  both  collide 
Ks'ith  a  tree  or  a  lamppost. 

He  Ached  fop  Two  Days. 

"One  of,  these  blind  men  said  to  me: 
*After  I  went  for  a  walk  with  Mr.  X 
>ny  shoulder  ached  for  two  days,  and 
Iny  arm  was  black  and  blue.' 

"This  little  anecdote  Is  typical.  In 
trying  to  do  the  bliad  a  service,  we 
must  take  care  not  to  make  them 
suffer.  "We  must  give  them  no  more 
protection  than  they  need,  and  this 
prbtectlon  must  be  so  gentle  thati  they 
tre  unaware  of  it.  i 

"All  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
Jiave  their  sight  owe  the  blind  a  pro-' 
tection  which  oieed  not  be  the  less  ef- 
fective because  it  is  exercised  from 
afar.  One  must  have  sufficient  kind- 
ness to  be  willi»g-to  help  the  blind 
iB'ithout  their  knowing  it. 

"How  is  one  to  help  them?  The 
Itnswer  is  simple — by  giving  those 
that  can  -^irork  a  job.     With  a  dicta- 

rhone  aoid  a  typewriting  machine  a 
iind  man  is  a  perfect  secretary,  an  ex- 
>;ellent  stenographer  and  typlsf  He 
inust  be  given  employment.  Not  out 
Ibf  charity  1  No,  not  charity!  But  be- 
4'ausq  he  Is  as  good  a  worker  as  any 
fcne,  because  he  is  an  active  and  In- 
telligent man,  and  far  less  handi- 
capped than  is  supposed.  You  g:iv« 
Jiim  back  life  itself  in  giving  him  back 
|-iis  self-confldence,  in  proving  to  him 
tliat  he  osun  still  play  a  useful  part 
f  n  the  world,  In  developing  his  person- ' 
tility  that  he  thought  destroyed.  In ' 
brousiM:  his  pride.  | 

"And  if  In  spite  of  j'our  aid  he 
^akes  a  mistake,  it  is  in  patiently 
(Dverlookiiur  the  small  annoyance 
fcaused  y^  that  you  show  true  klnd- 
liess. 

"On  the  other  hand,  tlie  state  has 
>iot  fulfilled  all  its  duties  toward  our 
t>lind  soldiers  In  awarding  them  a 
Jiension.  It  must  secure  work  for 
them,  and  give  the  simple  artisans  a, 
^nonopoly  of  the  articles  that  they. 
Jjroduce.  The  public  must  buy  these 
pirtlcles  solely  from  the  blind. 


r 


Must  Vorget   He'a    Blind. 


In  a  word,  whwi  we  are  ■\\ith  a 
Iblind  man  we  must  forget  that  he  S3 
pliaid,  so  that  he  may  forget  It  hlm- 
pelf.  And  yet  we  must  never  cease 
%o  think  of  him,  tliough  he  must  not 
Jcnow  that." 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  American 
fonmal  of  Care  for  Cripples  the  atti- 
tude of  the  public  toward  the  blind 
is  discussed  by  Lieut.-Col.  James 
^ordley,  director  of  the  Red  Cross  Ijj- 
stitute  for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore, 
where  American  blinded  soldiers  are 
given  the  courage  and  the  training 
necessary  for  their  struggle  with  a 
ncfw  mode  of  living. 

"By  some  strange  process  of  reason- 
ing the  blind  maji  Is  looked  upon  as 
something  apart  from  the  rest  of  our 
civilization,"  writes  Col.  Bordley.  "He 
automatically  loses  his  job  and  his  so- 
cial position  with  the  loss  of  his 
vision;  he_ia  looked  upon  as  not  only 
physically  lanl  mentally  disqualified 
from  earning  a  living.  '  This  Is  not 
only  unfar,  but  It  is  absurd.  There 
are  capable  blind  and  incapable  blind, 
just  as  among  sighted  people.  The 
most  potent  cause  In  the  ifallure  of 
the  blind  Is  the  total  lack  of  provi- 
sion for  their  vocatioaial  reeducation. 
There  is  not  in  this  broad  land  of  ours 
a  single  vocational  school  for  the 
blind,  nor  has  there  ever  been  devised 
a  scientific  scheme  for  their  education. 
There  is  not  a  single  normal  school 
teacher  to  teach  the  bliaid.  The  aver- 
age'wage  of  the  industrious  blind  man 
Is  $4'  a  week  and  of  the  correspond- 
ing blind  woman  about  $2  a  week. 
Is  this  not  utterly  unfair?" 


Ha.T'l'A-0^'3^.  Loy\.yK.,  Co^fj'-^'^ 


^ 
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ARMY  NURSE  WEDS 

BLINDED  SOLDIER 


I  Andrew 


Irvincton      IV. 


Kn<-bel, 
!  FindK   Koninner. 

New  York.  June  13. —  While  on  duty 
tn  the  Champapne  sector  October  4 
last,  Andrew  Knebel,  69  Augu.<ita 
Ftreet.  Irvington,  N.  J.,  a  marine,  was 
'struck  by  a  German  sniper's  builel. 
which  made  him  Dermanentlv  blind. 
Invalided  home,  he  reached  the  Army' 
General  Hospital  No.  7.  at  Baltimore, 
two  month.i  later,  where  he  met  Miss 
Anna  D.  Kelley.  an  army  nurse.  Tiien 
and  there  began  a  romance  which  had 
Its  culmination  yesterday  when  the 
couple  were  married  at  Irvington. 

K'nebel  went  over  with  one  of  the 
first  conling-ents  of  marines,  and 
fougrht  in  the  sanguinary  battles  at 
Chateau  Thierry  and  alons  the 
Marne  without  being  wounded.  But 
he  was  picked  oT  by  a  sniper  at 
Champagne,     the    bullet    editoring    his 


jTght  eye  and  passing  through  the 
other.  For  six  weeks  he  was  treated 
at  a  French  base  hospital,  but  the 
surgeons  there  gave  up  his  case  and 
he    was   ordered    to   America. 

When  he  reached  the  Baltiinore  hos- 
ipital  Mis.s  Kelley,  whose  home  is  at 
Klkland,  Penn..  was  assigned  as  his 
special  nurse.  It  was  the  couples  first 
meeting.  She  attended  hiiri  when  the 
armv  surgeons  operated  in  a  last  ef- 
fort to  save  at  least  one  of  his  eyes, 
but  the  operation  was  not  success- 
ful, and  on  January  30  he  was  sent 
to  his  home  in  Irvington. 

A  deep  friendship  had  in  the  mean- 
time developed,  and  when.  subse- 
(jue'ntly  .Miss  Kelloy  was  transferred 
to  the  debarkation  hospital  on  Ellis 
Island  they  were  enabled  to  keep  in 
close  touch.  The  couple  decided  to 
marry  when  Miss  Kelley  was  dis- 
charged.    That  came  two  weeks  ago. 

Mayor  Ed«ard  R.  Folsom  of  Irving- 
ton  married  them  in  his  office  in  the 
city  hall.  Miss  Grace  C.  Vroom,  as- 
sistant town  clerk,  and  Walter  L,. 
Koernr,  a  clerk  in  the  tax  office,  were 
the  -^T^itnesses. 


XcToyce^sffc-f.  Ma-ss.,  Po&t. 


31"   l^l'^. 


>nSS   ROSE   E.   TRAINOR. 

Worcester  has  played  a  vital  part; 
in  the  occupational  work  of  blinded 
soldiers  thru  the  efforts  of  one  of  her 
daughttrs.  Miss  Rose  E.  Trainor.  105 
Woodland  street,  teacher  of  the  spec- 
ial aid  blind  relief  corps,  working  in 
cooperation  with  Massachusetts  com- 
I  mission  for  the  blind.  A  native  of 
Worcester,  and  blind  from  early  child- 
hood. Miss  Trainor  is  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  Institute  and  of  the  North 
Adams  state  normal  school.  She  has 
taught  both  blind  and  seeing  child- 
ren and  is  intensely  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  her  fellow  blind.     ■   . 

AIw3ys  eager  to  help  others  afflicted 
like  herself,  no  suggestion  was  needed 
when    word    first    began    to    reach    this 


country  of  soldiers  blinded  as  to  where 
Miss  Trainor  could  best  use  that 
knowledge  pained  by  her  thru  personal 
experience.  She  was  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  aidine:  others  afflicted  like 
herself  and.  at  the  s^me  time,  be  privi- 
leged to  do  her  part  in  winning  the 
war. 

The  committee  under  which  Miss 
Trainor  works  was  formed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Special  Aid  society  for 
American  preparedness  and  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  men  and  women 
to  help  care  for  our  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  when  they  return  from  the 
war.  The  work  of  reducating  the  re- 
turning men  who  have  lost  their  sight 
is  carried  on  under  national  supervis-'i 
Ion  and  has  resuted  in  the  sending  of 
one  trained  worker  for  the  blind  to 
France,  one  to  England,  and  five  others 
to  fill  executive  positions  in  the  work 
for  the  returned  blinded  soldiers  at  thei 
Red  Cross  institute  for  the  blind  in 
Baltimore.  I 

Miss  Trainor  serves  as  teacher  of  the' 
classes  formed  in  Massachusetts,  direc- 
tor of  the  corps,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  commission  staff.  Thanks  to  her 
direct  and  sincere  message  and  her 
power  of  presenting  the  facts  in  a 
forceful  manner,  over  200  Massachu- 
setts women  are  now  trained  to  help 
our  men  in  social  ways,  such  as  guid- 
ing, reading  aloud,  visiting,  and  tact- 
fully stimuating  the  depressed:  al- 
ways wi;h  the  consciousness  that  the 
blind  will  not  be  content  to  accept 
charity  but  will  demand  a  chance  to' 
again    earn    their,  own    livelihood. 

The  course,  as  outlined  and  taught 
by  Miss  Trainor,  consists  of  four  lec- 
turts:  Learning  how  to  be  blind.  The 
relation  of  the  blind  to  the  seeing. 
Amusement  and  employment  of  the 
blind.  The  resources  offered  in  the 
state  for  the  blind.  It  also  includes 
four  lessons  in  Braille  and  visits  to 
al  the  resources  conducted  for  the 
blind  in  and  about  Boston.  Her  work 
takes  her  to  all  sections  of  the  state 
and  some  months  ago.  several  classes 
were  organized  In  Worcester  under 
her  supervision.  .  ■ 


> 


BoStorv,    Mx-SS.,  Vast. 

BUND  SOLDIER^ 
I  ON  HONEYMOON 

Bride  Is  Bay  State  Girl; 
^  "^ouple  Elope 


BALTIMORE.  Md..  Aug.  4.— News 
has  been  received  at  E>v»rgreen  School 
for  the  Blind  at  the  army  hospital  that 
members  of  the  poultry-  department, 
one  a  blind  soldier  and  the  other  an 
attractive  instructor,  have  flown  the 
coop  and  are  honeymooning  in  the 
mountains  of  Vermont.  The  ^Idier  Is 
Walt  Wagner,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  Evergreen  boys  and  totally 
blind.  The  bride  is  Mrs.  Nettie  Gil- 
more,  who  came  to  Baltimore  from 
Massachusetts  as  sepretary  and  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Drahan,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  poultry  and  agriculture  at 
Evergreen.  Mrs.  Gllmore  helped  to  In- 
struct Wagner  in  his  poultry  work  and 
the  mutual  Interest  of  both  in  the 
chickens  gradually  caused  them  to  be- 
come Interested  in  each  other.  Having 
ignited  the  spark,  Dan  Cupid  did  the 
rest  and  on  Friday  the  two  young 
poultry   raisers    were    married. 


jB-^o  o  KlTpyy .  M  s^S  S. ,  E  v\TerV>Tlse^. 


A^«vo3r  J.  i'^'^- 


BLIND    AND    HANDLESS    SOL&eC 

'  WiniHinKton.  Aug.  1.— The  Senate 
has  passed  a  special  law  to  provide 
extra  war  risk  insurance  of  $100  a 
month  to  Henry  Bitter  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  the  only  American  soldier  in 
the  world  war  who  lost  both  eyes  and 
bands. 


One   oT    tne    aeiayea    arawirigs~"By-, 

John  Elliott  of  the  group  of  men  killed 
in  the  war  has  arrived  and  is  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Newport  Art  Association. 
The  picture  is  of  Xorman  Prince  and 
is  one  of  the  .best  of  the  collection.  It 
is  owned  by  Mr  Frick.  The  Permanent 
War  Relief  Q^]ml,^UA|]^t^j;gceiving  a 
stimulus  from  the  sale  of  the  'fliemorial 
pamphlets  prepared  by  Mrs  Maude 
Howe  Elliott  entitled  "Lest  We  For- 
get." 


NbREW  KNEBEL  of  the  United  States 
Marines  had  been  fighting  the  Germans 
for  ten  months  before  a  sniper's  bullet, 
on  Oct.  4,  1918,  entered  his  left  eye, 
passed  through  the  right  one,  and  forever  switched 
off  the  light.  The  last  sight  he  saw  on  earth  was  a 
dump  of  wet  trees  glistening  in  the  morning  sunshine 
in  the  Champagne  sector.  But  it  took  a  better  marks- 
man than  the  German  sniper  in  one  of  those  xtws  to 
send  a  shaft  through  Andrew's  heart.  Dan  Cupid 
did  that  job,  which  has  counteracted  the  calamity  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  twenty-two-year-old  marine 
is  ready  to  tell  any  one  that  the  law  of  compensation 
is  the  surest  thing  in  the  world. 

Andrew  Knebel,  on  July  11,  married  his  nurse. 
Miss  Anna  D.  Kelley  of  Elkland,  Pa.,  who  took  care 
of  him  at  the  Baltimore  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

"If  I  hadn't  been  blinded  I  wouldn't  have  met 
Anna,"  he  philosophized.  "And  I  wouldn't  give  her 
up  for  the  sight  of  my  eyes — not  on  your  life.  She's 
the  dearest,  gentlest  girl  in  the  world.  I  guess  one 
reason  why  I  always  liked  her  was  because  she  treated 
roe  as  if  I  wasn't  blind  at  all.  ,  She  never  pitied  me. 
She's  a  wonderful  pal. 

"Are  you  there,  mother,  old  dear?"  he  called, 
peering  with  empty  eyesockets  toward  the  kitchen, 
from  which  came  a  delectable  aroma  of  baking  apple 
pie.     "May  I  have  a  light,  mother?" 

<<TrvESTINY  is  a  funny  old  bird,"  the  bride  re- 
-L'  marked,  while  Andrew's  rosy-cheeked  mother 
was  lighting  his  cigarette.  "I  didn't  want  to  go  to 
that  Baltimore  institute  to  nurse  blind  boys.  -^  did 
everything  I  could  to  avoid  going.  I  was  nursing  at 
the  Army  hospital  at  Camp  Wadsworth  when  the 
chief  superintendent  asked  for  volunteers  to  go  to 
Baltimore.  I  shied  away  from  that  chief  superin- 
tendent for  a  week.  But  it  was  no  use.  She  sent 
four  of  us. 

"The  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore  is  a  beau- 
tiful place  on  a  100-acre  estate  which  was  loaned  to  the 
Government  by  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett.  When  I'd 
see  those  boys  feeling  their  way  along  the  paths  in 
that  wonderful  Elizabethan  garden  it  took  all  the 
grit  I  had  to  keep  from  crying  all  the  time — and  me  an 
Army  nurse!  Everything  there  is  so  beautiful  that  it 
hurt  me  to  think  they  couldn't  see  their  own  place. 

"Then  I  got  acquainted  with  Andy.  I  had  often 
heard  him  singing,  but  hadn't  paid  much  atteDtion 
to  him.  We  nurses  were  pretty  busy,  and  we  hadn't 
much  tune  for  anything  but  work.  He  has  a  splendid 
voice — sang  second  tenor  with  the  battalion  quartette, 
and  he  just  couldn't  quit  singing.  They  call  him 
"the  songbird  of  the  Marines.' 

"We  were  supposed  to  be  cheerful  to  the  patients, 
but  Andy  turned  the  tables  and  jollied  the  nurses. 


Andrcnv  Knebct,  the  fighting  Marine  blinded  ii<  .    .-  .-d 

his  bride,  who  was  Miss  Anna  D.  Kelley,  his  iuj^ylial  uursc. 


I'm  afraid  he  jollied  me  a  good  deal.  I  got  into  the 
habit  of  forgetting  his  handicap.  Somehow  I  never 
can  think  of  him  as  being  blind.  He  finds  his  own 
collar  buttons  and  adjusts  his  own  neckties,  and  it's 
almost  uncanny  the  way  he  knows  whether  his  clothes 
are  pressed  and  his  shoes  shiny.  When  he  puts  on 
his  dark  glasses  and  goes  walking  with  me,  I  don't 
think  a  stranger  would  know  that  he  is  blind.  And 
you  just  ought  to  see  him  dance! 

"I'm  being  introduced  to  all  sorts  of  new  interests. 
For  example,  I  never  used  to  read  the  sporting  page 
j  in  the  newspaper.  Now,  of  course,  it's  the  first  psg( 
I  open,  because  Andrew  is  always  in  a  hurry  to  learr 
the  baseball  and  boxing  news.  I'm  getting  to  be  quit* 
a  fan  myself." 


WE  were  sitting  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Knebe 
homestead  at  No.  69  Augusta  Street,  Irvinj 
ton,  N.  J.,  where  the  young  couple  spent  their  honej 
moon  with  the  bridegroom's  parents.  Whatever  lil 
has  in  store  for  this  buoyant  youth  who  lost  his  eyf 
in  the  country's  service,  any  one  could  see  that  thei 
was  a  good  deal  of  compensation  in  his  period  of  cot 
valescence,  while  two  women  engaged  in  a  sympjj 
thetic  rivalry  to  see  which  could  do  the  most  for  him 

"Anna  understands  him  so  much  better  than  1 
do,"  his  mother  admitted.  "I'm  so  glad  to  have  my 
boy  back  that  I  want  to  be  doing  things  for  him  all 
the  time.  I  keep  reminding  him  that  he's  blind,  and 
his  wife  seems  never  to  think  of  that.  It's  wonderful 
to  think  that  she's  going  to  care  for  him  all  his  life." 

"I  can't  see  those  pies,  but  they  sure  d<)  smell 
good,"  her  son  announced. 

"That  I  can  do  for  you,  my  dear,"  she  murrained. 
"You  always  did  like  pie." 

K  NEB  EL  fought  with  the  Marines  at  the  Mame 
and  Chateau-Thierry.  He  enlisted  in  1916, 
and  had  seen  service  at  Santo  Domingo  and  Hayti 
btfcre  going  to  France.  His  first  letter  to  his  sister 
after  he  lost  his  sight  contained  these  injunctions; 

"Please  do  not  grieve  too  much,  as  that  won't 
help  any.  And  when  you  do  tell  mother,  don't  let 
her  worry  herself  to  death  about  it." 

The  couple  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  Baltimore,  where  Mr.  Knebel  will  study  music  at 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  expects  to  earn  his 
livelihood  as  a  pianist. 


47'HEROES  BLIliMD 
INBAHLEAREHERE 

Their  Plightptirs  DiiiersSVIet 

to  Raise  F|inds  f<^r  Blind 

Men's  Home 


•'Blinded  in  the  strugg-le  to  restore  the  light 
of  freedom  to  the  world,  seventeen  Ameri- 
can war  heroes,  two  of  whom  are  Philadel- 
phia lads,  during  the  last  two  weeks  have 
returned  from  France  and  arc  now  being 
"^cared  for  in  the  Pennsylvania  "Workitig  Hom0^^ 
for  Blind  Jlen,  Thirty-sixth  street  and  Lan- 
caster avenue. 

This  information  was  given  last  night  by 
O.  H.  Burrett,  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
at  Overbrook,  and  educational  director  of 
Government  Base  Hospital  No.  7.  Baltimore, 
Md..  to  more  than  200  men  and  women  who 
attended,    a   .dinner    in    the    Adelphia    Hotel. 


The  banquet  marked   the   formal  opening  of  i 
a  campaign  to   raise  $150,000  for  the  Penn-  t 
aylvania     AVorklng     Home     for     Blind     Men, 
whjch  starts  ne.xt  Monday  and  will  continue  | 
for  a  week.  i  '  • 

Alba  B.  Johnson  presided  and  told  the  as- 
semblage that,  as  a  result  of  the  Intense 
"speeding-up"  process  in  the  war  plants  to- 
day, more  men  are  blinded  in  munition  fac- 
tories and  mines  than  on  the  battlefront.  He 
substantiated  his  statement  by  s'stying  that 
in  the  last  two  weeks  five  blinded  Philadel- 
phia munition  workers  have  applied  for  en- 
tra-.ice  to  the  Institution. 

Blindness  will  not  prevent  Mrs.  William 
H.  Woodward  from  working  in  the  campaign. 
She  announced  that,  despite  her  affliction, 
she  is  willing  and  able  to  captain  one  of  the 
teams.  Mrs.  Woodward  is  a-n  officer  of  the  | 
Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind,  , 
6713  Woodland  avenue.  I 

Thlrty-flve  teams  were  formed  and  cap- 
tains for  each  were  elected.  They  will  meet 
each  day,  beginning  Monday  at  12:30  in  the 
Adelphia  Hotel  to  present  their  reports.  The 
money  raised  will  be  used  to  extend  the 
facilities  of  the  institutio^i,  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared to  accommodate  100  additional  inmates 
when  the  inevitable  influx  of  sightless  vet- 
erans from  the  battlefields  begins.  Dormi- 
tories, factories  and  all  equipment  of  the 
home  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government. 

Addresses  explaining  the  needs  of  the  in-  i 
atitution,   if  it  is  to  Iwcome  a  factor  of  use- 
fulness   and    succor    in    the   work   of    "recon- 
structing" the  returning  soldiers  and  urging 
the  workers  tO'  do  their  utmost  in  the  cam-  i 
naign,  were  delivered  by  David  Milne,  prest-  , 
dt-nt  of  the  home,  and  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  I 
treasurer.  I 


Mother  appeal  foil3Lind. 


Clara  Louise   BjMitgn  Urgred  «'B.  A.*» 
*o  5Wp  Thjrf'O^jppf  Darkneaa. 

TopHE  Editor  of  Thk  Evening  Sun — 
fiir:^jg»d  with  great  pleasure  the 
letter  or  Walter  G.  Holmes,  printed  in 
your  paper  of  recent  date,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  him  that  the  $300,000  leg- 
acy that  "B.  A."  would  like  to  devote 
to  philanthropy  could  be  used  in  no 
better  way  than  to  provide  books  in 
Braille  to  enable  our  blind  to  read. 
When  one  realizes  how  the  blind  arei 
handicapped  and  yet  take  such  pleas- 1 
ure  in  doing  their  own  reading  and 
thus  fitting  themselves  for  positions 
of  trust  in  the  community,  r  feel  sure 
this  suggestion  will  appeal  stronsr'y  toi 
"B.  A."  ■  I 

The  blind  are  the  most  grateful  peo- 
ple In  the  world.  They  do  not  brood 
over  their  blindnes.s,  as  you  mostly) 
find  them  the  most  optimistic  of  peo- 
ple, and  all  they  want  to  make  them 
happy  Is  occupation,  and  in  books 
they  find  thi.s.  They  do  not  want  sym-l 
pathy  but  cooperation  in  assisting) 
them  to  be  useful  citizens,  and  I  !cnow 
of  no  better  way  than  to  give  them 
Braille  books.  This  will  at  least  com- 
pensate them  for  much  that  they  have 


lost. 

Just  let  "B.  A."  think  of  the  wonder- 
ful amount  of  good  he  could  do  by 
making  80,000  blind  men  and  women 
in  this  country  happy  and  useful'  It 
"B.  A,"  could  visit  Evergreen,  Roland 
Park,  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  our 
Winded  soldiers  are  being  rehabili- 
tated, and  see  those  splendid  fellowa 
who  lost  their  sight  in  this  world  war 
that  we  might  have  freedom  he  would 
be  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 
Clara  Louise  Baxton. 

Deal  Beajchf  U.  -J. 


B 


'^S'^o/v,   i4a.S5.,  G'Lobe'. 


'<2-/i.Tg^>w.  toe,T-   igf.   /' 


ONE-THIRD  OF  180  BLINDED 
SOLDIERS  IN  TRAINING 

WASHINGTON  —  LatS'l  PfeUUMH  UK* 
the  number  of  the  A.  E.  F.  blinded  in 
the  war  to  be  180.  Reeducation  means 
much  for  this  class  of  men,  and  about 
one-third  of  the'=ie  blinded  soldiers  are 
Tinw  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
,i  Mes  for  training  under  the  direction 
lot'  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
lEd'.untion. 

Poultry  raising  has  been  tested  and 
proved  to  be  a  lucrative  vocation  for 
blind  men.  With  the  assistance  of  mem- 
bers of  their  families  these  blinded  sol- 
diers are  making  good  at  it.  Osteopa- 
thy and  massage  are  attracting  others 
as  occupations  for  the  blind. 

An  insurance  man  and  a  druggist  are 
training  in  th^ir  old  lines  of  work, 
learning  to  "carry  on"  in  the  old  way, 
in  spite  of  their  handicaps.  These  men 
have  lost  their  sight,  but  they  still  retain 
itheijl^mbitions  and  their  grit. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1919 


ATTACKS  VOCATION  BOARD 


American  Lr^ion  Weekly  Asserts  It  Has 
Trained  and  Placed  but  33  of  230,000 
Disabled  Men — Scores  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Bureau  Also 


New  York,  Sept.  19 — The  American 
Legion  WeeK'y,  the  ofllcial  organ  of  the 
American  Lesion,  publ's'ies  an  attack  on 
the  Federal  Board  fcjr  Vocational  Train- 
ing, Congress  and  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau,  assertmg  that  up  to  Sept.  4,  only 
thirty -three  men  of  Jn<i  2;;o,000  Americans 
disabled  during  the  world  war  have  been 
trained  and  established  jn  employment  hy 
the    board. 

"The  history  of  this  elaborately  con- 
stituted organization."  the  article  says, 
"which  with  millions  at  its  disposal  has 
been  charged  wth  the  task  of  r.^habilitat- 
ing  di.sabled  soldiers  and  by  training  and 
reeducation  cnabjing  them  to  resume  Silf- 
supporting  stat  ons  in  society,  is  a  black 
record.  The  men  w  \-)  gave  most  have 
receive'!   least    from    i    grateful    nation.      ^ 


"'.'erta'nly  no  one  should  appreciate  bet- 
ter than  the  men  who  served  tliat  the  hearts 
of  the  pjople  are  right,  but  the  penniiesj. 
and  jobless  cripple,  who  cashed  in  the  vigor 
I  of  his  manhnoQ  on  the  fightm?  front  may 
Eometinips  find  it  difficult  to  differentiate 
between  the  sentiments  of  that  people  an-.l 
the  -'rats  iind  inexcusable  incompetence 
of  its  ruiblic  servants.  The  public  serv- 
ants in  this  case  are  the  members  of  the 
Sixty-I'ifth  Congress,  which  promulgated  a 
law  pi-oviclJng:  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
n  aimed  men.  that  aspired  .so  high  an-'. 
?.chieved  so  little  and  the  Federal  board 
which  hiis  presented  an  even  more  lament- 
able spectacle  in  its  bungling  efforts  to 
function   under  that  status." 

"Washington  figures,"  of  Sept.  4  last, 
the  Weekly  continues,  give  the  number  of 
men  placed  in' employment,  with  no  train- 
ing or  incomplete  training,  as  1'5.410  ft 
Is  added  that  Inquiry  showed  that  of  this 
number  lJ.82i'  vere  self-placed. 

"Wages  of  crippled  men  are  confiscated," 
the  article  Kay.3,  adding  that  only  the  cases' 
of  men  suffering  from  "major  handicaps" 
are  considered  by  the  board. 

I'eferring  to  the  war  risk  insurance  bu- 
reau,   it   says. 

"Why  it  requires  from  three  weeks  to 
six  inoiiths  for  the  bureau  to  act  en  a 
man's  case  after  he  leaves  the  hospital  is 
a  mystery  that  has  never  been  explained" 


|K.  OF  C.  BUREAU 
HAS  THMMUSUAL 


EMPLOYMENT 


Blind  Aid  the  Blind;  Married 

Couple  Wanted  and  Cali- 

fornian  Placed 


Everyone  knows  "Billy"  Graham 
and  his  Little  Red  Cart  at  Cathedral 
square,  and  everybody  that  knows  him 
and  as  many  more  who  do  not  patron- 
ize his  stand  daily,  like  him.  "Billy" 
bas  the  misfortune  to  be  blind,  but  his 
llack  of  sight  has  never  resulted  in  him 
ever  refusing  to  do  a  friend  a  good 
turn,  oftentimes  going  out  of  his  way 
to  do  it,  and  many  times  his  act  of 
kmdness  is  forgotten  by  the  party  to 
whom  he  renders  the  service.  A  few 
days  ago,  however,  a  man  stepped  to 
his  stand  and  soon  thev  were  in  deep 
conversation.  The  man  was  find, 
and  furthermore  he  was  out  of  work 
and  his  lack  of  sight  was  a  preventa- 
tive of  him  obtaining  work,  or  at  least 
that  is  what  he  tried  to  tell  "Billy," 


but  the  optimistic  proprietor  of  the 
popular  paper  stand  in  the  shadow  of 
the  tall  Cathedral  towers  never  lets  a 
little  thing  like  despair  or  a  pessimis- 
tic outlook  worry  him,  and  so  in  a 
cheerful  manner  he  told  his  friend 
that  all  he  had  to  do  to  obtain  work 
was  to  go  doAvn  to  the  Knights  of  Col- 
umbus employment  bureau  on  Greene 
street  and  "tell  Henry  L.  Donnelly 
that  I  sent  you  down  for  a  job."  The 
man  aided  by  many  strangers  finally 
arrived  at  the  bureau  and  within  r  few 
minutes  a  secretary  was  on  his  wa> 
up  to  tell  "Billy"  that  his  friend  hac 
been  placed  in  a  good  paying  position 
A  few  days  ago  the  man  called  at  th( 
Little  Red  Cart  and  told  of  the  success 
whichhe  hAd  in  getting  work  and  hit 
praise  for  the  bureau  and  its  officials 
was  only  outdone  by  the  thanks  -vhlct 
he  expressed  to  his  fellow  sufferers. 

Just  as  Mr.  Donnelly  had  made  oui 
the  application  card  of  the  above 
caller,  a  well  known  gentleman  of  this 
city,  who  retired  from  business  a  few 
years  ago  and  who  owns  an  eleganl 
home  outside  the  city,  called  at '  the 
bureau  and  asked  the  secretary  if  he 
could  furnish  him  with  a  young  mar- 
ried man  and  his  wife.  The  manto  do 
chauffeur's  duty  and  the  ,wife  to-  airt 
as  a  housekeeper's  help'eifx'''  He  said 
that  they  would  have  a  turbished  room 
with  steam  heat  and  bath  and  that] 
while  they  would  be  permanently  em- 
ployed, yet  they  would  find  that  their' 
work  was  light  and  the  opportunity  of 
connecting  vrith  a  well-to-do-family 
an  exceptional  one.  He  said  that  it 
was  a  great  chance  for  an  ex-service 
man  who  had  just  got  married  to  get 
a  home  for  himself  and  his  wife,  be- 
sides getting  work  for  both  of  them, 
and  a  chance  for  advancement.  Mr. 
Donnelly  went  over  his  application 
files  but  could  find  no  applicant  who 
could  fill  the  position  and  hopes  that 
a  young  couple  who  would  like  to  get 
just  such  a  ghance  will  soon  ;  pply 
for  the  place  as  the  bureau  is  doing 
it's  best  to  get  ex-service  men  jobs,  but 
getting  "married  couples"  work  and 
a  home  is  a  new  stunt,  but  one  which 
they  have  cheerfully  undertaken, 
hoping  to  make  some  ex-service  man 
and  his  bride  happy. 

A  third  case  which  is  as  unusual  as 
the  other  two  can?e  to  the  attention  of 
the  officials  while  filing  application 
cards  a  few  days  ago.  A  California 
lawyer  had  the  "join  the  army  fever" 
ajid  enlisted  in  the  army  of  khaki.  He 
traveled  overseas  and  after  samp- 
^ng  the  front  line  trenches  and  their 
unpleasant  surrounding^,  returned  to 
America.  He  received  his  discharge, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  enlisted 
in  Virginia,  his  transportation  allot-j 
ment  would  only  take  him  that  far  and| 
he  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  the 
land  of  the  Golden  Gate.  He  left  Camp 
Devens  where  he  was  discharged  and 
came  to  Providence  resolved  to  obtain 
work  and  remain  here  until  he  had 
saved  sufficient  funds  to  get  him  back 
to  the  sunny  land  of  the  Pacific.   ..He, 


(tppllcd  at  the  bureau  and  is  today 
working  at  a  local  establishment,  but 
finds  living  conditions  so  good  here 
that  he  has  decided  to  remain  here  for 
eome  time. 

The  above  cases  are  three  where 
compensation  has  been  disregarded, 
but  this  morning  the  bureau  placed  a 
man  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  a  $20  a  day  job.  The  work  is 
only  temporary  but  will  last  six  weeks 
during  which  time  if  he  proves  to  be 
the  man  they  want  he  will  be  given 
the  chance  to  continue  in  the  service, 
but  in  another  department 


M 
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A.X.\.^  ,  Conr\.,  Ch-rontc^le^. 
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180  ME>-  OF  THE  A.  E.  FJNalHDE] 


One     Third     of    American     Soldiers 
Blinded  In  the  ^Var  Are  N4*»^^/ 
Training  *»%,  ^ 


Washington,  Sept.  U  — Latest  re- 
ports give  the  number  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
blinded  in  the  war  to  be  180.  Re-Ed- 
ucation means  much  for  this  class  of 
men,  and  about  one  third  of  these 
blinded  soldiers  are  now  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for 
training  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

Po'iltry  raising  haa  been  tested  and 
proved  to  be  a  lucrative  vocation  for 
blind  men.  With  the  assistance  of 
members  of  their  families  these 
blinded  soldiers  are  making  good  at 
it.  Osteopathy  and  massage  are  at- 
tracting others  as  occupations  desir- 
able for  the  blind. 

The  policy  of  the  board  In  building 
upon  the  past  experiences  of  disabled 
soldiers  in  fitting  them  for  future 
employment  is  adhered  to  In  its  deal- 
ing with  the  blinded.  In  following 
this  policy,  an  insurance  man  and  a 
druggist  are  training  In  their  old 
lines  of  work,  learning  to  "carry  on" 
in  the  old  way  in  spite  of  their  hand- 
icaps. These  men  have  lost  their 
sight,  but  they  still  retain  their  am- 
bitions and  their  grit. 


New  Ideas  for  Blind  People. 

jiL  There  have  been  about  100,000  bliml  people  in  the  United 
[States.  A  contoiderable  addition  has  been  raacie  by  the  war! 
The  government  has  given  special  thought  to  the  care  of  its 
blinded  soldiers.    A  new  policy  of  treatment  is  urged. 

The  old  idea  of  a  blinci  man  was  the  poor  fellow  led 
aiipund  by  a  dog,  and  who  carried  a  tin  cup  for  people  to  drop 
coins  into.  It  I.-,  hopeless  when"  a  blind  man  comes  to  look  at 
himself  in  that  light. 

It  is  believed  that  most  of  them  can  become  self  supporting. 
Some  of  the  blinded  soldiers,  after  receiving  modern  training, 
are  doing  v  ery  well  in  business.  They  have  made  so  much  of  a 
success  that  firms  employing  them  are  calling  for  more  blind 
irieh;  They  feel  that  a  man  who  has  triumphed  over  this  ob- 
stacle has  persistenc.  His  mind  is  subject  to  less  diversion 
than  a  seeing  man.    He  is  apt  to  work  with  less  interruption. 

One  of  the  schrmes  is  to  ^vain  them  to  manage  stores, 
plans  are  being  formed  to  et-lablish  a  chain  cf  stores  in  which 
they  will  be  the  managers.  These  stores  are  all  to  be  built  on 
precisely  the  same  plan.  A  sightless  man,  having  been  trained 
in  the  model  store,  will  know  just  where  everything  is  in  any 
of  the  branches,  and  can  direct  its  business  efficiently. 

The  public  has  a  certain  shrinking  from  blind  people.  This 
is  largely  because,  when  one  meets  a  blind  man,  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  to  say  to  him.  But  people  should  seek  the  acquaint- 
ance of  blind  people  so  far  as  possible,  particularly  of  the 
blinded  soldiers.  The  country  owes  these  men  a  tremendous 
debt.  Business  men  should  be  willing  to  give  them  a  trial  on 
lines  of  work  for  which  they  are  fitted.  r 
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SHE  URGES  'MALVINA' 
TO  WED  BUND  SOLDIER 

'K.  I/\Says  Resolve  Is  Noble  | 
-frarent  Should  Approve.     I 

ToTHEEDiToftoF  The  Evening  Sun — | 
Sir:  Wonderful  are  the  words  qt\ 
••Malvina,'.'  who  states  she  is  going  to 
marry  a  soldirr  who  was  blinded  in' 
France.  1  could  not  resist  the  tenripti- 
tion  to  write  Hnd  congratulate  that 
n-.agn!flcont  girl  for  the  notole  thoughts 
and   liij^h    ideals   she  has. 

My    tl^anks   to   you,    "Malvina.' 
letting:   us  know   that   there   arc 
such  girls  as  you  and  honor  n-ie 
Rcceptinsr   my   best   wishes,   fci 
deserve  them.  K. 


fori 

_     Btnii 

n-ifi   V>yi 
K.  U    ^ 


CA2T  SUCCEED,  THOTJGH  BUND. 


■  ^B~-   

•Olalrliiu"      1«      AclTlsed"    to     SleTp 

Kntnrr    Ilusbnud    Choose   Career. 

To  TB»&«flX)R  OF  The  EvfiVRTO^St:*— *" 
Sir.-  In  :MiswGr  to  the  query  of  "Mal- 
vina." in  ■'.our  issue  of  Sept.  4,  I  wish 
to  slate  a  few  facta  to  her  that  may 
not  be  na  well  known  to  others  and 
understood  by  the  world  at  large  as 
they  are  by  myself. 

Fiist,  the  loss  of  one's  eyesight,  al- 
though a  great  handicap,  is  no  real 
bar  to  c',  man's  making  a  great  suc- 
cess either  in  the  business  world  or 
in  science  or  politic?.  , 

Second,  If  yon  are  determined  tol 
marry  this  man  because  you  love  him 
and  not  out  of  sympathy  and  because 
your  family  are  opposed  to  the  match 
and  as  you  say  you  are  determl(;jed  to 
prove  that  the  world  Isn't  camouflage, 
then  you  are  looking?  at  the  matter  In 
the   right  way. 

But  above  all  things,  remember  this, 
for  both  his  and  your  future  happi- 
ness and  usefulness,  he  muft  learn 
that  his  brain  is  to  be  utilized  now, 
and  unless  he  is  willing  to  work  and 
do  his  share  he  is  not  wdrthy. 

Several  years  ago  I  became  secre- 
tary to  a  man,  who,  after  years  of 
travel  and  life  in  the  open  as  an  engi- 
neer, lost  his  sight  through  an  acci-! 
dent.  Always  having  possessed  an  in-' 
quisltive  mind  and  having  a  good 
memory,  he  determined  that  his  af- 
fliction should  not  debar  him  fromj 
active  work.  As  a  result,  he  not  onljr 
has  been  able  to  make  those  around 
him  forgot  that  he  no  longer  sees,  ex- 
cept when  some  statement  in  writing 
is  submitted  to  him  or  a  mechanical 
drawing   is   shown    and   has   therefore 


to  be  d"p9crfbe<rtb"Tiini,~bul  lie  has  won 
additional  honors  in  his  profession  as 
an  engineer  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  interesting  men 
■in  the  counto'. 

'  Now.  "Malvina"  if  this  soldier  is 
the  right  kind  and  has  not  -lost  his 
ambition.  Is  willing  to  work  his  mind 
and  with  your  help  make  good  in  spite 
of  his  handicap,  take  my  advice  and, 
after  fitting  yourself  not  only  as  a 
stenographer  but  also,  if  yofti  can, 
completing  some  business  course, 
marry  him  and  together  you  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  far  more  than 
either  of  you  now  dream. 
One  Who  Knows  FRoki  Experibncb. 


y      DURING  WAR  SERVICE 

f  WASHINGTON,  Sept.  20.— Latest  re- 
ports give  the  nunpiier  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
blinded  in  the  -f^Jeo  be  180.  Be-edu- 
cation  means  wu^  for  this  class  of 
men,  and  abogt  ^fce-third  'OC.  these 
blinded  soldiers  Sre  now  availing  tRem- 
seTfrlBs  of  the  opportunities  lor  training 
under  the  direction  of  the  federal  board 
for  vocation   education. 

Poultry  raising  has  been  tested  and 
proved  to  be  a  lucrative  vocation  for 
blind  men.  With  the  assistance  of 
members  of  their  families,  these  blinded 
soldiers  are  making  good  at  it.  Os- 
teopathy and  massage  are  attracting 
others  as  occupations  desirable 
blind.  • 


ttractina 
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OrENUTG  AT  WESLEYAN 


aie  jjeiivers  .n-a- 
^oll^e  Maujn  a 

Sept.  54— ^he  an- 


Dean  Brown  of  Yale  Delivers  Ad- 
gross  ou  "The  Coll|ae  MauJIn  a 
Day  of  Social  Kebi 

Middletown,  Ct.,  Siipt. 
nual  matriculation  e.xercises  at  Wes- 
leyan  university  here  to-night  com- 
mencefl  activities  for  the  S^th  year 
of  the  college  with  an  address  by 
Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of  Tale  on 
"The  college  man  in  a  day  of  ssclal 
rebuilding."  President  William  A. 
Shanklin  of  the  university  presided 
and  a  vocal  solo  was  rendered  by  H. 
Clarke  Bruner  of  the  class  of  1919. 
Dean  Brown  said  in  part: — 

"We  promised  that  we  would  not 
come  back  until  it  was  'over,  over 
there.'     It  is  not  over,  over  there  and 


jit  Is  not  over,  over  here.  The  victory 
of  physical  force  has  been  won  by 
superior  power — superior  in  amount 
and  vastly  superior  in  moral  quality. 
We  come  now  to  the  longer,  harder, 
higher  A'ictory  of  reason  and  justice 
In   our   political    and   economic   life. 

"We  have  received  all  sorts  of  heir- 
looms from  the  great  war.  Huge  na- 
tional debts  on  which  our  great  grand- 
children will  still  be  paying  interest! 
Problems  of  statecraft  touching  the 
rearrangement  of  boundaries  among 
'the  nations  which  baffle  the  minds  of 
Btatesmen!  The  hard  task  of  rocon- 
ttruction  in  these  wide  areas  devas- 
tated by  the  opposing  armies!  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  yorug  men 
maimed  or  blinded  li^-jjU9  war!  The 
commerce  StrtMtlllS9tfy%t  the  world 
disordered!  A  spirit  of  unrest  and 
unreason  among  the  working  people 
Which  has  become  a  menace!  The 
high  cost  of  living  which  has  cut  the 
real  income  of  many  almost  in  half! 

"But  it  has  not  been  all  loss  and 
no  gain.  We  have  received  assets 
as  well  as  liabilities.  We  have  seen 
the  pas.«ing  of  a  wicked  system  of 
military  autocracj'.  We  have  seen  a 
fresh  manifestation  of  the  moiral 
soundness  of  mankind — the  human 
race  taking  it  in  the  large  mean-* 
right  and  not  wrong:  it  has  a  sense  of 
justice  on  which  we  can  rely.  We 
have  seen  the  drawing:  together  of  the 
people  by  the  lessening  of  race  prej- 
udice and  religious  bigotry.  We  have 
seen  revealed  a  capacity  for  giving 
and  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  principle  of 
which  we  had  not  dreamed.  All  this 
is  to  the  good  and  it  fills  us  with 
courage  for  the  hard  years  which  are 
ahead." 

Among  the  154  freshmen  who  reg- 
istered yesterday  were  many  from  the 
V*?inity  of  Springfield.  The  list  of 
entering  students  includes  the  tol- 
lowing:  William  E.  Bagg,  Jr.  of  Pitts- 
field,  Frederick  W.  Bert  of  Westfleld, 
John  A.  Dunn  of  Gardjer.  David  L. 
Green  of  Holyoke,  George  W.  Moody 
of  T5ast  Xorthfield,  Herman  Norton  of 
Mount  Hermon,  George  Ring  of  West- 
field. 


hvho   "sympathized   but   had    no   sym- 
jpathy."     The    people    are    ever   ready 
to  flaunt  their  little  "welcome  home"! 
[banner  and  buy  a  Liberty  bond,  but 
so  few  seem  to  realise  and  understand! 


old    fashioned    kind    of; 


the    simpler 
welcome. 

This  blind  man  referred  to- -God 
only  knows  what  he  has  lost,  and  f»w 
lean  realize  the  things  he  has  visual- 
llzed  -while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
[w;orId.  I  was  there.  There  are  thingf- 
;that  come  into  the  mind  of  a  man 
(there  that  are  impossible  to  define  - 
the  home-coming,  the  one  who  h 
waiting  and  the  plans  for  the  wonder 
!ful  future.  I,  like  many  others,  car 
(carry  out  those  plans  and  ma.V. 
dreams  come  true,  but  this  blind  lac 
is  helpless  in  that  respect. 

Before  I  went  to  EYance  I  loved  anr 
wanted  a  sweet  wholesome  girl — Jus 
such   a  one   as   I   think   "Malvina"   Is 
I,  too,  planned  and  hoped  for  the  fu 
ture,   and   I   know  what   it   means   t<. 
have  those  hopes  and  plans  denied  be  ' 
cause  that  same  girl   is   now  marrie 
to  some  one   else.     Please  don't  mis 
understand — she   had    never    promlseo 
to  marry  me,  though  I  had  asked  he: 
many   times  and   she   wrote  and   tol' 
me    of    her    engagement,   which    wa.« 
you'll   admit,   a  mighty   white   action 
But    I    have   always    thought    that    ^ 
I  had  been  here  with  her  I  could  liavf 
won  her. 

"Malvina,"  if  your  soldier  is  a  rea 
man — carry  out  your  purpose.  Ht 
deserves  happiness  more  than  anyon' 
knows,  and  as  this  advice  comes  from 
one  who  has  also  lain  waiting  a  ver 
diet  in  a  hospital  it  should  be  worth 
something  to  you. 

Poor  AuxHon. 


NgvxJ    ^0-rK,    )y.  ^,.    S^^. 


"MALVINA'S"   BLIND   SOLDIER! 


IShc     Gets     Heartfelt     Advice     From 
One    Who    SnfTejrcd    Rejection. 

TotRE  E3pi^R  or  The  Evening  Sun — 
Sir :  i  hav^  rea^  so  ma/ay  evenings 
your  "What  Do  YeTS" Think?"  column, 
enjoying  the  simple  but  sensible  dis- 
cussions that  take  place  there.  In  a 
recent  issue  the  letter  signed  "Mal- 
vina" attracted  my  attention  and  In- 
terest and  I  desire  to  say  just  a  few 
words  to  her  if  you  will  be  so  indul- 
gent as  to  give  this  space. 

If  there  was  ever  a  more  human, 
wholesome.  Christian  desire  than  this 
one  of  "Malvina's"  I  have  neglected 
to  notice  it.  The  average  person  of 
to-day  is  more  or  less  on  the  style  of 
a   certain   character   In    Greek    fiction 


^0st0m  ^famci^t 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1919 


RIFT    IN    FEDERAL    BOARD 


Winslow,  Resigning,  Scores  Soldiers' 
Rehabilitation 


Work  Placed  in  Hands  of  Novices,  Ke 
Declares 


Congress     Sure     to     Be     Stirred    by 
Charges 

Investigation      of      Board's      Activities 
Likely 


Special  to  Uie  Transcript: 

AVashington,  Sept.  30— The  first  evidence 
of  ser'ous  discord  within  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  which  is  direct- 
ing the  rehabiliation  of  disaibled  soldiers 
sailors  and  marines,  disclosed  itseU  .today 
when  Charles  H.  Winslow.  director  of  re- 
aearch.  resigned.  In  a  statement  announc- 
ing his  resignation  Mr.  Winslow  declared 
that  the  task  of  reeducating  the  disabled 
men  should  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  practical  business  training,  not 
left  "to  the  haphazard  judgment  of  nov- 
ices" and  that  in  Justice  to  himself  he  could 
continue  in  the  service  no  longer. 

Criticism  of  the  board,  whose  expendi- 
tures have  reached  the  tremendous  total 
of  ?1,000,000  a  month  has  been  voiced  of 
late  by  the  American  Legion  and  members 
of  Congress,  but  until  today  there  has  been 
no  indication  that  the  higher  officials  of 
the  board  were  not  in  accord.  Mr.  Wins- 
low's  resignation  has  developed,  however, 
that  there  is  dissatisfaction  within  the 
board  itself.  Notwithstanding  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  nearly  a  year  ago  the 
board  has  trained  and  replaced  in  civil  life 
not  more  than  one  hundred  men.  While 
the  board  is  training  approximately  10,<K>(J 
men  at  the  present  time,  there  are  2o,<KM 
men  who  have  been  surveyed,  "but  have  not 
received  training  of  any  kind  and  the  (indi- 
cations are  that  the  number  of  men  who 
should  be  retrained  eventually  wiin  total 
close  to  200,000. 

The  chief  difficulties  .being  experienced 
by  the  board  are  conducting  medical  ex- 
aminations and  surveying  the  needs  of  the 
men  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  This 
work,  it  is  said,  is  piling  up  before  the' 
board  like  a  mighty  mountain. 

Not  Moving  Fast  Enough 

Men  interested- in  tlie  work  of  the  Board 
say  that  unless  more  rapid  progress  is 
niade  in  tie  next  year  than  has  been  made 
in  the  past  year  the  way  out  is  not  clear.  ^ 
In  thi.s  connection   it  will   be  recalled  that 


the  prlncfpal  criticism  by  the  Amerlcani 
Legipn  has  been  that  the  Board  has  not 
moved  fast  enough  in  getting  in  tou,:h  with! 
the  men,  in  putting  them  in  training  and 
In  securing  positions  for  them.  Nearly 
13,00i>  disabled  men,  ir  has  been  pointed 
out,  have  replaced  themselves  in  civil  life: 
while  the  Board  has  been  replacing  lessj 
than  4<K)0   without   training  them. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  W'inslow,  whose 
home  is  in  Boston,  came  as  a  considerable 
surprise.  "My  determination  to  leave  the 
service,"  he  said  in  his  statement,  "is 
caused  by  the  lack  <-f  policy,  or  ever- 
changing  policy  and  the  inability  of  the 
Board  to  determine  its  problem.  The 
Board  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years 
and  its  largest  task  has  been  the  lehabili- 
tation  of  our  disabled  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marmes.  In  establishing  and  carrying  on 
this  work  a  definite  policy  should  have 
been  determined  and  closely  followed,  but 
unfortunately  up  to  date  It  has  not  beeiK 
standardized  effectively  and  therefore 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  both  o,n  the 
part  of  the  disabled  soldiers  and  the  public. 

"No  one  can  question  the  willingness  or 
Congress  to  fulfil  its  promises  to  i  he /dis- 
abled men.  It  has  appropriated  $1G,(I0O,(piH' 
since  the  armistice  was  signed,  Lack  of  in- 
formation has  held  up  the  plans  laid  down 
b.v  Congress.  To  carry  out  the  will  of 
Congress  jthere  should  have  been  definite 
plans  for  the  rehabilitation  and  replace- 
ment of  these  .disabled  men.  This  is  far 
from  being  accomplished. 


Left  to  Novices 

•'The  retraining  of  disabled  service  men 
Is  a  business  proposition.  It  should  have 
been  handled  in  a  businesslike  way  by  men 
of  practical  business  training,  not  left  to 
the  haphazard  Judgment  of  novices  or 
those  who  desire  to  acquire  for  themselves 
experience  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  disabled  soldiers.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  is  being  done,  and  I  feel  that 
in  justice  to  myself  I  cannot  continue  long- 
er in  the  service." 

Mr.  Winslow  has  been  interested  in  in- 
dustrial education  for  twenty  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature in  1902  and  3903.  For  the  next  two 
years  he  act^ed  as  special  agent  for  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
studying  apprenticeship  regulations  of 
trade  unions.  In  June,  1906,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
on  Industrial  Education  which  studied  the 
schemes  of  trades  training  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  work 
he  wa.>:  engaged  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  l^abor  to  act  as  secretary  to  its 
committee  on  industrial  education. 

From  1910  to  1913  Mr^^  Winslow  was  in 
.the  Government  service."  The  Bureau  of 
Lalior  Statistics  first  employed  him  to 
study  institutions  In  this  country  giving 
vocational  education.  Later  he  made  a 
study  of  cost  production  In  fancy  knit 
goods  for  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  still 
later  was  employed  by  the  Labor  Oenari- 
ment.  In  1914  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Ai*for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. A  year  and  a  half  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed director\of  industrial  surveys  for 
Indiana,  and  In  1917  was  engaged  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Newark,  N.  j.  as 
director  for  research.  In  August  of  that 
year    he    was    appointed     to     the     Federal 


Board,  Vemaining  until  his  resignation   be- 
comes effective  today. 

A  question  of  no  little  Interest  is  what 
effect  Vr.  Winslow's  resignation  will  have 
on  Congress.  Members  of  the  House  ^nd 
Senate  aro  known  to  be  closely  studying 
the  affairs  of  the  board,  and  tliey  have 
been  especially  active  of  late.  Many  have 
received  letters  from  soldier  constituents, 
sayiing  the  board  has  not  functioned  prop- 
erly. Mr.  Winslow  is  well  known  to  many 
of  the  members  and  his  statement  will  have 
more  effect  than  that  of  the  average  chief 
of  a  department,  Congress  has  been  inter- 
ested principally  in  the  time  required  by 
the  board  in  examining,  training  and  plac- 
ing men  and  in  the  expense  per  man  it  has 
incurred.  Indications  now  are  that  the 
$10,000,000  appropriated  will  not  be  nearly 
enough  to  retrain  the  men  An  investi- 
gation of  the  board  by  Congress  is  not  im- 
probable. 


'Blind  Student"^  "^^ 

Resumes  Studies; 

SightLostinWar 

To  Complete  His  Courses  al 
the  Hebrew  Union  College 
and  University  of  Cincinnati 


Cincinnati,  Oct.  1  (Special). 
— Michael  Aaronsohn,  twen- 
ty-three, hero  of  the  war,  and 
the  greatest  hero  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege, has  returned  to  resume 
his  studies  for  the  Rabbinate. 

During  the  battle  of  Argonne 
about  one  year  ago,  while  bearing  to 
safety  a  wounded  comrade  for  whom 
he  had  gone  into  the  open,  he  was 
struck  in  the  eyes  and  blinded  by  a 
fragment  of  shell.  His  "buddy"  was 
killed   at  the   same  time. 

The  compassion  that  his  friends 
felt  when  they  learned  of  his  fate,  is 

I  apt  to  vanish  when  they  come  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  optimism  and 
good  cheer  of  the  man  himself.  His 
happiness    is    in    his    return    to    his 

1  studies  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
and  the   University   of  Cincinnati,   in 


preparation  for  his  life  work.  To 
him.  the  absence  of  eyesight  is  no 
handicap  at  all.  The  road  to  the 
realization  of  his  ambition  is  still 
passable,  and  he  intends  to  walk  it 
guided  by  his  college  companions. 
The  students  at  the  H.  U.  C.  have 
pledged  themselves  to  give  him  all 
the  aid  they  can  in  the  pursuit  of 
his   studies. 

He  enlisted  in  the  old  First  Regi- 
ment of  the  Ohio  National  Guard, 
during  the  first  days  of  the  war,  after 
rejection  for  service  by  the  Marines, 
being  undersized.  His  enlistment 
was  from  purely  patriotic  motives,  as 
he  was  then  but  twenty  years  old, 
and  being  a  theological  student,  was 
exempt  from  service. 

He  was  promoted  to  sergeant  major 
[after  the  First  Regiment  was  incor- 
porated into  the  37th  Division.  He 
is  the  only  member  of  that  division 
blinded  in  the  war.  He  has  learned 
the  Braille  system  of  reading  and 
writing  at  Evergreen  School,  the 
government  institute  for  the  blind  in 
Baltimore,   his   home   town. 

The  young  hero  arrived  in  Cincin- 
nati with  his  sister  who  has  come 
here  to  be  the  light  of  his  darkness. 


P-roVudt^>acg^,  T^  ■  X-    Y'r\,b^Y^^^. 


0  tto  b«,-«-    It-    I  i  I  <^ 


'  TO  HELP  BLIND    ^^^H 

Provldonce   Cliaptcr   oH   lied   Cross   Mill 
Unve    C'har|;c    oY  iKe'*W«»rKi. 

!  Under  the  direction  of  the  Providence 
[Chapter  of  Ked  Cross  the  printing  of 
Braille  books  lor  blind  persons  will  be 
undertaken  and  classes  of  volunteers  will 
Ibe  formed  beginning  Oct.  16.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  transcribe  magazine  stories  and 
fother  reading  matter  into  revised  JSraille, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be- 
come as  popular  as  was  knitting  during 
the  war  tmie  period. 

Headquarters  are  at  357  Hoppin  Home- 
stead building,  where  applicants  for  the 
work  may  register,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
volunteers  will  call  at  the  office  at  once 
in  order  that  no  delay  may  be  occasioned 
in  besinning  this  most  charitable  occupa- 
tion. Men  Dlinded  in  service,  or  civilians 
wh<!<  re  blind,  will  be  given  the  benefit 
of   thfc^e    books. 

The  bourse  will  include  10  lessons,  and 
will  be  given  twice  a  week,  and  a  small 
fee  will  be  collected  in  order  to  meet  ex- 
jpenses.  The  stories  when  completed  in 
the  Braill  systm  will  be  forwarded  to 
|Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider  at  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Miss  Madeline  T.  Loomis  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  classes.  Mrs.  Loomis  has 
been  doing  similar  work  at  the  New 
Jersey  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  at  the 
headnuarters  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Chi- 
cago.    Providence     is     among     the     first 


cities  to  take  up  this  work,  and  ft  Is  pro-' 
posed  that  all  blind  in  this  vicinity  wlUl 
be  aided   by   the   new  plan. 

It  is  urged  that  all  who  can  will  offer' 
their  services  as  the  process  of  getting 
books  printed  for  the  blind  is  slow  work, 
and  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  volun- 
tary  assistance. 

The  I4ed  Cross  throughout  the  country 
hopes  to  benefit  in  the  neighborhood  of 
50,000  men  and  women  who  have  lost 
their  sight,  and  up  to  date  224  A.  E.  F. 
men  have  been  helped  by  the  method. 


l/et^)    ^orK,  H.  L/.,    Svtru. 


TRAINING  BLINDED  SOLDIERS. 


Washi.ngton,  Oct,  21. — Latest  reports 
give  the  number  of  the  .V.  K.  V.  blinded 
in  Um  war  to  be  180.  Reeducation 
ejpvmuch  for  this  class  of  men,  and 


m 


.iboV^gliM*third  of  these  blinded  soldiers 
are  now  availing  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunities for  training  under  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 

Poultry  raising  has  been  tested  and 
proved  to  be  a  lucrative  vocation  for 
blind  men.  With  the  assistance  of 
their  families  these  blinded  soldiers  are 
making  good  at  it  Osteopathy  and? 
massage  are  attracting  '  thers-  as  oc- 
cupations  desirable  for  the  blind. 

The  policy  of  the  boanl  in  building 
upon  the  past  experiences  of  disabled 
soldiers  In  fitting  them  for  future  em- 
plojinent  1«  adhered  to  In  its  dealings 
with  the  bllndod.  In  following  this 
policy,  and  insurance  man  and  a  drug- 
gisjf'  are  training  In  their  old  lines  of 
work,  learning  to  "carry  on"  In  the  old 
way  in  epite  of  their  handicaps.  These 
men  have  lost  their  sight,  but  they  stil^ 
retain  their  ambitions  and  their  grit 
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^BostTow,   Mass.  .  TY'a.v\-SC'*'i>|Vt_ 

ALBERT  REVIEWS 'MIDDIES' 

Later       He        Inspects        Annapolis 
Academy  , 


Motorcycle   Policeman   Crushed   by 
Machine 


ftueen     Elizabeth     Sees     Red     Cross 
Work  I 


ing  over  from  '".Vashinglon  with  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  and  the  military  members  of 
h'9  suite,  his  majesty  was  greeted  with  a 
salute  'of  twenty-one  grms  and  a  fanfare 
of  bugles,  after  wiiich  the  academy  band 
played  the  national  .anthems  of  Belgium 
and  the  United  States.  After  the  review 
Albert  and  his  party  were  taken  through 
several  of  the  academy  buildlngK.  Later 
an  informal  reception  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  commandant.  Rear  Admiral 
Scales. 

The  first  ac-.-iJent  in  connection  witfi  the 
king's  "tour  of  the  United  States  occurred 
on  tho  way  to  this  town.  A  AVashington 
motorcycle  policeiian.  who  was  acting  as 
one  of  the  pii&ts,  was  thrown  while  trying 
to  make  a  steep  grade  through  sand  at 
high  speed.  I^is  heavy  machine  crashed 
down  upon  him.  He  was  given  first  aid 
at  the  home  of  a  country  doctor  near 
Owensville.  Md.,  and  then  was  removed 
to  tho  Emergency  Hospital  here. 

When  the  king  learned  of  the  acci- 
dent he  expressed  deep  regret  and  be- 
fore returning  to  Washington  stopped 
at  the  hospital  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
the    oflScer's    condition. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  30 — Queen  Ellaa- 
beth  of  Belgium  came  to  Baltimore  fromj 
Washington  today  to  see  part  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  American  Ked 
Cross  for  the  rehabilitation  of  wounded 
American  soldiers.  She  arrived  at  nine 
o'clock  and  was  driven  directly  to  a 
hospital  where  blind  soldiers  are  being 
treated  and  taught  trades  that  will 
enable  them  to  take  their  places  as 
working  members  of  society. 

While  the  queen  was  riding  to  Johns 
Hopkins  a  little  girl  bearing  a  huge 
bouquet  of  flowers  ran  Into  the  road.  The 
queen  saw  her  holding  up  the  flowers  and 
ordered  her  driver  to  stop  while  she  re- 
ceived the  tribute. 

At  Mount  Vernon  yesterday,  King  Albert 
placed  a  wreath  upon  the  sarcophagus  of 
Washington. 

His   Majesty  lifted    the   huge   wreath   ofi 
yeyow   and    white   chrysanthemums   wh'ch  j 
re^sted  against  the  wall  and  stepped  to  the 
gate  held   open   by  an  aged   negro   guard.  I 
Albert    bowed   at    the    entrance   and    then 
stepped   within   placing   the  flowers   gently 
upon    the   granite   slab.     Again    he    bowed, 
this  time  more  deeply,  and  stepped  back-  ■ 
ward  from  the  portal.    Queen  and   Prince' 
then  made  obeisance  before  the  sarcopha-l 
bus,  but   no   American   stepped   within    the' 


tomb. 


_ii 
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King    Places   Wreath   on    Washington's 
Tomb  1 


Anrapoi's,  Md.,  Oct  30— King  Albert  of 
the  Belgians  inspected  the  Naval  A:ademy 
today  and  re\:efived  the  midshipmen.    Driv- 


^^jgft^^^^ 
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BLINDED  WAR  HERO 
MARRIES  TEACHER 

,   Corporal  H.  E.  Kiefrider,  Veteran 
of  79th  Division  Takes  Miss 
Priscilla  Connolly  as  Bride 


LOST  SIGHT  NEAR  VERDUN 


CORPORAL  HARRY  E.  KIEFRIDER 
Teteran  of  the  315th  infantry,  who 
was  married  today  to  Mis3  Priscilla 
C.  Connolly,  323  Tasker  St.,  a  school 
teacher.  Kiefrider,  whose  home  Is  at 
1518  Moyamensing  av.,  was  blinded 
by  a  high  explosive  shell  in  the  war. 


I  "U'ar  and  romance  compounded  in  the 
right  proportions  forin  the  most  power- 
ful   lovo   potion   In   the   world. 

It  is  Just  this  combination  that 
brought  about  ihe  marriage  of  a  blind 
hero  of  the  315th  Infantry,  79th  Di- 
\'lBlon,  and  a  Philadelphia  school 
teacher   today. 

The  soldier,  mad»  sightless  by  a 
bursting  shell  on  a  battlefield  of 
France.  Is  Corporal  Harry  E.  Klef- 
rifler,     twenty-six,     1518     Moyamensing 

,BV.      The    bride    was    Miss    Priscilla    C. 

iConnoUy,    323   Tasker   st. 

i  At  8  o'clock  this  morning,  at  nuptial 
mass,  In  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church,  ."d  and  Reed  sts.,  the  couple 
were    married    by    the    Rev.    Paul    A. 

jConnolly,    brother    of    the    bride. 

It  wa.*  a  military  wedding.     The  bat- 

!tl^-scarrod  hero  was  attired  In  the  uni- 
form he  wore  while  fighting  the  Huns, 
mjd  the  best  man  and  ushers,  all  ser- 
soldlcr  plans  xo  enter  business  in  a  short 
time. 

Mrs.   Kiefrider  Is  nn  attractive  brld« 
a  year  younger  than  her  husband.   She 


vice  men,  wore  their  aulta  of  olive 
drab. 

I  The  ceremony  was  Impressive.  Miss 
Catharine  Balaria,  a  Koprano  eololst, 
sang  "Oh  Promise  Me"  during  the  ser- 
vice. Then  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
|ner"   wao  played   on   tlie   church   organ. 

The  bride  was  given  In  marriage  by 
iher  father,  Richard  M.  Connolly,  con- 
nected with  the  American  Dyewood 
Company.  She  was  dressed  In  a  gown 
[of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  Chan-' 
(tllly  lace,  and  wore  a  tulle  veil.  She 
carried  a  shower  bouquet  of  roses  and 
lilies  of  the  valley,  witli  tiny  American 
flags   In    tlie   shower. 

A  Sister,  Miss  Marguerite  M.  Con- 
nolly, was-  brlder.mal  1.  ESght-year-old 
Catharine  T.  McGrath,  a  relative,  was 
flower  girl.  John  Carroll  was  best  man 
and  Dennis  A.  Blake  and  John  B. 
Quiglpy,  all  service  men,  were  ushers. 
Joseph  A,  Connolly,  a  brother  of  the 
bride  and  a  fox'mer  soldier,  served  as 
altar  boy. 

A  wedding  breakfast  was  served  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  at  9.30  o'clock. 

Corporal  Kiefrider  was  formerly  em- 
ployed In  the  advertising  department 
of  The  Bulletin.  His  engagement  to  Miss 
Connolly  was  announced  June  27,  1918, 
a  month  before  he  went  overseas  with 
Company  F,  315th  Infantry,  79th  Di- 
vision. He  was  trained  with  "Philadel- 
phia's Own"  at  Camp  Meade. 

September  28,  the  secondday  his  regi- 
ment was  In  action,  he  fell  a  victim. 
While  leading  a  section  of  men  In  the 
i^'erdun  sector  he  was  hit  by  a  piece  of 
high  explosive  shell. 

The  little  group  of  men  was  caught  In 
a  box  barrage.  Shells  were  flying  about 
them  and  German  machine  gunners 
were  pouring  bullets  as  fast  as  they 
could  operate  the  macliincs. 

Corporal  Kiefrider  and  his  men  were 
lying  flat  on  the  ground,  keeping  under 
cover  from  the  German  fire.  Finally 
the  corporal  rose  to  his  knees  to  see  if 
he  could  lead  his  nrien  forward.  While  In 
this  position  a  shell  came  hurtling 
ihrough  the  air  and  burst  two  feet 
away. 

He  was  led  to  a  shell  crater  by  com- 
i^des  and  lay  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  while  shells  kept  bursting  about 
him. 

His  sight  was  gone  and  his  head  and 
face  cut  and  torn  by  the  fragment 
of  the  shell.  He  was  carried  back  to  an 
evacuation  camp  and  then  to  a  base 
hospital,  where  It  was  thought  possible 
the  sight  of  one  eye  might  be  restored. 

He  remained  in  a  hospital  In  France 
until  last  February,  when  ha  was 
brought  homo  on  a  hospital  ship.  Then 
he  was  taken  to  the  army  hospital  at 
Baltimore.  The  wounds  of  his  head  and 
face  have  healed,  leaving  almost  no  dis- 
figurement, y 

\  Two  weeks  ago  he  was  discharged 
I  from  th^  hospital  and  from  the  service. 
'The  bride  spent  many  hours  with  her 
!  soldier  fiance  at  the  hospital,  where 
they  planned  their  wedding  date  and 
mpn^e'1  nut  p'nns  for  the  future.  The 
was  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia 
Normal  School  in  1916.  Since  then  she 
has  been  teaching  at  the  Florence  Pub- 
lic School,  8th  and  Catharine  sts.  She 
resigned  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  couple  left  on  an  extended  honey- 
moon to  the  Southland.  Upon  their  re- 
turn they  will  live  at  MiUboume,  Dela- 
ware  county. 

Corporal  kriefrlder  Is  a  rraduate  of 
the  Soutljern  High   School.  ^ 


'lAl  ^^l^v*^alw■tvC/ ,    Govwv,    C  W/Vpwvcle^ 


Jl'NCLE  SAM  IS  GOOD 

I  >-g'>  TO   BLLND    SOLDIEKS. 

f^Fcw  people  arc  awarc'oT'XTie  gen- 
eral provision  made  by  different  gov- 
ernment agencies  tor  our  blinded 
soldiers.  Salvatore  Filippo,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  i)rominent  Italian  family, 
was  blinded  while  serving  with  the 
American  forces  in  France.  The  Fil- 
ippo family  are  American  citizens, 
property  owners,  and  of  good  Ital- 
ian stock.  Everyone  Avho  is  inter- 
iftcd  in  our  soldiers  vJTIl  be  glad  to 

know  that  Salvatore  Is  in  receipt  of 
$157.50  each  month,  and  that  this 
twill  continue  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Every  blinded  soldier  is  rated  as 
Ibeing  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
I  a  bled;  consequently  compensation  Is 
(awarded  him  at  the  rate  of  $100.00 
I  per  month.  This  dates  from  the  time 
I  of  discharge,  and  as  Salvatore  was 
/uischarged  in  June,  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $100.00  a  month  has  been 
paid  him  from  that  date. 
I  While  in  service  he  took  out  $10,- 
000  insurance,  and  under  the  total 
[disability  clause  in  tlio  policy  he  is 
jentitled  to  monthly  payments  of  $57.- 
pO  as  long  as  he  lives.  If  he  had 
WaAinbi^  mother  would  have  receiv- 
ed monthly  payments  for  the  same 
amount  for  a  period  of  twentx  years. 
But  if  Salvatore  should  live  for  fifty 
years  longer,  he  would  still  receive 
the  monthly  payments  on  nis  Insur- 
ance. -  Besides  this  it  is  not  neces-- 
sary  for  him  to  make  any  further 
payments  for  premiums  on  his  policy. 

In  addition  ^o  the  financial  benefits 
which  he  obtains,  the  I'"'ederal  Board 
tor  Vocational  Education  provides  a 
special  department  which  cares  for 
the  interests  of  the  blinded  soldier.'*. 
Last  month  they  sent  a  representa- 
tive to  Salvatore's  home  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  visiting  Salvatore  and  ex- 
plaining to  him  what  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  re-education. 

He  was  instructed  that  he  could 
start  a  course  in  Braille  reading  and 
>vriting  for  the  blind,  use  of  the 
typewriter  an4  manual  training.  As 
Boon  as  he  makes  up  his  mind  which 


one  of  the  courses  he  is  to  take,  he 
will  be  given  instruction  free  of 
charge  to  him,  that  being  the  manner 
in  which  the  government  seeks  tc 
provide  for  the  men  who  whipped  the 
[Huns.  ...iniT  ■"■' 


"lAfoY-o^.sirey,   NVa/$.s.>  PosiZ. 
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State  Special  Aid  Body  Meets 
In   Hub 


The  Worcester  branch  of  the. 
Massachusetts  Special  Aid  Society 
was  one  of  the  most  active  in  that 
organization,  according  to  reports 
read  at 'the  annual  meeting  of  the 
state  society  in  Wendell  Hoase,  Bos- 
ton, today.  This  was  the  fourth  an- 
nual meeting-  of  the  society,  vvhich 
was  known  through  the  vvar  as  the 
:  Special  Aid  Society  for  Americaji 
1  Preparedness,  and  an  executive  com- 
mitte  for  the  ensuing  year  was  elect- 
ed after  reports  of  the  different 
phases  of  work  were  read. 

Especially  interesting  to  Worces- 
ter women  was  the  report  of  the 
Special  Aid  Blind  Relief  Corps  given 
by  Miss  Rose  ii).  '  'rrainor,  for  the 
branch  here  organized  a  relief  corps 
that  has  done  splendid  work.  Miss 
Trainor,  who  was  instructor  for  the 
corps,  told  of  the  development  of  this 
work  and  what  it  has  meant  to  sol- 
dier and  civilian  blind. 

The  corps'  services  v.-ere  of  in- 
estimable value  through  the  war  and 
it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  they  will 
be  continued.  Miss  Trainor  said.  Sh 
told  of  the  number  t,f  blind  persons, 
men  and  women,  for  whom  self- 
supporting  positions  liave  been  se- 
cured, of  those  ihb  have  been 
trained  for  work  for  w.ich  they  are 
best  fitted,  of  soldiers  reeducated, 
and  of  the  efforts  of  members  of  the 
corps  to  make  this  possible. 

One  member  went  to  France  to 
help  in  educational  work  for  blind 
soldiers,  and  several  enlisted  for  ser- 
vice in  the  hospitals  in  America.  One 
member  is  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  in  St. 
Dunstan's  Hospital,  England,  and 
others  are  doing  their  utmost  to  im- 
ijrove  conditions  for  the  civilian 
blind  at  home. 

Mrs.  Hl)mer  Gage,  chairman  ol  the 
Worcester  branch,  reported  its  ac- 
tivities carried  on  through  the  war 
and  the  important  work  that  it  JB 
doing  now  to  make  Worcester's  week 
for  the   blind  a  big   succees. 


Woman  to  Aid  Blind  Soldiers. 

Miss  Vir;j:iiiia  I^*'ll£)tMMiMHi^^or 
the  Hod  Cri>¥s  IiistlTO^^B^^^MBB— 
aud  one  of  tho/  most  iiot»'d  insll'Ucttn'.« 
in  '^^•■-'•'•'"flrt^TIl"'  accepted  ii  pf>sitic>n, 
Board  of  Vix-ational 
ill  havo  her  hcudqnnr- 
hia.  Miss  Kelly  is  a 
MiijMj^Nl  Sdiool  for 
\Uf^^s  ^r^jUjjtrnctor| 
s,  and  has  Tieen  at 
iiisriuctiu','     blind      -soldiers 
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eince  the  institution  was  opened.  Heff 
duties  will  be  to  visit  the  homes  of  the. 
M  •  (i(x1  scdiers  anii  others  in  aud  about' 
PLiladelpliia  and  aid  them  in  their  voea-, 
tious  and  in  otiier  wa.vs.  I 


BosTTovu,  Md.s$-.  G»tob^ 


MISS  THORNDIKE  OF  BOSTON 
HONORED  BY  BLtMe-SeLDiERS 

BALTI.MORK.  Nov  17— For  her  ef- 
ficient services  in  instructing  the  blind 
soldiers  in  France  and  at  the  Red  Cross 
Hospital  here  where  she  was  hostess 
for  several  months,  Miss  Rose  Thorn- 
dike,  who  left  today  for  her  home  in 
Boston,  was  given  a  farewell  reception 
yesterday  and  was  presented  a  hand- 
some silver  loving  cup  by  the  blind  men. 
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IGHT  RESTORED 
BLINDED  HEROES 


urgeons  Meet  Success 
icate     Operations — 
Qldiers  to  Benefit. 


Baltimore,  Nov.  10. — Four  soldiers. 
apparently  doomed  to  blindness  for  life 
as  the  result  of  wounds  received  in  the 
war.  have  had  their  siffbt  restored  as 
the  result  of  delicate  operations  per- 
formed by  army  surgeons  at  General 
Hospital  No.  S,  Bort  McHi?nry,  Mary- 
land. 

All  four  of  the  soldiers  had  been  blind, 
for  months,  most  of  Uiem  more  than  a! 
year,  with  optic  nerves  torn,  and  in  one! 


case  broiicn,  but  the  marvelous  work  of 
the  surgeong  has  repaired  the  nerves  and 
the  men  are  again  able  to  see.  In  three 
of  the  cases  the  sight  was  conujletely 
restored,  so  that  the  men  will  not  be 
compelled  to  wear  dark  glasses.  The 
fourth  will  for  a  time  have  to  wear  spe- 
cially made  spectacles. 

Jamts  B.  Clayton,  of  Clymer,  Pa.,  was 
blinded  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  more 
than  eleven  months  .igo.  An  operation 
was  performed  a  month  ago  by  Capt.  J. 
B.  Wheeler  and  a  week  later  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  cure  had  been  effected. 

Private  Jazek,  of  Abbott,  Texas,  ^Ta.s 
blinded  fourteen  months  ago  by  a  ma- 
chine gun  bullet  which  entered  the  side 
of  his  head.  He  will  soon  go  home  with 
his  eyesight  perfect.  Pierson  Welch,  of 
CentrevilJe.  Miss.,  and  Richard  Toomey, 
of  Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  y.,  are  the  other 
two  whose  sight  h.as  been  restored. 

Twenty-four  to^iiUy  blind  men  have 
received  thiir  discharges  from  the  hos- 
pfta',  thj  surgeons  stating  that  they 
c.'-.uiJ  never  be  curad.  It  is  said  that 
the  four  soldiers  who  have  regained 
their  sight  wo»'.d  still  be  blind  if  the 
ordinary  course  of  sunsery  had  been 
adopted. 


BLIND  SOLDIERS' 
SIGHT  RESTORED 


> 


Baltimore,  Nov.  19. — Delicate 
operations  performed  by  army  physi- 
cians have  restored  sight  to  foiir 
young  soldiers  at  the  Fort  McHenry 
hospital  after  months  ol  total  blind- 
ness. Optic  nerves  torn,  and  in  one 
case  broken,  by  shell  wounds  have! 
been  repaired  with  the  greatest  tech-' 
nical  skill  and  were  set  mending. 

The  healing  process  was  rapid  in 
most  of  the  cases  and  a  few  days  ago 
the  bandages  about  the  eyes  were  re- 
moved. In  three  of  the  cases  the 
Bight  was  totally  restored  so  that 
dark  glasses  will  not  be  necessary, 
the  eye  muscles  having  retained 
their  normal  strength.  The  fourth 
patient,  Richard  Toomey  of  Sh^eps-; 
head  Bay,  N.  Y.,  will  for  a  time} 
wear  specially  made  spectacles.  H« 
is  now  taking  a  course  in  business 
training  and  stenography.  ' 

All  of  the  men  have  been  blind 
nearly  a  year.  James  B.  Clayton,  25, 
of  Clymer,  Pa.,  was  blinded  Novem- 
ber 22 — eleven  days  after  the  armis- 
tice— by  the  accidental  explosion  'of 
a  shell.  He  was  invalided  home 
blind.  His  case  apparently  was  hope- 


I 


less.  After  treatment  at  various 
camps  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Mc- 
jHenry,  arriving  there  in  April.  A 
[month  ago  an  operation  was  per- 
formed by  Capt  J.  B,  Wheeler.  It 
was  so  successful  that  a  week  later 
the  physicians  pronounced  that  a 
cure  had  been  effected. 

When  the  bandages  were  finally 
taken  off  Clayton  found  his  eyes  a 
bit  weak  for  reading  but  quite  fit 
for  common  visual  purposes.  He  has 
been  enjoying  his  restoration  by 
long  walks  about  the  grounds,  see- 
ing again  the  familiar  natural  ob- 
jects. 

Briyate  Jazek  of  Abbott,  Tex.,  was 
totaHy  blinded  14  months  ago  by 
a  machine  gun  bullet  which  entered 
the  side  of  his  head.  The  nerve  tis- 
sues were  connected  by  Capt.  Wheel- 
er operating  several  weeks  ago.  The 
soldier  now  sees  perfectly  and  will 
soon  be  permitted  to  return  to  his 
home. 


toND  SOLDIERS' 
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Fou^  Patients  at  Army   Hos- 

'fr¥m,  Sightless  Year. 

See  Ag-ain. 


TORN       NERYES       JOINED 


Operations    by    Capt.    J.    B^ 

Wheeler  at  Fort  McHeiiry  f 

Successful.  .> 


Sptciol  Despatch,  to  Tbb  Scn. 

B,u,Ti>roRE,  Xov.  IS. — Delicate ^ppra- 
tions  performed  by  army  phvsiclans 
have  restored  sight  to  four  ypung  sol- 
diers at  the  Fort  McHenry  Hospital 
.ifter  months  of  total  blindness.  Optic 
nerves  torn,  and  in  one  case  broken, 
by  shell  wounds  have  been  repaired 
with  tho  greatest  technical  skill  and 
were  set  mending. 

Tho  healing  process  was  rapid  in 
most  of  tho  cases  and  a  few  days  ago 
the  bandages  about  the  eyes  were  re- 
moved.   In  three  of  the  cases  the  sight 


was  totally  restored  so  that  dark 
glasses  win  not  be  nece.ssary,  the  eye 
[muscles  having  retained  their  normal 
strength.  The  fourth  patient,  Richard 
Toomey  of  Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y.,  will 
for  a  Uine  wear  specially  made  spec- 
tacles. He  is  now  taking  a  course  In 
[business  training  and  stenography. 

All  of  the  men  have  oeen  blind  nearly 
,a  year.  James  B.  Clayton,  25,  of  Ciymer, 
[Pa.,  was  blinded  >!ovemDer  22 — eleven 
jdays  after  the  anr.istlce — by  the  acci- 
[  dental  e.xploelon  of  a  shell.  He  was  in- 
jvalided  home  blind.  His  case  apparently 
was  hopeless.  After  treatment  at  ra- 
irlous  camps  ho  was  sent  to  Fort  Mc- 
I  Henry, -arriving  there  in  April.  A  month 
ago  an  operation  was  performed  by 
Capt.  J.  B.  Wheeler.  It  was  so  suc- 
ceasful  that  a  week  later  the  physicians 
pronounced  that  a  cua-e  had  been  ef- 
;  f  ected. 

When  the  bandages  were  finally  taken 
off  Clayton  found  his  eyes  a  bit  weak 
for  reading  but  quite  fit  for  common 
visual  purposes.  He  has  beeh  enjoying 
his  restoration  by  long  walks  about  the 
grounds,  seeing  again  tlie  familiar  nat- 
ural   objects. 

Private  .Tazek  of  Abbott,  Tex.,  was 
totally  blinded  fourteen  months  ago  by 
[a  machine  gun  bullet  which  entered  the 
,side  of  his  head.  The  nerve  tissues  were 
connected  by  Capt.  Wheeler  operating 
several  weeks  agfo.  The  soldier  now 
sees  perfectly  and  will  soon  be  permitted 
to  ••onirti  to  his  home. 

Pieifson  Welch,  Ce;itrc\^iUe,  Miss.,  l.s 
the  fourth  man  whose  cyosight  has  been 
icstoi-ed.  He  also  iy  required  to  wear 
.•specially  made  spectacles.  ' 

Twer:ty-four  totally  blind  men  also 
received  dischargee  from  the  hospital 
and  most  of  them  have  been  sent  home 
or  to  some  Government  training  school 
for  discharged  soldiers.  Surgeons  at  the 
fort  fc-ald  they  never  could  be  cured. 
In  fact  it  is  said  the  four  men  who  now 
see  would  still  be  blind  If  only  the  ordu 
nary  course  of  surgery  had  been  adoQ^^ 


180  BLINDED  BY  WAR 

Re-education j^£-.JJLafa»faM>ataa.   Pro- 

'     gresslng,  Report  Shows. 

Latest  reports  give  the  number  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  blinded 
in  the  war  ^  be  180.  according  to  re- 
cent statiaUbsJ'eceived  by  the  Red  Cross. 
Home  Safrice  Section,'No.  1607  Walnut 
Re-educaBon  mean^  mu»h  for  this  class 
of  men,yiMi#<^&.bout  one-third  of  these 
blinded  mldiers  are  now  availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  for  training 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education. 

Thfi  report  advises  that  poultry  rais- 
ing has  been  tested  and  proved  to  be  a^ 
lucrative  vocation  for  blind  men.  With 
tho  assistance  of  members  of  their  fami- 
lies these  blinded  soldners  are  making 
good  at  it.  Osteopathy  and  massage  are 
attracting  others  as  occupations  desir- 
able for  tho  blind. 


^^^     Making:  the  Blind  to  See. 

The  restoration  of  the  lifhtwit^.^niii  soldiers, 
after  a^lo^  -^  )'ear  of  bHndness,  bydencate  opera- 
tJonsi'y Brmy  surgeons  at  Fort  McHenry  Hospital, 
nea^^altimore,  is  an  achievement  over  which  both 
science  and  humanky  will  rejoice. 

TV-these  men  the  skill  and  the  faith  that  wrought 
the  miracle  of  science  means  the  end  of  the  dark- 
ness that  has  enveloped  them  since  the  hazards  of 
the  battlefield  caused  them  to  be  sent  home  as  blind. 
It  means  a  restoration  to  the  beauty  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  sunlit  world.  It  means  the  breaking  of 
the  prison  bars  that  seemed  to  have  closed  about 
them  with  the  flashes  and  the  lightnings  of  war. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  the  achievement  of  science 
.at  Fort  McHenry  is  of  hopeful  significance  to 
'mankind.  It  is  a  promise  that -many  blind  in  the 
future  shall  be  made  to  see. 


.XexxJ  b^ortC,   Jf.  'c/..    M^uu 
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nded  Soldiers  Regain  Sight 
Ifnder  Daring  Surgeon's  Knife 

Ara^S«V^  from  Live*  of  Loneline««  at  Mary- 
UndTio«pital — Hope  for  150  Victimi  of 
War  in  Ditcorery. 

■  -  ■  -       T 

~    -4''.        '* 

Out  of  the  land  of  endless  night,  where  they  faced  etemal 
rkness  and  saw  only  as  memory  gave  them  sight,  have  come 
ar  soldiers  who  were_blin^j  led  back  to  the  vale  of  light  and 
ly  and  vision  by  the^  master  hand  of  a  man  who  dared  trans- 
.nd  beyond  all  that  medical  science  had  done  before. 

No  flourish  or  fanfare  of  trumpets  the  miracle.     Wearing  only  the  two 

inounccd    the    fact   that    hope   and  bars  of  a  captain.  Dr.'  J.  B.  Wheeler, 

applness  had  been  srratited  to  men  of  the  hospital  staff,  Is- the  man  who 

■who  faced  a  life  of  misery  and  help-  b;>lieved   that   the   sight  of  the   men 

lessness.      Just   a   simple   announce-  -^^ould  be  .saved.    He  tried— r-and  suc- 

mcnt    heralded    the    news    that    four  cccded. 

men  who  lost  their  sight  in  the  war  And  it  is  poetically  fitting  that  it 

had    recovered   th^ir   vision    at    Fort  should    bo    at   the    fort    from    whose 

lilcHenry,  Md.,  as  the  result  of.  dell-  ramparts  after  a  long  night  of  battle 

cate    operations    performed    by   sur-  r.aved  the  flag  that  Inspired  Francis 

geons.  .•'•>'<'•  *';>a  Scott  Key  to  pen  "The  Star-Spangled 

DOCTOR  AN  AHMYMAK.^;'^'  Eanner,"    that   new    hope   should    be 

.     ,  ,^  „,  v,i„i,  ^„ „'!,<;,  r.vtcnded  to  those  who  battle  throusrh 

And  It  was  no  man  of  high  rank  Ul  ^.      ,  .   ,..     «  ^.,    , 

ij    ^v.      «^.^^-^»>  the  long  night  of  blindness, 
the    military    world    who    performed 


With  all  Its  terrible  destructlve- 
Tv^sis.its  (lcm?in^s  yPpn:-l«l,>Tl{'?VjU.f,«!i 
iho  war  dffdr^d  tljeL'tiija-lQHa-tFaraa*.:% 
<if  furnishing. imcirtjs  fo'raiiBi?pyf(fy.;py. 
1  "iio  most  advanced '  methods'  oT.^V'. 
ir.p;  human  life  and  limb.  No'sclence 
'i:\  the  world,  perhaps,  has  ever  made 
|,«;h  strides  in  so  short  a  gpace,  of 
[*,A<;.as.  that  of  surgery  and/ medi- 

.'.ron  who  lost  legs  or  feet  did  not 

i    ■■  >  the  future  of  stumping  aroundi 

t     '-".wtic  figures.  Science  made  them 

-  limbs,  Ko  pe.rfect  that  oftentimes 

■   substitution   cannot  be   detected 

i-he  victim  walks  down  the  street. 

When   faces  were   cru-shed,   npsesj 

r.;  and  chins  were  torn  away  by  the 

r  •,  ing'steel  of  exploding  shell,  hope- 

1  -■  s    disfigurement    was   not    the    lot 

1  ■  the  Kuffcrer.     Literally  he  simply 

cured  a  new  face,  for  science  had 

lound  a  way  to  fashion  new  organs 

for  those   that   were   lost  and   again' 

the    substitution    cou?d    scarcely    be 

(lOtCCvCd.    ■.■■:■  ' 

OMiY  450   BUNDED. 

lint  before  the  man  who  had  lost 

li?;  sight  surgery  stood  baffled  and 

irlplebs,    and    it    remained    for    an 

\:ncrican  surgeon  Jo  make  the  great 

■-'•perinient  and   discover  that   sight, 

•one  for  months,  might  be  restored. 

There  was  probably  no  more  pa- 
iv^tic  figure  among  all  the  victims 
;f  the  war  than  the  man  who,  strong; 
Irile.  fighting  one  moment,  with  thd 
hi.st  of  a  shell  or  the  impact  of  a 
lU'lct  was  the  next  instant-  blind  and 
sinless. 

Tlipir  number  in  the  sum  total,  of 
.'^ualties  was  not  vast,  but  they 
re  far  too  many.  It  has  been  esti- 
ited  that  of  the  more  than  200.000 
unded  men  of  the  American  army 
y  about  150  were  stricken  totally 
Id.       . 

:vorything    that    science    and    a 

teful,    sympathetic    nation    coutd 

>r  them  has  been  done,  but  there 

o  atonement  for  the  loss  of  the 

cious  sense  of  sight,  nothing  that 

lid  fully  take  Its  place. 

A   visit   to  the   American    military 

i')';pitals  for  the  blind  la  little  short 

01°  r  inspirational.        Surrounded     by 

■omfort."?.   taught   in    §vory    maftner 

lOfwiblc  to  make  them  rely  on  th.cm- 

ielve;s,  to'prove  to  the  menthat  they 

ire    "men"    deeplte    their    affliction 

ind  not  helpless  children  who  must 

ic;)end  upon  others  for  their  every 

[rnnt  and  act.  they  are  cheerful  and 

ipparently  happy. 

But  there  is  a  sort  of  desperation 
I>  .their  happipesis.  and  if  the  nurse 


ir  the  hospital  worker  is  willing  to; 
inswer  questions,  she  can  tell  of  the 
alack  hours,  when  everything  seems 
hopeless,  when  the  tears,  and  they're 
not  unmanly  tears,  flow,  only  to  be 
checked  with  a  new  determination 
to  somehow  overcoma  the  great 
handicap. 

And  now  there  are  a  few  who  may 
have;  h,ope.  Not  many,  for  the  great 
majority  are  hopelessly  blind,  with 
eye  sockets  empty  or  optic  nerves 
dead.  But  there  are  some  others, 
and  four  have  already  been  found, 
who  may  hope; 

REPORT  FOUR  SUCCESSES. 
Capt.  Wheeler  decided  that  where 
the  optic  nerve  remained.  If  It  were 
Btil.i     alive,     even     though     severed, 
there   might   be   some   small   chance 
that  by  the. most  delicate  manipula- 
tion sight  might  be _glven  back.     '    .. 
In  Fort  McHenry  the  expcrlnient 
war  tried.     There,  was  i-'rivate  Jazek. 
of  A't»bott.  Texas.     Fourteen  months 
ago,   in .  the   thick  ,of   battle,   a   ma- 
( chine  gun  bullet:entered  the  side  of 
his  head.     The  optic  nerve  was  cut.  ' 
The  case  was  apparently  hopeless. 
But  Capt.  Wheeler  tried.     The  nerve 
tissues  were  connected  several  weeks 
\%$o.     To-day,  after  more  than  a  year 
of  total  blindness,   his  sight   Is  per- 
fect. 

There  was  James  B.  Clayton,  of 
Clymer,  Pa.  A  shell  exploded  accl- 
,  dentally  near  him  eleven  days  aftef 
the  armistice  was  signed,  November 
:?2,;  lOrS.  He  was 'invalided  home 
blind.  After  treatment  in  various 
lidspitals  he  came  to  Fort  McHenry 
'In  April.  A  month  ago  Capt.  Wheel- 
er operated  upon  him  and  within  a 
'week  it  was  announced  that  a  cure 
had   been  effected. 

""^hen -the  bandages  were  removed 
he  found  his  eyes  a  bit  weak  for 
reading,  but  entirely  fit  for  all  com- 
mon purposes,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  taking  long,  walks,  looking 
about  upon  the  things  he  has  only 
feU;ior- months.        .;  '■•   .\  ■■      '■ 

-'V.S^t^ard;  ^Toontey,;  ,of  >■■  Sheepshead; 
■^Ehc^,  yff^s  ;oj»^ated..  ui>pn'  a'n'd,  now; 
sp^'ftotfu:g*::8pecially.'itede"g^^ 
,wjll  be  necessary.  He  Is  now  taking 
a;  course  :in  business  training  and 
stenography.  Pierson  Welch,  of  Cen- 
treville.  Miss.,  Is  the  fourth  man 
whose  eyesight  has  been  recalled. 
He,  too,  must  wear  specially  made 
glasses  but.  he  can  set^. 

The  surgeons  state  that  If  the  or- 
dinary surgical  processes  had  been 
followed  the  men  would  still  be 
blind.    But  the  new  experiment  vi^g. 


made  with  Immeasyrable  success,  it' 
is. true  that  there  niay  be  only  a  few 
■wfho  will  have  their  sight  restored. 
Bi4t  If  thpre  were  only  one,  to  that 
dnl  it  would  be  more  than  worth 
while. 


ISHCLE   SAM    IS   GOOD 

TO    BLINDSftUUERS 

Few  people'  are  awai-e  or  the  g'eneral 
provision  made  by  different  govern- 
ment ag-encies  of  our  blinded  soldiers. 
Salvatore  Pilippo,  a  member  of  a  prom- 
inent Italian  family,  was  blinded  while 
serving  with  the  American  forces  in 
France.  .  The  Fillippo  family  are  good 
American  citizens,  property  owners,] 
and  of  good  Italian  stock.  Everyone; 
who  Is  interested  in  our  soldiers  wWV 
be  glad  to  know  that  Salvatore  is  inj 
receipt  of  $lo7.50  each  montl.-,  and 
that  this  will  continue  as  long  as  he! 
lives.  J 

E'^ery  'blinded  soldier  is  rated  as 
being  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled; consequently  compensation  iai 
awarded  him  at  the  ratg  of  $100.00  petf 
month.  This  dates  from  the  time  of 
discharge,  and  as  Salvatore  was  disi 
charged  in  June,  compensation  at  th.^ 
rate  of  $100.00  a  montl.-  has  been  paid 
him   from   that  date.  ,  ] 

"Wliile  in  service  he  took  out  $10,ftO( 
insurance,  and  under  the  total  dis-j 
ability  clause  in  the  policy  he  is  en- 
titled to  monthly  paynjents  of  $.57.50  at 
long  as  he  lives.  Ifi  4ie  had  died  hij 
mother  would  havQf' received  monthlj 
payments  for  th«  feame  amount  for  i 
period  of  twenty  yeaarsi  But^  SaJvns 
tore  should  live  for  iflfty  years  longer, 
he  would  still  receive  the  monthly  pay- 
ments on  his  insurance.  Besides  this 
it  is  not  neoessary  for  him  to  make 
any  further  payonenits  for  premiums  on 
his  policy. 

In  addition  to  th»  financial  beneiflts 
which  he  obtains,  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  provides  a 
specdul  depej-tment  Which  cares  for 
the  interests  of  the  blinded  sildiers. 
Last  month  they  sent  a  representative 
to  Salvatore'a  home  for  the  sole  purp-, 
pose  of  visiing  SaU^tore  and  explain-! 
ling  to  him  w.hat  could  be  dojie  in  the 
way   of   re-education. 

He  was  instructed  that  he  could 
start  a  course  in  Braille  reading  and! 
writing  for  the  fblind,  use  of  the  type-  I 
writer  and  manual  training.  As  soon 
as  he  makes  up  his  mind  which  one  of 
the  courses  is  to  take,  l.e  will  be  given 
instruction  free,  of  charge  to  him,  tJiat 
being  the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment   seeks    to   provide    for    the    m-eni 


"BrooV^l.yw  ,    K«  '^.  ;     lt-vv\es. 

Blind  Heroes 
^"^ee"  Movies 


^^^^HR-MIRACLE  has  been  per- 
j^^^rormed  at  tl;^  Red  Cross  In- 
r  sm«te  for  the  Blind  in  Balti- 
mojVii^devising  a  plan  whereby  the 
sightless  may  enjoy  'Topics  of  tin 
Day,"  one  of  the  most  popular  motio 
picture  subjects  of  the  times.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  assistant  director  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  Timely  Films,  Inc.,  the 
producers  of  this  program  selected  from 
the  press  of  the  world  by  The  Literary 
Digest.         4^ 

Every  day  a  summary  of  current 
events  is  read  to  the  blind  soldiers  who 
are  receiving  their  education  at  this 
Red  Cross  home.  The  more  serious 
problems  of  the  day  are  discussed  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  period.  Then 
Director  Campbell  reads  the  game  of 
humor  from  the  "Topics  of  the  Day" 
programs. 

"If  you  could  only  have  heard  our 
boys  laugh,"  writes  Mr.  Campbell  in  a 
letter  to  Timely  Films,  Inc.,  relating  the| 
reception  given  the  first  presentation  of 
the  subject.  "It  is  greatly  appreciated. 
I  doubt  if  any  audience  would  be  more 
appreciative." 

The  origin  of  this  plan  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  popularity  of  "Topics  of 
the  Day,"  itself,  as  a  number  of  the 
blind  buddies  who  had  heard  their 
friends  talk  about  it  asked  Director 
Campbell  to  secure  programs  for  the 
Institution.  Such  a  request  naturally 
brought  forth  a  hearty  re.sponsc  and  the 
weekly  programs  are  being  sent  regu- 
larly to  Bafftimore. 

"Topics  of  the  Day"  are  released  to 
the  general  public  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  through  the  exchanges  of 
the  house  of  Pathe.  /  J 


'lA/or-c- ester  >   iNAa^sS'^  HcUeo^r-a v^ 

BLIHD  HEROEST^OR 
TOWT  Ix\  LEGION 

Blin-'l  heroes  organized  into  a  post  o: 
the  American  legion  are  called  to  min< 
amoner  service  men  these  days  by  th^ 
special  drive  that  is  on  to  interest  th< 
public  In  the  cause  of  the  sightless.  Th< 
Bve^rgreen  Dost.  to  wliich  tliese  ladi 
bfeloni?;  is  in  Maryland,  but  its  members 
come  from  every  state,  there  being  i 
f'enresentative  from  Fall  River,  om 
.frbiti  (Iroton  and  one  from  Springfield 
thO  none  from  Worcester.  Kvcry  mem: 
ber  of  this  post  was  blinded  in  th^ 
service  of  his  eoutitry.  Any  Worcestel 
county  man  blinded  in  the  war  is  eligH 
blii  to   meiflbership- in   this   unique  posl 


which  has  called  Its  tVieinbcrs  factefous- 
)y  the  blinks.  They  h^ve  ft  lot  aft  fur 
with  the  word  in  their  presenjjf  head 
quarters.    United   States   gener^' hospi- 

jtal    number    7.    Evergreen.    AI#     There 

lare  3  4fi  boys  in  the  post.       '"^Jf ,  ;  ' 

MarylanS^  i.s  a  hopeful  place  to  be  In 
because  already  surgeons  at  Fort  Mo- 
Henry  have  restored  sight  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  lads  at  first  supposed  to  bg 
totally  blind,  and  thus  they  are  no 
longer  supposed  to  be  active  in  the 
blind   post.   There   is   a   course   of  study 

I  under     lied    Cross     direction     which     is 

j  making  these  boys  able  to  win  their 
way  when  they  are  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  post  will  not  be  aban- 
doned, because  all  plan  to  keep  in  touch 

[with  one  another  by  letters  which  will 
be    bound   into   a   precious   volume   as    a 

I  post  permanent  record.  It  wilLMie  print- 
ed in   the  Braille  method   for  the  blind. 

jA  copy  of  this  wonderful   book  will  be 
sent    to    each    member   of   the    post. 
About    10    of    the    blind    men    are    col- 

lored.  "If  they  were  good  enough  to 
fight  with  us  and  get  blinded  with  uS, 
they  are  good  enough  to  belong  to  us." 
the  post  asserts.  So  they  work  and 
hope  side  by  side  under  cheerful  con- 
ditions that  would  amaze  those  who 
think  that  to  be  blind  is  to  be  utterly 
.hopeless.   These   men  are   learning    that 

i\vhen;-:tlve  light  goes  out  of  the  eyes 
it  do^s  ^i^ot  always   mean   death. 


%  «(S?a>uirvyrr»K)nr' 


®TOmctl»" 


];reat  war  veterans 

Ta  RECRUIT  MEMBERS 

A^eneral  meeting'  of  the  Great  War 
Veterans  association  was  held  in  La- 
bor Temple  last  evening.  The  report  of 
Ihe  treasurer,  Harry  Evans  was  re- 
l^ceived  and  it  was  leaWied  that  the 
finances  of  the  organization  are  in 
excellent  condition. 

The  danc*  committee  that  had  been 
[formed  reported  that  they  had  secured 
Ithe  hall  of  the  Washington  club  for 
tthe  novelty  dance  to  be  held  on  the 
[evening  ol  Dec.  20.  Three  new  com- 
Ifliittees  were  named  last  evening;  one 
,to  seek  a  permanent  home  for  the  as- 
Isociation,  another  for  the  North  End 
drive  for  members  and  another  com- 
jnittee  to  recruit  members  in  the  South 
C^iid. 

[-.  It  was  also  voted  that  at  the  next 
meeting'  to  set  aside  a  special  date  for 
a  reception  to  be  held  in  honor  of 
Captain  Francis  B.  Grinnell. 

A  deputation  was  appointed  to  assist 
the  permanent  blind,  .cpuainittee  and 
for  the  clebratiori  of  Brittania  Day 
next  Saturday  and  Monday  at  the 
Washington   club 

The  following  nomination  of  officers 

^ere    made,     the   election   to   be     held 

en  Wednesday,  Dec.  17th: 

President — William    Bond. 

Vice  president-— Thomas  Barkg,  Wil. 

fred  Jukes,  Emile  Fortin.  _ 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1919 


3IAKI1VG    BI.IXD    S0L,DIE:RS    SEE 

Kichard  Toomey  of  Sheepshead  Bay, 
a  soldier  wound-blind-ed,  sightless  for  a 
year,  is  seeing  again.  He  is  one  of  four 
fighters  who  were  hopeless  of  restored 
vision,  but  have  got  it,  according  to 
the  reports,  through  skii:ful  and  deli- 
cate operations  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Wheeler, 
himself  a  captain  in  the  army  at  the 
Fort  McHenry  Hospital.  Toomey  is 
taking  a  course  in  business  manage- 
ment and  stenography.  Despair  has 
given  way  to  cheerfulness.  Opportu- 
nity offers  its  vistas  to  optinflsm. 
,  In  each  of  these  four  cases  it  is  said 
that  the  optic  nerve  was  badly  torn  or 
broken.  But  in  each  instance  ther.? 
was  youth,  vigor,  a  full  flow  of  healthy 
blood  to  'assist  nature,  if  she  could  get 
a  chance  to  restore  that  nerve.  She  got 
the  chance  through  a  surgeon's  skill 
and   she   made   good. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  of  a  by- 
product of  war's  horrors  that  is  whol  y 
helpful  to  the  human  race.  In  newly 
discovered  aseptic  methods;  in  mar- 
velous rehabilitation  of  shell-shock  vic- 
tims; in  the  adaptation  of  armless  or 
legless  men's  activities  to  useful  pur- 
isuits;  in  new  hope  for  the  deaf  and  thu 
blind.  Civilization  gets  something  of 
a  rebate  on  the  immense  waste  of 
energy  that  war  involves.  Surgeons, 
with  ample  chance  for  experimentation, 
learn  more  In  a  year  than  they  could 
have  learned  in  a  decade  of  peace.  And 
what  is  learned  remains  to  lighten  bod- 
ilj  ills  In  the  future,  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  maiming  in  the  accidents  of 
civil  life,  to  save  the  most  unfortunate 
from  the  curse  of  feeling  themselves 
irreclaimable  physical  wrecks,  a  contin- 
uous burdei  on  tho.se  who  love  them 
and   whom    they   love. 

Idealists  shrink  from  making  a  god- 
dess of  science.  Yet  she  is  nearest  to 
divinity  when  she  shows  herself  in  the 
healing  and  curing  arts  which  save  hu- 
m.an  bodies  to  continue  for  long  years 
the  brain  activities  and  the  soul  aspi- 
rations of  human  beings.  [Brooklyn 
Eagle 


MAKING   BLINO  SQLDIERS  SEE 

Bicliffefd  TOtfffleyol^hecpshead  Bay, 
a  swdier  wound-blinded,  sightless  for  a 
year,  is  seeingf  again.  He  is  one  of  four 
fighters  who  were  hopeless  of  restored 
[■Vision,  but  have  got  it,  according  to 
ithe  reports,  through  skillful  and  deli- 
jcatVs  operations  by  Dr.   J.   B.   Wheeler, 
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himself  a  captain  in  the  army  at  th« 
P'ort  McHenry  Hospital.  Toomey 
taking'  a  course  in  business  manage-' 
ment  and  stenography.  Despair  has 
given  way  to  cheerfulness.  Opportu- ' 
nity  offers  its  vistas  to  optimism. 

In  each  of  these  four  cases  it  is  said 
that  the  optic  nei-ve  was  badly  torn  or 
broken.  But  in  each  instance  there 
was  youth,  vigor,  a  full  flow  of  healthy 
blood  to  assist  nature,  if  she  could  get 
a  chance  to  restore  that  nerve.  She  got; 
the  chance  through  a  surgeon's  skill 
and    she    made   good.  ! 

This  is  only  one  illustration  of  a  'by-j 
product  of  war's  horrors  that  is  wholly! 
helpful  to  the  human  race.  In  newly, 
discovered  aseptic  methods;  in  mar-j 
velous  rehabilitation  of  shell-shock  vic- 
tims; in  the  adaption  of  armless  or| 
legless  men's  activities  to  useful  pur-i 
suits;  in  new  hope  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind.  Civilization  gets  something  of 
a  rebate  on  the  immense  waste  of 
energy  that  war  involves.  Surgeons, 
with  ample  chance  for  experimen  »i- 
tion,  learn  more  in  a  year  than  they 
could  have  learned  in  a  decade  of  peace.' 
And  what  is  learned  remains  to  lighten  i 
bodily  ills  in  the  future,  to  minimize) 
the  effect  of  maiming  in  the  accidents') 
of  civil  life,  to  save  the  most  unfor- 
tunate from  1<he  curse  of  feeling  them- 
selves irreclaimable  physical  wrecks, 
a  continuous  burden  on  those  who  love 
them  and  whom  they  love. 

Idealists  shrink  from  making  a  god- 
dess of  science.  Yet  she  is  nearest  to 
divinity  when  she  shows  herself  in  the 
healing  and  curing  arts  which  save  hu- 
man bodies  to  continue  for  long  years 
the  brain  activities  and  the  soul  aS^i- 
ratlions  of  human  beings. — Brooklyn 
Eagle.  _-.-«! 


(From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle) 
Richard  Toomey  of  Slieepshead  Bay, 
a  soldier  wounded-blinded  sightless  for  a 
year,  is  seeing  again.  He  i.s  one  of  four 
fighters  who  were  hopeless  of  restored 
vision,  but  have  got  It.  according  to  the 
reports,  through  skillful  and  delicate 
operations  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Wheeler,  himself 
a  captain  in  the  army  at  the  Fort 
McHenry  hospital.  Toomey  is  taking  a 
course  in  business  management  and 
stenography.  Despair  has  given  way  to 
cheerfulness.  Opportunity  offers  its 
vistas   to   optimism. 

In  each  of  these  four  cases  it  is  said 
that  the  optic  nerve  was  badly  torn  or 
broken.  But  in  each  Instance  there  was 
youth,  vigor,  a  full  flow  of  healthy  blood 
to  assist  nature.  If  she  could  get  a 
chance  to  restore  that  nerve.  She  got 
the  chance  through  a  surgeon's  skill  and 
she  made  good.  I 


This  is  only  one  Illustration  of  a  by- 
product of  war's  horors  that  is  wholly 
helpful  to  the  human  race.  In  newly 
discovered  aseptic  methods;  in  marvelous 
rehabilitation  of  shell-shock  victims;  in 
the  adaptation  of  armless  or  legless 
men's  activities  to  useful  pursuits;  In 
new  hope  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 
Civilization  gets  something  of  a  rebate 
on  the  immense  waste  of  energy  that 
war  involves.  Surgeons,  with  ample 
chance  for  experimentation,  learn  more 
in  a  year  than  they  could  have  learned 
in  a  decade  of  peace.  And  what  is  learn- 
ed remains  to  lighten  bodily  ills  in  the 
future,  to  minimize  the  effect  of  maiming 
in  the  accidents  of  civil  life  ,to  save  the 
most  unfortunate  from  the  curse  of  feel- 
ing themselves  irreclaimable  physical 
wrecks,  a  continuous  burden  on  those 
who  love  them  and  whom  they  love. 

Idealists  shrink  from  making  a  goddess 
of  science.  Tet  she  is  nearest  to  divinity 
when  she  shows  herself  in  the  healing 
and  curing  arts  which  save  human  bodies 
to  continue  for  long  years  the  brain 
activities  and  the  soul  aspirations  of 
human    beings. 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1919 


MOR^  GIFTS  FOR  WENDELL  HOUSE 

Special    Aid    Branches    and    Individuals 
Contribute  Generously 

Officials  of  Wendell  House,  31  Mt.  Ver^ 
non  street,  for  men  In  service  and  thosa 
recently  discharged,  gratefully  acknowN 
edge  the  following  contributions: 

Previously     acknowledged $4893.78 

MiBS    Lucy    M.    Boswoith 1.00 

Qulncy    Branch 62.93 

Special    Aid    Blind    Relief    Corpa 25.00 

Mrs.    Charles    K.    Cobb 6.00 

Mrs.    Henry    Parkman , -. ...  10.00 

Miss   Octavla    B.    Emery 3.00 

Mrs.    J.    B.    Osborne 5.00 

Mrs.    Charles   S.    Stearns l.OO 

Mrs.    Austin    C.    WelUngrton 5.00 

Miss     Cornelia     Hartshorn 5.00 

Mrs.     Henry     Wlreeler ,,  10.00 

Mrs.     Ollvc-o-    Mink .     1.00 

Halifax     Branch     u.OO 

Mrs.     Henry     Tudor     5.00 

Khvood     P.     Leemlng ].00 

Mi.ss    Martha    A.    Altord 50.00 

K\  rrett     Branch     202.00 

Mrs.    Maud    B.    Olsson 3.0O 

Mrs.    James    M.    Morton,    Jr 20.00 

Total     1531.-). 70 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  th« 
Special  Aid  Society,  31  Mt.  Vernon  street. 


BLIND  HERO  WILL 
.STUDY  TYPEWRITING 
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'SIGflTLESS  SOLDIER  PLEADS 

I    JFOR  ADULT  BLIND  SCHOOL 

V,    ,  

A  plea  i(or  the  permanent  establish- 
ment Tof  an  institution  for  the  adult 
bllnd'iio-  tMls  country  waa  made  yes- 
iterday  by  Lieutenant  Frank  Schoble, 
I  Jr..  who  served  overseas  with  the  318th 
infantry,  Eigrhteenth  division,  and  was 
I  blinded  in  the  Argonne  Forest  by  the 
bursting  of  a  shell.  Lieutenant  Schoble 
was  speaking  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
Rotary  Club   in   the   Bellevue-Stratford. 

Altho  there  Is  at  present  a  Red  Cross 
institution  for  the  blind  in  Baltimore, 
declared  the  speaker,  government  regu- 
lations wilj  rule  It  out  of  existence  in 
June,  1920.  After  this,  he  said,  there 
will  be  no  like  institution  to  take  its 
place.  "There  are  70,000  adult  blind  in 
America,"  said  Lieutenant  Schoble, 
"exclusive  of  the  soldiers  who  were 
blinded  In  the  war.'' 


iBoS'Tovv-,    MauS6.,  GrLoJJe- 
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Mrs  Thomas  Aspinwall  of  Brook- 

I  line,  who  spent  Christmas  with  her  son 
and  daughter-in-law,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Thomas  Gar(Jlner  Aspinwall,  in  Phila- 
delphia, accompanied  thsm  down  to 
Baltimore  on  New  Year's  where,  with 
Mr  Philip  Aspinwall,  the  entire,  party 
were  the  house  gruests  of  Mrs  Thomas 
Gardiner  Aspinwall's  mother,  Mrs  Pem- 
broke Lea  Thom,  at  her  residence  on 
West  Lanvale  st.  On  New  Year's  day 
Mrs  Thomas  Aspinwall  was  hostess  at 
a  very  attractive  entertainment  at  the 
military  hospital  for  the  >j|ipA  estab- 
^lished  during  the  war,  at  Evergreen,  the 
[estate  of  Mrs  Harrison  Garrett.  The 
guests  included  the  entire  large  number 
of  blindecT  soldiers  still  remaining  at  the 
hospital,  with  the  officials  and  nurses  in 
charge.  The  hostess  was  assisted  by  Mr 
Philip  Aspinwall,  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
Thomas  Gardiner  Aspinwall,  the  latter 
formerly  Misgt  Ella  Lea  Thom,  having 
been  an  enthusiastic  volunteer  worker 
and  teacher  of  brail  at  the  hospital  from 
the  time  of  its  opening  until  her  mar- 
riage last  Summer.       , 


ft/ill  M'SfO  Learn  to  Use  Dicta- 
plione  at  Association  for  Im- 
proving Poor's  Rooms. 

Methods  of  instruction  of  the  blind 
adopted  by   the   Brooklyn   Association 
for    Improving   the    Condition    of   the 
Poor,    which     have    already     received, 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  Gov-' 
ernment,  have  been  further  sanctioned 
by  Uncle  Sam  in  sending:  to  the  asso- 
ciation   men    of    total    disability,    one 
of  whom  has  recently  come  into   the 
society's  care,  with  at  least  three  more 
to  follow.     The  latest  case  undertaken 
by   the    instructors   of   the    society    is 
that  of   Pvt.    Charles   Parker   Braith- 
waite,     colored,     born     in     Barbados. 
Brailhwaite  is  25  years  old  and  during- 
the  world  war  proved  himself  a  hero 
in    many   ways.      He    is   totally    blind, 
his  eyes  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  high-explosie  shell  dur- 
ling    an     attack    on    the     Champagne 
|front.     He  enlisted  before  the  United 
States    entered    the   war    and   was    a 
member   of    the    15th    Inf.,    of    which 
Col.   "Bill"  Hayward  was  commander, 
went    overseas   in    the    late    spring   of 
il917    and    with    other    colored    troops 
'was  assigned  with  the  French  troops. 
The  drive  in  which  he  was  disabled 
was    started    July    13,    1918,    but    was 
called  off  for  a  day  and  renewed  July 
|15.     In  this  fighting  Pvt.   Braithwaite 
[was    wounded    2  7    times.      He    was    a 
sharpshooter    and   won    a  medal    for 
marksmanship.     While  in  the  hospital 
in    Paris,    he    was   given    a    watch    by 
an     Ameri^n     woman,    of    the     type 
known  im  the  Braille,  with  the  hours 
indicated  by  the  raised  letters,  one  of 
the  few  brought  to  this  country. 

Braithwaite  could  live  on  the  pen- 
sion Uncle  Sam  allows  him,  but  he  is 
determined  to  earn  a'  living  for  him- 
self and  wife.  He  is  studying  type- 
writing, using  the  touch  system,  care- 
fully taught  in  the  Association's 
school,  and  his  ambition  is  to  fit  him- 
self for  stenographic  work,  with  the 
dictaphone  method,  as  an  assistant  in 
a  lawyer's  office. 

The  Association's  needs  for  better- 
ment of  the  class  of  institution  given 
is  chiefly  for  a  dictaphone  that  will 
suffice  for  twelve  pupil.s.  Such  an  in- 
strument would  cost  $150,  and  the 
,As.sociation  appeals  to  its  friends  in 
IBrooklyn   for  aid  in   its  purchase. 


IB r  0  o  K^  i<  w  yy ,  H^^S.,  Sl^a^Yucta^^cU. 
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Private  Charles  Parker  Braith- 
waite  ComeSiBack  From  War 

With  pypcin^t  Rnrw>        ^ 

I 

DETERMINED  TO  EARN  LIVING! 


Is    Receiving    Instruction    at| 
Rooms  of  Brooklyn  Society. 


Methods  of  instruction  of  thai 
blind  adopted  by  the  Brooklyn  Asso- ; 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  which  have  already  re- 
ceived the  appro\al  of  the  United! 
States  Ciovernment,  have  been  fur-| 
thcr  sanctioned  by  Uncle  Sam  in| 
r.endiiij;  to  the  association  men  ot 
total  disability,  one  of  wlioin  has| 
recently  come  into  the  society's 
care,  with  at  least  three  more  to' 
follow.  ; 

The  latest  case  undertaken  by  the 
instructors  of  the  society  is  that  of 
Private  Charles  Parker  Bralth-i 
^.aitc,  colored,  born  in  Barbadoes.; 
Braithwaitc  is  25  years  old  and  dur-j 
ing  the  world  war  proved  himselC 
a  l.ero  in  many  ways.  He  ia  totally 
hllKfl,  his  eyes  having  been  destroye*^ 
lji^iWll"*wrsting  ot'  a  high-explosive! 
snell  ('iiring  an  attack  on  the  Cham-; 
pagno  front.  He  enlisted  before  the 
i;nited  .Sialesj  entered  the  war  and; 
v/a.s  a  member  of  the  Fifteenth  In-' 
fantvy.  of  which  Col.  "Bill"  Hay- 
ward  was  commander,  went  over- 
seas in  the  late  spring  of  ISlt  and* 
with  other  colored  troops  was  as- 
signed with  the  French  forces. 

The  drive  in  which  he  was  dis- 
abled was  started  July  13,  1918,  butj 
was  called  off  for  a  day  and  re-^ 
newed  July  15.  In  the  fighting  Pi-i-' 
vate  Braithwaite  was  wounded 
twenty-seven  times.  Seven  piece* 
Of  shrapnel  have  been  taken  froitv 
his  right  arm  and  other  pieces  re- 
main. Wounds  in  the  legs  and  chest 
attest  his  fighting  historj'.  He  wa» 
a  sharp-shooter  and  won  a  medal  for; 
marksmanship.  While  in  the  hos-,' 
pital  in  Paris,  he  was  given  a  watch' 
by  an  American  woman,  of  the  typej 
known  as  the  Braille,  with  the  houraf 
indicated  by  the  raised  letters  ofi 
the  Braille  system,  one  of  the  fe-wi 
brought  to  this  country.         ^  .^_  .  j 


Braithwaite  is  philosophical  and 
det'ermined  to  earn  a  living  for  him- 
self and  wife.  He  Is  studying  type- 
writing, using  the  touch  system  so 
carefully  taught  in  the  association's 
school,  and  his  ambition  Is  to  fit 
himself  for  stenographic  work,  with 
the  dictaphone  method,  as  an  assist- 
ant in  a  lawyer's  office.  He  has  a 
common  school  education  and  Is  a 
good   speller  and   grammarian. 

The  association's  needs  for  better- 
ment of  the  class  of  instruction  given 
is  chiefly  for  a  dictaphone  that  will 
suffice  for  twelve  pupil.';.  Such  an 
instrument  would  cost  $150  and  the 
association  appeals  to  its  friends  in 
Brooklyn  for  aid  in  its  purchase.  It 
is  thought  the  company  making  the 
instrument  may  give  a  reduction  for 
the  worthy  purpose,  for  the  Inven- 
tor, Thomas  A.  Edison,'  is  known  to 
be  a  man  who  is  ever  ready  to  do 
for  the  unfortunate  who  suffer  from! 
the  lo-ss  of  any  of  the  blessings  ofl 
sight  or  hearing.  j 

The  association  also  needs  a  piano.' 
Xo  instrument  graces  the  school 
room.  Music  is  a  great  cheer  toi 
the  blind  and  many  of  them  arc' 
performers  of  considerable  abilltv. 
It  n.ay  be,  the  officers  think,  there 
Is  some  one  who  would  be  glad  to 
donate  a  piano  for  which  they  have 
no  further  use  and  which,  perhaps. 
Is  eating  itself  up  in  storage.  To 
the  owner  of  such  an  Instrument  the 
officers  can  give  assurance  that  such 
a  disposition  would  bring  more  real 
happiness  than  they  could  imagine. 
Contributions  to  the  purchase  of  a 
("-'  phone  or  offers  for  the  gift  of 
a  second-hand  piano  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  association's  treas 
urer,  Frank  L.  Sniffen,  104  Livin 
5ton  street. 
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,  Few  Blind  Soldiers  in  Stat^   ^ 

Hartford,  T^an.  20. — Oov.  Ilolcoinb 
presided  at  the  annual  mectinji  of  the 
Ptate  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind, 
ye.«rt,erda"T,  in  the  executive  offices  at 
the  Capitol.  Stetson'  K.  E.yan  of  ^Nfid- 
dletown,  secretan,^  of  the  board,  pre- 
■ented  a  report  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  board  in  carina:  for  the  blind  of  the 
State.  But  few  blind  soldiers  have  been 
treated  and  only  two  who  are  likely  to 
become  totally  blind. 

RED  ROSS  WORKER 

WEDS  WAR  VETERAN 

MEDFORD — Announcement  Is  made, 
of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Stella  A.! 
Belcher,  dietitian  at  the  Red  Crossj 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in.  Baltimore 
during  the  war,  and  jjiidyard  BlauveltJ 


of  Wilson,  N.  e.,  the  ceremony  being' 
performed  by  the  Rev.  Louis  C.  Deth- 
lefs  of  the  First  Parisli  Cliurch  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  brotlier,  Walter  H. 
iielche:-,  'JS  Broelxs  st.,  this  city. 

The  bride  was  connected  with  the 
Home  ervice  Department  of  the  Massa- 
|C;iusetts  Agricultural  College'  durins 
the  early  part  of  the  war.  -aiie  groom 
served  under  botli  the  British  and 
American  flags  du:-ing  the  war.  They 
|are  to  reside  in  Kirksville,  ZVIo.  t 


From  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
[the  Blind,  at  Evergreen,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Baltimore,  Md..  where  more 
than  half  of  the  200  American  sol- 
dier blinded  in  th^  World  War  are 
being  cared  for  comes  the  most  grat> 
fying  reports  as  to  the  progress  that. 
is  being  made  in  re-educating  tliese 
heroes  to  renew  their  places  in  their 
[respective  communities.  The  beauti- 
'lul  building  and  grounds  where  this 
splendid  work  is  being  carried  on  was' 
formerly  the  home  of  Mrs.  T.  Harri- 
json  Gai-rett,  who  p|aced  the  prop- 
erty at  the  disposal"  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Red  Cross. 

The  thought  behind  all  efforts  at 
the  institute  is  to  send  from  it,,  as 
'quickly  as  possible,  weVl  rounded 
men,  men  hi  every  way  equipped  to 
meet  economic,  civic  and  social  re- 
iquir^meuts.  Men  are  permitted  to 
remain  as  long  as  the  management 
I  consider  their  residence  essential, 
Ibut  every  precautloi\^is  taken  to  see 
ito  ::t  that  they  do  not  become  "insti- 
tutionalized." 

I  The  aim  of  the  Evergreen  instruc- 
Ition  and  direction  is  to  remove  from 
the  blinded  soldier  worries  connect- 
ed solelj-  with  his  bl:',ndness.  And 
the  panacea  is  work^^work  both  vo- 
I  cational  and  avocational,  work  V'ith 
the  hands  and  work  with  the  brain, 
work  in  action  and  work  in  repose. 
In  many  ways,  the  blinded  man  has 
to  learn  how  to  l:"ive  all  over  again. 
He  has  to  learn  to  walk,  to  stand,  to 
eat,  to  shave  himself,  to  dress,  to 
perform  the  thousand  one  .one  per- 
sonal functions  that  the  sighted  man 
takes  for  granted,  all  this  before  he 


fcan  take  up  the  vocation  prepara- 
ition  for  his  work,  or  at  all  events 
jbefore  he  can  get  anything  appro.xi- 
mately  the  full  benefit  from  it.  An 
'exhaustive  investigatiion  to  determine 
Ithe  vocation  for  which  a  blind  man 
could  be  fitted  was  made  by  the  insti- 
tute before  taking  up  its  work. 

Poultry  farming  is  one  of  the  prin- 
c;pal  industries  at  Evergreen.     A  trip 
to  the  institute  where  the  blind  men 
are  actively  engaged  in  poultry  work 
— as  one  phase  of  their  agricultural 
course — leads  to  the  discovery  of  re- 
sults  that   come   as   close   to   consti- 
tuting a  modern  miracle  as  could  be 
wished  for.     Nor  is  the  business  an 
idle  plaything,  a  pretty  toy,  to  give 
the  blind  man  amusement  for  a  few 
short    hours.      The    men  '  themselves, 
who   sit   down   to   a   chicken   dinner 
every  Wednesday  night  and  dine    on 
;fowl    fattened,    coddled    and    nursed 
and  killed  and  cleaned  by  their  own 
comrades,   w:ll  testify  between   bites 
that  the  work  is  practical. 

The  blind  men,  at  first  jiinder  guid- 
ance and  in.struction  and  later  as 
much  on  their  own  Initiative  and  re- 
sponslbiljty  as  any  suburban  dweller 
with  his  little  flock,  superintend  and 
execute  every  step  of  the  business 
of  poultry  farming.  But  not  all  of 
the  men  are  interested  in  poultry. 
I  Not  the  least  interesting  thing  at 
Eveufereen  js  the  preparation  for  his 
latei>  work  being  made  by,  a  man  be- 
ifore  the  war  was  a  bottle-dryer  by 
trade.  The  institute  prepared  for 
him  an  instruction  model  of  a  ma- 
chine used  for  drying  the  inside  of 
washed  bottles.  Hot  air  is  blown 
through  tubes  into  the  ;:nsides  of  the 
bottles.  The  operator  takes  one  row 
of  dry  bottles  from  the  tubes,  plac- 
ing them  in  a  tray  by  a  conveyer  on 
the  t^ble.  He  then  replacps  the  row 
with  wet  bottles  obtained  from  the 
tray  under  his  left  hand.  The  en- 
igineei^  of  the  institute  have  made  a 
icarefiil  motion  study  of  the  opera-< 
tor,  so  that  he  is  being  trained  to  do 
Ihe  work  wMh  the  elimination  of  all 
unnecessary  motion.  He  can  handle 
from  40  to  .'0  bottles  per  minute,  and 
has  been  pronised  his  old  position  in 
a  large  drug  manufacturing  concern 
as  soon  as  he  is  qualified 

Courses  of  instruction  in  basket 
weaving  and  hammock  mak'aig.  stap- 
les of  instruction  for  the  blind,  are 
of  course  included  in  the  Evergreen 
Curriculum.  While  most  of  the  stu- 
deivts  take  up  this  branch  oi  work 
with  considerable  success  it  is  used 
only  as  fundamental  finger  training. 
Only  one  things  is  required  of  all 
the  students  at  Evergreen — that  they 
[become  conversant,  for  normal,, every- 
jday  purposes,  with  the  raired  type 
known  as  Braille  and  v/ith  typewrit- 
ing. Braille,  of  course,  not  only 
furnishes  the  blind  with  a  means  of 
wrMten  communication  among  thcui- 


selves  but  is  also  the  medium 
through  which  they  read  the  varioiis 
books  that  have  so  far  been  trans- 
lated into  Braille — an  amazinRly  im-. 
posing  list,  with  new  titles  being  con- 
stantly added.  Most  o£  the  books 
have  been  bound  by  the  men  them- 
selves. Varous  Red  Cross  chapters 
throughout  the  countu-y.  and  other 
public-spirited  organizations  arc  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  work  of  trans- 
lation, and  cases  are  not  lacking  of 
sighted  persons  who  have  acquaint- 
ed themselves  with  Braille  for.  the', 
purpose  of  assisfng  in  iho  v/ork. 
Typewriting,  obviously,  provides  a 
queans  of  coinmunici'ticn  with  sight- j 
ed  acquaintances  and  friends  who^, 
do  not  know  Braille.  "       .       "I 

A  very  recent  oddic'on  to  tho'cui"^' 
riculm  has  been  Latin,  added  like  all 
other  studies  at  the  request  of  the 
men  themselves.  Here  the  study  of 
Latin  is  pr.vs\"--'  as  well  for  liter- 
ary enjoyj  .cci  syid  cultural  benefit  as' 
for  the  '^urgose  of  an  increased  Eng-' 
lish  vocaLularly.  The  work  is  close- 
Ij'  correlated  with  \.he  course  in  Eng- 
l;'«3h. 

A  receni^  graduate  of  the     immerc-! 
ial    departu '^        of    the    institute    l^as. 
made  good   from   the  day   he  left  as 
a   life   insurance   salesman.      He   wasi 
trained    for    his    work    by    the    insti-' 
tute  much  as  an  insurance  company' 
trains  its  salesmen.     Another  gradu-| 
ate,  whose  sole  regret  over  losing  hiS| 
eyesight    was    that    he    was    tberebyj 
prevented  from  further  participation 
in    actual    fighting,    opened    a    sma!l| 
store  in  a  country  town  and  is  flour-j 
Ashing  amazingly.     A  large  auto  re-| 
jpC'ir  shop   (s  located  on  the  grouud.s," 
;  *nd   here   those   men    who   are   inter- 
jefeted  Icarn  the  elements  of  auto  ro- 
Jpairihg.     Practical  work  in  the  shops 
ponsists   of   learning   the   names   and 
construction  of  parts,  the  troubles  to 
[  pR  e.\pectea,  and  the  nature  and  mak- 
ing  of   repairs.      The    practice    work, 
is   supplemented    wth    talka    on   the! 
t^esigns  end  principle  of  modern  gas; 
^ngines,    carburatlon,    ignition     sys-; 
terns,    cooling   systems    and    !uhricat-i 
jng    pystemj.      Vulcanizing    and    the' 
.^TEACHING    These— GAL    TWO      , 
jrepair    of   automobile    tires   are    alsc 
Included  in  the  practical  work. 

The  most  interesting  place  on  the 
grounds  is  the  carpenter  shop.  Here 
tiie  men  do  carpentry  work  ranging 
from  simple  p'-cccs  of  furniture  to 
,Work  of  the  most  complicated  and 
jftelicate  nature.  Practical  work  Is 
given  in  the  handling  of  various  car- j 

?'  jenter's  tools.  The  kinds  and  uses  of 
umber  and  the  care  and  use  of  tools 
ire  thoroughly  mastered. 
I*  There  is  a  feeling  of  comeraderie 
^nd  good-fel!ov.'sh:,iJ  among  the 
■blinded  men  at  Evergreen  that  is  ap- 
parently possible  only  among  men 
held  together  by- some  single  bond — 


In-  this   C9se,   the   desire   to   take   ud 
again    the    old    place    in    the    world,! 
portiaps  even  a  better  place,  with  no^ 
appeal'  for    preferred    treatment    for| 
disabilifes.     The  lied  Cross  house  in] 
which    the    men    smoke,    chat,    read., 
and  are  read  to,  and   v/hrch   in  gen- 
eral, they  use  as  p   club  is  frequent- 
ly the  scene  of  animated  discussion, 
which  may  treat  in  the  same  live  min- 
utes of   a    new   baseball   star   or   the 
late.''t     philorophic     addition   to   the 
Braille  library  or  the  qutstion  of" the 
flection    of   a    partner    for   the   next 
dance. 

The  men  at  Evergreen  are  fond  of 
baseball,  bowling,  swimming,  danc-j 
ing  .md  ether  normal  pastimes,  ^n 
et(ier  words  they  are  fond  of  life.! 
Vv'hich  is,  after  all,  the  final  word 
and  testimony  on  the  value  of  the 
Red  Cro^s  institute  to  America's 
blind  warriors.. 


J>vTi,vv<;^VLeLct.  )AatSS.,  "[^e[vixbUca.y^ 


"^^^ 


The  Northampton  ^  committee  on 
war  relief  fund  for  the  JjlijMlAhas 
placed  in  the  Forbes  Irorary  an 
album  containing  a  greeting  in 
Braille  from  Kinsr  George  to  all  blind 
soldiers  of  the  allies.  Northampton's 
contributions    have    reajc'x^d   S180. 


Gtlou^cesteT-,  Ma-ss.,  JX<i^^^Te>. 


Ta.br-^^-r'U     \~\  ^     \ '^  %0 
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m\im  F 


^5jSita<^&tiiM^aai^SM&  '  ^«£Cu»iiuiK»4>ic'^stii<^£$^c^^'   ^^^^-i 


Amonff  the  hundred  odd  candidates  for  Cornell's  crews  are  two  students  who  althoii£?h  totally  blind  take  a 
keen  interest  in  athletics.  Coach  Charles  E.  Cour6icy,  the  "Grand  Old  Man-  of  American  rowlu^?,  has  per- 
fected a  de-Vjce-M«h-ich  attached  to  the  oar  handle,  enables  the  blind  to  "feather"  correctly  by  touch  alone, 
tie  IS  seen  here  coachin-  the  two  blind  candidates,  P.  E.  O'Keefe  of  Waterloo,  X  Y.  at  left,  and  E.  K. 
Campbell  of  Bay  Ridsc  Xew  York  City.  .,  '        ' 


I 


lAlorcesfer;   Mc>,ss»>  Jelegr^vw 

BLIJii^HSOLDIERS 
TEND  CHICKENS 

ReiLjCjcgss   Xnstitiite   at 

Evergreen  A\liere  Men 

Are  Learning* 


Poultry  raising  is  one  of  the  voca- 
tions that  is  found  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  ex-soldiers  at  the  Red  Cross 
lastitute  for  the  Blind  at  Evergreen, 
on  the  outskirts  of  "TSaltimore.  Chick-, 
ens,  which  are  stupid  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  day  has  24  hours,  if 
only  the  electric  light  be  strong  and  ! 
enduring  enough,  lend  themselves ; 
easily  to  handling  by  the  blinded 
man.  There  is  hardly  anything  in  the 
entire  business  of  poultry  culture  that 
a  blind  man  cannot  grasp  and  exe- 
cute. 

A  trip  to  Evergreen,  where  the  dis- 
abled patients  are  actively  engaged, 
in  poultry  work,  as  one  phase  of  their 
agricultural  course,  leads  to  the  dis- 
covery of  results  that  come  as  close 
to  constituting  a  modern  miracle  as 
could   be  wished   for. 

Nor  is  the  business  an  idle  play- 
thing, a  pretty  toy,  to  give  the  blind 
man  amusement  for  a  few  short 
hours.  The  men  who  sit  down  to  a 
kitchen  dinner  every  Wednesday  and 
Sunday  night,  and  dine  on  fowl  fat- 
tened, coddled  and  nursed  and  killed 
•nU  cleaned  by  their  own  comrades, 
Vlll  testify  between  bites  that  the 
•r-ork  is  practical,  says  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer.  The  institution  has  a' 
f.rst-class  poultry  farm,  from  the| 
pail  in  which  sick  chickens  drink  a{ 
mixture  that  will  make  them  welli 
again,  to  the  mammoth  Incubator 
with    capacity   of   2400    eggs. 

The  blind  men,  at  first  under 
guidance  and  instruction,  and  later 
on  their  own  initiative,  take  every 
step  in  the  business  of  poultry  farm- 
ing. Courses  in  the  theory  of  the 
work    are    supplemented    by    practice. 

Not  that  any  amount  of  theory, 
could  have  Improved  the  plucking 
technique  of  a  blind  man  who  recent- 
ly tried  his  hand  at  it.  Seven  min- 
utes it  took  him,  and  there  lay  the 
fowl,  its  skin  clear  and  smooth,  as  if 
the  man  who  had  plucked  Its  feathers 
had  worked  with  his  eyes  vide  open. 

The  course  in  poultry  is  part  of  the 
general  training  in  agriculture.  Agri- 
cult^ural  economics  are  considered  in 
evei*y  phase,  not  as  a  plaything,  but 
as  a  source  of  profit. 

"Blinks"  is  the  blind  men's  nick- 
name for  themselves.  They're  neither 
ashamed  of  their  disability  nor  em- 
barrassed at  a  reference  to  it.  But 
they  are  embarrassed  and  indignant 
at  endeavors,  no  matter  how  well 
meant,  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  blind. 

But  not  all  of  the  men  are  inter- 
ested in  poultry,  and  there  are  other 


things  for  these  who  are  interested 
in  other  things.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting is  the  preparation  for  his  later 
work  being  made  by  a  man  who,  be- 
fore the  war,  was  a  bottle  drier  by 
trade.  The  institute  prapared  ffT 
him  an  instruction  model  of  a  ma- 
chine used  for  drying  the  Inside  o£ 
washed  bottles.  Hot  air  Is  blown" 
thru  tubes  into  the  insides  of  the  bot- 
tles. The  operator  takes  one  row  of 
dry  bottles  from  the  tubes,  placing 
them  in  a  tray  carried  by  a  conveyor 
On  the  table.  He  then  replaces  the 
row  with  wet  bottles  obtained  from 
the  tray  under  his  left  hard.  The 
engineers  of  the  institute  have  made 
a  careful  motion  study  of  the  opera- 
tor so  that  he  is  being  trained  to  do 
the  work  with  the  elimination  of  aii 
unnecessary  motions.  He  can  hanaie 
from  40  to  50  bottles  per  minute,  arid 
his  old  position  in  a  large  drug  manu- 
facturing concern  has  been  promised 
to  him  as  soon  as  he  is  qualified. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  basket 
weaving  and  hammock  making  are 
included  in  the  Evergreen  curriculum.. 
While  most  of  the  students  take  up 
this  branch  of  work  with  consider- 
able success,  it  is  used  only  as  fun- 
damental   finger    training. 

©"^'ly  one  thing  Is  required  of  all 
students  at  Evergreen — that  they  be- 
come conversant,  fo'  every-day  pur- 
poses, with  tiie  raised  type  known 
as  Braille  and  with  typewriting. 
Braille,  of  course,  not  only  furnishes 
the  blind  with  means  of  written  com- 
municatiori  kmoy.  '  themselves,  but  is 
alst  the  I  ''jtr.!  thru  which  they 
reau   the   v.n  oooks   that   have   so 

far  been  translated  into  Braille — an 
imposing  list,  with  new  titles  being 
constantly  added.  Various  Redf 
Cross  chapters  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  other  public-spirited  organi-i 
zations  are  engaged  in  the  work  ofj 
translation.  Typewriting  provides  a' 
means  of  communication  with  friends 
who  do  not  know  Braille. 

A  very  ^-^^^">  aa,iiii»n  t/>  tiyji  /]|^t.r 
riculum  has  been  a  course  In  Latin, 
added,  like  all  other  studies,  at  the 
request  of  the  men  themselves.  Here 
the  study  of  Latin  is  pursued  as  well 
for  literary  enjoyment  and  cultural 
benefit  as  for  the  purpose  of  an  in- 
creased   Englis.i    vocabulary.  < 


OUINCY 

Acknowledgment  of  a  basket  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Dorothy  P.  Low  of 
Quincy,  a  nurse  at  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore,  Mdr-waa. 
made  by  Ren  Mw>i>IH  BFIiHah  during  the 
services  at  Bethany  Congregational 
Church  yesterday.  Miss  Low,  in  sending 
the  basket,  wrote:  "It  was  made  at  thO| 
Red  Cross  InstitiUe  for  the  Blind  bvi 
private  Everett  Radford,  144th  Infantry, 
36th  Division,  of  Texas.  He  was 
wounded  at  Champagne  front,  October, 
1918,  by  a  high  explosive  shell,  which  de- 
stroyed his  sight." 


HMM  l*a:^/  ^  ."•'«»-..-. 
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A  BLIND  GIRL  WHO 
RIVALS  POLLYANNA 

Finds  Happiness  Transcribing  Books 

to  Enable  Sightless  Heroes  of 

Great  War  to  Read 


"Pollyanna,  the  Glad  Girl,"  has  a  friendly  rival. 
She  is  called  Bessie,  the  Cheer-Up  Girl. 
And  the  best  thing  about  her  is  that  she  is  a  real,  live 
girl,  and  a  Bostonian,  too. 

How^  she  battled  with  gri-^ater  obstacles  than  the  ficti- 
tious PoMyanna  ev^r  heard  of  and  not  only  "came  up  smil- 
1  ing,"  but  helped  a  lot  of  others  to  do  it,  too,  is  told  in  this 
'  intimate  story  of  Bessie  Anderson. 

She  isn't  the  "goody-goody"  type.  ; 
I  She  loves  detective  stories  and 
Scotch  reels,  and  she  has  a  sparkling 
sense  of  humor. 

"You'd   be   surprised   at  tlie   amount 
of  happiness  she  gets  out  of  life.     It 
lis  true  that  she  scores  over  the  rest  of 
I  us  in  several  ways. 

Fpr  example,  when  her  mother 
winds  the  clock  and  puts  the  cat  and 
the  lights  out  for  the  night,  Bessie 
can  keep  right  on  reading  her  favorite 
!  l5ook  in  the  dark ;  .  she  doesn't  need 
jany  light.  She  reads  by  the  Braille 
system. 


Bessie,  the  Cheer-Up  Girl,  has  trans- 
scril^ed  55  volumes  of  prose  and 
poetry  on  her  Braille  machine  for 
the  use  of  th<t  blind  soldiers.  Oe- 
tectix'C  stories  are  her  favorites. 


i. 


CtcaMXJ'^^-  -»^ 


^2>jf«L*«^:_ 


You'd    like    Bessie    Anderson,    the 
Cheer-Up  Girl. 


One  time,  when  she  was  laid  up  In 
the  hospital,  and  tha  doctor  paid  his 
regular  call,  he  was  rnystlflcd  by  a 
square  bundle  under  the  blankets; 
Bessie  was  completely  hidden  froin 
view.  He  put  on  his  glasses  and  liis 
n»ost  professional  air.  The  square 
bundle  moved,  and  a  smothered  laugh 
came  from  the  clothes,  followed  \y  a 
•voice  which  said;  "Say,  .Joe,  listen  to 
this":  and  to  his  profound  amazement 
Bessie  began  quoting  several  yards  of 
O.  Henry,  as  her  fingers  ran  swiftly 
back  and  forth  ov-r  the  square  bundle, 
i,which  was  her  treasured  volume  ol 
Braille.  , 

Sees  Only  Sunshine  of  Life 

Some  folks  say  that  Bessie  can't  tell 
light  from  dark  teonuse  she  has  never 


— ^M^Ml'  I    111  nil  ^^      -  . 

seen  either  one;  but  the^-  are  half 
wrong.  Bessie  has  vision  that  sees' 
only  the  britfht  side,  never  the  dark. 
And  she  is  gifted  with  more  foresight 
than  most  people:  that  Is.  she  can  soe 
into  the  othe.-  fetlow's  life  and  help  him 
to  get  the  ihing  he  needs  to  puil  him 
cut  of  the  ditch  of  discouragenient. 
'  These  accomplishments  did  not  come 
ecay  to  her,   by  any  means. 

"Old  Giant  Will  ha,a  a  rough  road  to 
t^el,"  is  the  -way  she  laughingly  put 
It  to  m2  when  wo  were  talking  things 
ovei^  at  her  house  in  Cambridge  .the 
ether  day.  "Sometimes  I  had  to  tug 
pretty  hard  to  get  him  out  of  Defeat 
Corner.  He  would  balk  terribly  at  the 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles 
that  rose  all  round  him.  but  he  knew 
that  he  must  either  thrust  aside  his  life 
work  or  press  on  and  over-ride  the  ob- 
stacles " 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  Bessie  is  her  voice.  It  is  vibrant 
and  sweet:  her  thoughts  rush  into  words 
and  flow  out  like  the  clear  music  of 
the  brook.  There  is,  too,  something 
of  the  Brownie  in  her;  she  is  rather 
small,  with  brown  eyes  and  hair,  and 
likes  to  wear  brown  dresses.  She  sits 
up  perfectly  erect  in  her  chair,  and  she 
walks  with  as  much  assurance  as  you 
or  I.  She  has  remarkably  sensitive 
hands.  Her  keynote,  as  you  may  have 
STuessed.  is  simplicity  and  directness. 

Yet  for  all  her  simplicity,  she  is  a 
remarkable  young  woman.  She  is  al- 
ready well  known  from  Boston  to 
XVashington,  and  will  soon  be  more 
widely  known,  not  only  for  her  own 
accomplishments,  but  for  the  valuable 
service  she  is  tendering  our  sightless 
heroes. 

Selects  Stories  for  Blind  Soldiers 

"The  call  came  to  me  during  the 
war,"  she  relates  simply,  "to  do  my  bit 
to  help  the  boys  who  must  go  through 
life  without  the  iTse  of  their  eyes.  When 
the  young  people's  branch  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  called  for  volunteers,  to  tran- 
scribe stories  into  Braille  for  these  sol- 
diers, I  knew  at  once  that  this  was  to 
be  my  life  work.  You  see,  after  the 
soldiers  learn  Braille,  they  must  have 
stories  to  read,  and  just  now  there  are 
very    good    ones   available. 

"People  do  not  realize  the  great  neel 
of  literature  of  this  kind.  The^-  seem 
to  think  that  because  the  war  is  over, 
there  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do.  Yet 
now  is  the  great  opportunity  for  service 
of  this  kind.  You  know  what  hap- 
pened," she  said  laughingly,  "when 
Giant  AVill  met  the  ,fairy  carrying  ti 
covered  bird  in  her  arms.  'Who  are  you, 
and  what  have  you  there?'  he  asked, 
and  the  fairy  replied,  'They  call  me 
Opportunity;  but  if  you  question  me  too 
long,  my  feet  will  take  these  wings  and 
fly  away!'  If  we.  dolrt  watch  out,  our 
own  opportunity  will  slip  away  just 
like   that." 

"Evidently  you  caught  that  fairy  and 
clipped  the  bird's  wings,"  I  suggested. 
"Tell  me  how  you  did  it." 

"First  of  all,  I  had  to  pass  the  gov-' 
ernment  examination  in  Braille.  You 
see,"  she  interrupted  herself  to  explain 
to  me,  "The  Braille  system  has  under- 
gone several  modifications  since  Louis 
Braille  invented  it,  in  France  in  lSl'9. 
Louis  didn't  sit  in  Defeat  Corner,  by 
any  means:  What  he  accomplished  has 
brought  a  good  deal  of  happiness  to 
Braille,  readers.     But   since    then,    with 


the  spread  of  the  system  over  the  world, 
it  has  been  changed  to  meet  varying 
conditions.  So  it  happens  that  in  Eng- 
land tftey  use  a  slightly  dlffer^t  sys- 
tem from  the  one  I  learned  here  when 
I  was  a  child.  But  it  is  as  much  a  han- 
dicap to  have  different  Brailles  as  it  Is 
to  have  different  languages  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries.  So  the  uniform  tJTje 
committee  made  an  effort  to  standardize 
the  system  so  that  Braille  would  be- 
come an  international  reading  system, 
just  like  Esperanto  is  an  international 
language. 

Shellac  Pays  for  Wear 

"But  you  don't  know,"  .said  the  Cheer- 
Up  Girl,  whimsicallj',  "how  hard  the 
British  Hon  roared  when  ne  suggested 
his  giving  up  the  intricate  system  used 
there  in  favor  of  our  simpler  American 
Braille  !  He  just  wouldn't  give  in,  so  in 
the  end.  In  order  to  sign  our  'treaty  of 
peace,'  we  had  to  give  up  to  him,  and 
now  at  least  we  have  an  international 
s;.  stem,  and  it  is  now  possible  for  us  to 
have  international  circulating  libra- 
ne»." 

This  new  system  ig  the  one  in  which 
Miss  Anderson  successfully  passed  her 
government  examination  last  summer, 
being  the  first  sightless  pupil  to  pass 
this  difficult  test.  One  of  the  items  of 
the  test  was  to  submit  50  pages  of  per- 
fect Braille  transcriptions. 

Her  work  tor  the  blind  soldiers,  how- 
ever, began  a  year  ago.  during  which 
time  she  transcribed  55  volumes  of 
stories  and  poems  on  her  little  Braille 
machine  and  sent  the  completed  books 
to  Evergreen  Hospital  in  Baltimore, 
where  there  are  some  125  sightless  boys 
waiting  to  devour  all  ;the  literature  that 
can  be  transcribed  for  them.  When  the 
books  arrive  the  boys  carefully  shellac 
the  pages  and  bind  them  so  they  will 
wear  longer. 

The  Cheer-Up  Girl  follows  her  own 
particular  ideas  in  making  the  selections 
for  transcribing,  that  is,  .so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

"I  will  have  nothing  glootny  and  no 
war  stories,"  she  declares  decidedly. 
"What  people  neecL  Is  inspiration ; 
something  to  make  tnem  happy;  some- 
thing to  help  them  to  wait.  Not  silly 
stuff,  or  goody-goody  stories,  but  real 
live,  human  episodes,  the  things  that 
ring  true  to  life.  I  always  reserve  the 
liberty,"  she  continued,  naively,  "of  cut- 
ting out  the  silly  parts  of  stories  I 
transcribe.  I  like  romancts— most  of 
the  stories  I  copy  are  romances— but-  I 
don't  like  too  much  sentimentality.  I 
don't  think  It's  good  for  people.  I  want 
to  make  my  boys  at  the  hospital  more 
interested  in  life;  there  Is  so  much  to 
live  fori"  ' 

O.  Henry  is  one  of  Bessie's  favorites. 
Many  of  his  stories  have  found  their 
way  into  Braille  through  Bessie's  busy 
Angers ;  suc<i,  for  example,  as  "The 
Ouest  of  Soapj."  "Girl,'  "Thimble. 
Thimble,"  and  "Retrieved  Reforma- 
tions." As  I  have  already  said,  detec- 
tive stories  are  very  popular  with  the 
Cheer-Up  Girl.  Among  these  are  such 
spicy  titles  as  "When  Danger  Threat- 
ens." "The  Man  Who  Stayed."  "The 
Girl  at  Enrights"  and  "The  Beloved 
Murderer." 

Her  15  little  anthologies  are  master- 
pieces of  careful  selection  Orly  "s>ur- 
Bhine"  poems  appear.  The  mother  of 
the  Ciieer-Up  Girl  has  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  their  success,  since  her  faith- 


[fuf-'pyes  are  a^»lray9r■at  thfe  service  of 
her  c'.aufrliter  in  searching  for  the  rigrht 
sort  of  verses  in  the  current  magazines, 
newspapers,  Ptc.  In  fact  the  family 
have  }i  sort  of  "circulating-  reading  sys- 
tem'' that  might  well  be  adopted  gen- 
erally by  all  American  families.  The 
fs.^her,  Mr.  John  R.  Anderson— and  as 
true  a  Scotsman  as  ever  breathed,  by 
the  way — he  reads  aloud  the  morning 
papers  ut  breakfast;  during  the  day  the 
mother  and  daughter  tend  to  the  house- 
keeping and  work  at  the  dictation  and 
transcribing,  and  in  the  evening  very 
often  Bessie  reads  aloud  one  of  the 
stories  slie  has  copied  in  Braille. 

The  work  of  copying,  by  the  way,  is 
one  requiring  a  vast  amount  of  pa- 
tience, for  every  sheet  must  be  sent 
for  proof-reading  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington,  and  If  the 
slightest  mistake  Is  found  it  must  be 
re-wrirten.  This  Is  no  easy  task  for  a 
girl  who  after  being  brought  up  on  one 
system  was  obliged  to  learn  a  com- 
plete new  method  of  Braille.  It  meant, 
for  a  while,  more  or  less  confusion  of 
certain  letters  whose  former  signs  mean 
Scmet'ilng  dllTerer.t  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement. 

Uses   Braille  Typewriter 

The  transcribing  also  necessitated  the 
tuyiiig  of  a  Braille  machine— a  small  In- 
fstrument  like  a  typewriter  with  only 
SIX  black  keys  resembling  the  black 
notes  on  the  piano. 

"It  was  difficult  for  Bessie  to  operate 
the  machine  at  first,"  her  mother  toUl^ 
me.  "She  worked  so  hard  to  master  it. 
Sometimes  her  father  and  I  would  beg 
her  to  lay  it  aside  a  while  and  take  a 
rest;  sometimes  we  would  see  ears  in 
her  eves  as  she  pored  oyer  the  little 
keyboard,  and  we  could  never  bear 
that.  But  Bessie  would  not  hear  of 
Plopping  to  rest.  When  her  brother 
pleaded  with  her  to  throw  the  wholo 
th'ng  over  she  was  as  near  wrathful  as 
she  could  bej  'GHve  up  my  life  work?" 
she  would  say  indignantly.  'It's  '  .po."j- 
Bible!'  At  last  one  day  she  caine  run- 
ning- 10  me  with  a  happy  smile.  'I've 
mastered  the  thing,  mama!'  she  cried 
gleefully.  And  after  that  she  had  no 
niore    trouble    with    the    machine." 

This  machine  is  not  the  only  one  this 
courageous  girl  has  mastered.  She  can 
use  a  Remington  typewriter  as  profici- 
ently as  any  stenographer.  One  little 
typewriting  Job  she  did  was  a  thousand 
letters  for  her  minister  brother's  church. 
She  can  use  the  Braille  writing  slat© 
like  an  adept,  and  you  ought  to  .see  h«r 
do  an  example  in  partial  payment  or 
geometry  on  her  arithmetic  slate! 

Her  education  was  obtained  at  the 
Perkins  Institute.  Watertown,  and  at 
Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  where  she 
was  an  exchange  pupil-teacher  for  15 
weeks.  So  proficient  was  she  in  her 
studies  that  she  was  able  to  skip  from 
her  freshman  to  the  junior  year,  and 
graduated  with  honors. 

"I  love  children  more  than  anything 
in  the  world!"  declared  the  Cheer-Up 
Girl.  "I  enjoyed  so  much  caring  for  20 
little  ones  out  at  the  Perkins  Institute; 
I  did  everything  for  them  from  bathing 
them  to  telling  them  stories.  How  they 
used  to  love  that!  They  called  It  the 
'happy  hour.'  That  was  when  I  thought 
up  \he  great  adventures  of  the  old 
Giant  Will  and  the  Fairy  Incorrigibil- 
ity." 

"Will  your  work  for  the  soldiers  make 
it  necessary  for  you  to  give  up  all  op- 


portunity to  help  the  children?"  I  asked. 
"Oh,     I     hope     not,"     answered     Miss 

I  Cheer-Up.  "The  Red  Cros.s  is  anxious 
to  have  as  many  cla-sscs  as  po.ssible  for 
sightless  people  of  all  ages.  They  want 
me  to  teach  In  Cambridge  and  Boston, 
but  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  getting 
classes  together.  It  is  hard  to  assemble 
people  from  widely  scattered  areas;  but 
I  am  ready  to  help  if  the  opportunity 
comes." 

To  this  end,  Bessie  made  her  first 
public  speech  last  week  at  Tremont 
Temple  at  a  AV.  C.  T.  U.  meeting^  You 
can  Imagine  the  courage  it  required  for 
her  to  address  a  good  sized  Boston  audi- 
ence. lOut  that's  the  Cheer-Up  girl  all 
over!  She  Is  ready  to  help  wiuerever 
she  can,   and   she   is  never  tired   trying 

[to  make  life  easier  for  other  folks. 


LJr*.   ILJCft^^J 


Wealthy    Girl 
Elopes  With  a 
ik     Blind    Soldier 

Miss^'»mMice    Prince    Becomes 
Bride  of  One  Time  Instruc- 
tor of  Blinded  in  War. 


ISoefial'  to  The  ac"»  and  Nbw  Yobk  Herald. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  23. — Surpris- 
ing their  friends,  Miss  Al;ce  Prince, 
tiau^-.ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
T'l  ince  of  EUicott  City,  and  Mr.-  Walter 
■laker,  .33  years  old,,  ot  Erooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Instructor  in  carpentry  and  aiitomobile 
imechanics  at  -the  Evergreen  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  announced  to- 
'day  ttiat  they  had  eloped  to  Alexandria, 
Va.,  a  week  ago  yesterday,  where  they 
vere  married.  They  are  now  living  at 
Barracks  No.  7,  at  Uie  institution. 

Mr.  Bake*  probably  is,  excluding  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able blind  persons  In  the  world.  Blind 
.^Ince  he  was  12  years  old,  he  studied  and 
was  graduated  with  honors  from  Colum- 
bia University. 

Whan  this  country'  became  Involved 
In  war  with  Germany  his  wonderful 
knowledge  enaliled  him  to  answer  the 
rail, to  arms  and  the  Government  sent 
him  overseas  to  do  vocational  work 
rmong  the  blind  soldiers  and  to  clieeir 
them.  He  served  a  year  and  a  half 
overseas  and  w-as  one  of  the  few  blind 
tnen  sent  to  France  by  this  Government. 
The  success  of  his  work  among  the 
blinded  men  soon  was  realized,  and 
Hffer  returning  to  the  States  he  was 
made  Inistructor  at  Evergreen. 

It "  was  at  a  dance  last  autumn  at 
lOvergreen  that  the  romance  began.  To 
cay  tliat  it  was  a  case  of  "love  at  first 
eight"  would  be  only  one-half  true,  and 
yet  that  i.s  Just  what  it  was. 


Miss  Prince  iSTBHTSfpSFTant,.— 

•  nd    has    lier    own    car.     The    twol 

weekly    automobile    trips.     Miss     F 

f.'UlIiig:  at  Kvergreen  with  her  niachlne. 
<inv!iiK  tli«  blind  hero  in  her  car  to  her 
J-arents"  home  ever>-  Sunday.  Miss. 
Prince  was  engaged  in  vocational  work 
at  Fort  McHenry  and  Evergreen  and 
Hlso  found  time  to  devote  to  the  world 
of  the  Travellers'  Aid  Society  at  Cam- 
den Station.  She  is  a  handsome  young- 
Ionian  of  the  blond  type.  She  studied 
music  two  years  at  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute  and    speaks  several   languages. 

The  bridegroom  is  a  brother  cf  the 
late  Capt.  Jack  Prince,  a  graduate  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who,  while 
serving  with  the  Maryland  troops,  made 
tlie  su-preme  sacrifice.  i 

Kvergreen  has  gained  quite  a  reputaJ 
tion  for  romances  and  has  thus  far  fur-' 
nished  twenty-five  blind  soldiers,  heroes 
«£  the  world  wax-,  -wIm  «re  bridegrooms. 


PAY  FOR  BUND  OFHCERS 


Bin   Would  ProTlde   for'tmiy   '1'Jto 
Thus  Injured  in  War. 


WASHINGTON,  April  6. — Lieut- 
enants Frank  Cchobie,  Jr.  and  Ray- 
mond E.  Day.  the  only  Atnerlcarj  ot- 
ficers  totally  blinded  during'  the  war, 
■would  be  retired  with  rank  and  pay 
of  captain,  under  a  bill  pa.«!sed  to- 
day bSt  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
House.VLieutenant  Schoble  served, 
■with  tfc  316th  infantry  and  Lieut- 
enaat-J^^  witb  Uie  .I46tb  iaCantia;* 


Th6  special  Aid  Blind  Relief  Corps 
met  yesterday  atienioon  in  the  Leva- 
iia  clubrooms,  with  Miss  Gertrude  W. 
Thompson  presiding.  Keports  from 
calls  were  made  and  new  appoint- 
ments for  calls  and  readings  given 
out.  It  was  voted  to  have  a  picnic 
supper  at  Whitcomb  hall  the  night 
of  April  20,  at  ■which  the  residents  of 
the  hall,  those  in  the  workshop  and 
other  tolind  people  of  the  city  will  be 
guests.  Miss  Frances  Sumner,  Miss 
Bessie  Jardine  and  Miss  Gwendoline 
Albee  wei^  appointed  a  committee  in 
Wiarge  o£  the  arrangements.  A  simple 
Ttipper  will  be  served,  followed  by  a 
program  of  music  and  readings. 

An  announcement  of  specialJmlstafit, 
to  Mr.9  Homer  Gage,  an  untiring 
worker  in  the  corps,  was  made  bjT; 
Miss  Rose  E.  Trainer  of  the  Mas.'sa-i 
chusc-tts  State  Commission  for  'he 
Blind,  who  stated  that  an  exhlbitioirt 
and  demonstration  iu  behalf  of  the 
olind  was  to  be  given  in  Northamp-; 
ton,  April  30  and  May  1,  modelled  af- 
ter the  Worcester  three  days'  exhibit' 
held  last  fall,  under  the  direction  of  I 
rs  Cage.  The  VS'orcester  exhibition; 
proved  so  successful  both  educaticn- 
jily  and  i.nancially,  that  the  same 
plans  are  to  be  carried  out  in  North- 
ampton. Smith  college  girls  have  al- 
ready planned  to  give  their  help,  and 
Memorial  hall  has  been  hired  for  the 

HONORS  FOR  BLINDED 

HEROES  OF  WORLD  WAR 

Washington,  April  3.- — First  Lieu- 
renants  Frank  S.  Schoble,  Jr.,  and 
Raymond  D.  Day.  blinded  heroes  oi 
the  World  War,  are  to  be  retired  with 
the  grade  and  pay  oi  captains,  under 
a  bill  reported  out  by  the  Senata 
Military  Affairs  Coinp:iittee. 


^OsX^Qyi^,  )^/\a.55.,  Post - 


.-  netire  Blindey 
Lieutenants  as  Captains 

WASHINGTON,  April  6— Lieutenants 
Frank  Schoble,  Jr.,  and  Raymond  E. 
Day.  the  only  American  officers  totally, 
blinded  during  the  war,  would  be  re- 
tired with  rank  and  pay  of  captain,  un- 
der a  bin  passed  today  by  the  Senate 
and  sent  to  the  House.  Lieutenant 
Schoble  served  with  the  316th  Infantry, 
and  Lleuten«nt  Day  with  the  146th  In- 
fantry. «        A 


Bostow,    Ma,55.,  Wdxa^VS^. 


NEGLECT  OF  SOLDIERS 


^hockin?  Example  pf  Government's 
Ponderous  Methods — a  Great  Duty 
Not  Yet  .Met 

(I'roiu  Ilie  New  York  Kxoniux  I'u*'' 
When  Frederick  Scheller  lay  in  the 
quiet  hospital  bed  >■  France  with  a 
bandage  over  his  almost  sightless  .\ves 
.they  told  him  not  to  worry  about  the 
future,  for  the  government  would  care 
for  him  and  ease  his  task  by  Irarning 
^lis  fingers  so  that,  in  a  measure,  they 
might  replace  his  eyc.^.  But  it  was  not 
of  himself  that  Scheller  thought  first  of 
Rll.  His  thought  was' for  a  gray-haired 
woman  in  an  East  side  tenement  in  New 
York,  and  he  asked  what  would  be  done 
for  her. 

"You  see,  she's  had  to  depend  on  me," 
Scheller  explained.  "She's  old  now.  and 
there's  only  my  .sLster.  anJ  she's  sick  a 
good  part  of  the  time." 

They  told  Scheller  then  that  his  mother 
would  be  looked  after,  and  Scheller 
smiled  a  little  and  was  content.  He 
^ew  the  i?overnment  was  rich  and  he 
thought  the  promise  would  be  kept. 


But  the  promise  "was  not  kept.  To- 
day- Sclieiler's  sray-haired,.  aged  mother 
has  received  nothing  and  Scheller.  blind- 
ed in  battle,  eot  25.  cents  a  day  com- 
pensation ! 

l>Jor  is  that  all,  for  after  Scheller's  dis- 
charge from  the  army  tlic  federal  board 
tor  vooational  education,  the  body  com- 
manded by  law  to  reeducate  disabled 
soldier.^--.  let  Scheller  sit  and  brood  in 
liis  darknes.s  for  six  months  before  do- 
ling anything  for  him.  That  board  i.* 
now  being  investigated  by  the  l^iouse 
committee  or.  education  and  Scheller's 
name  has  been  presented  as  a  witness. 
He  may  be  called  some  time  after  the 
romnfutee  resumes  its  hearings,  next 
b'ridsiy. 

It  was  early  in  April,  I91S,  that  Schel- 
ler was  called  for  the  iVmy.  He  was  in 
Ithe  early  twenties  and  liad  Ijeen  earn- 
ilnp  $35  a  week.  He  lived  witli  his 
mother  and  his  sickly  sister  on  the 
Ifourth  floor  of  the  tenement  house  at 
.")04  East  Seventeenth  street.  He  was 
assigned  to  liattery  D,  304th  field  artil- 
lery 7Tth  division,  and  exactly  one 
month  after  being  called  was  in  Frame. 
N'ot  long  after  that  he  was  blinded  by 
German  5as  on  the  Meuse.  " 

When      Scheller    came      back    to'     the 
United   States  he   was   sent   to  the  hos- 
pital  at  Fort  McHenry,   Baltimore.     He 
was    almost    wholly     blind.       He     could 
distinguish   daylight    from   dark,    but   he 
had    to    feel    about   with  .his    hand.s    for 
anything   he   wanted    and'  he   could    not 
see  sufficiently  either   to  read  op  write. 
But  in   spite   of    that   the   army  officials 
discharged    Scheller  on    Aug.    12.      They 
discharged    Scheller    and    t\yo    other    al- 
most  blind    men   and    let    them    stumble  | 
home  as   bsst   they   could,    almost   help-  : 
'le=s    and     unattended.       Somehow    they  I 
reached    Ijew;    York.      Each     had      been  | 
given    a    check    c^ering   his    back    pay,  ■ 
but    the    checks    were    almost    useless, 
for  they  could  not  cash  them  and  they, 
'needed  Vcady    money    for    the    journey. 
Scheller's    check    was    the   smallest.     It 
was   for   $30.     His   mother  says   "a   rich 
v.'oman"  cashed  it  for  him  and   Scheller 
divided-  it  between  h.s  pals.     To  ea  -h  of 
ll^.e  otlier  men  he  gave  $30.  which  is  the 
manner    of     soldiers,    for    they      always 
share    and    trust    6n^    another    without 
question.  Then  Scheller  parted  company 
with  his  companions  and  walked  slowly 
home.      Two    weeks    later    he    got    his 
money  back. 
It  was  2  o'clock   in  the  morning  when 
cheller  rapped  on  the  door  of  his  home. 
jHis    mother    opened    it    and    found    him 
iKtanding   there    tmable   to -see   even    the 
I  little    candle    that    she    held    above    her 
head.    Into  the  kitchen  she  led  him  and 
there    they   sat   and   talkeei   and   the   old 
gray-haired    woman    saw    her   big    son, 
now  a  shadow  of  his  former  self,  grop- 
in.g  about  for  the  things  he  needed. 

Early  in  September  Scheller  received 
a  check  for  $15  froni  the  bureau  of  war 
risk  insurance.  When  he  left  the  hos- 
pital he  was  told,  he  says,  tlrat  he  would 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $So 
a  month.  This  check  for  $15  was  for  the 
last  two  weeks  of  August.  Early  in 
October  Scneiler  got  $30  for  the  nionth 
or  September.  For  six  weeks  in  all  the 
war  ri.«k  did  its  duty  toward  this  boy. 
Then,  without  warning  or  explanation 
it  tut  his  compensation  down  to  25 
cents  a  day,  for  it  sent  him  a  check  for 
$•7.50  for  compensation  for  October. 
They  laughed  at  that  up  "in  the  little 
East  side  tenement.  Th«  'blinded  soldier 


Q 


and  his  gray-haired  mother  thought  It 
a  .ioke.  It  'was  queer  what  funny  mis- 
takes governments  made.  But  it  was 
no  joke,  and  when  Scheller  inquired 
when  he  might  expect  the  balance  the 
bureau  wrote  to  him  and  told  him  he 
had  been  paid  in  full.  His  rate  of  com- 
pensation had  been  cut  to  25  cents  at 
day  because  his  papers  read  that  his 
blindness  was  not  incurable.  :.' 


GIRL  ELOPES  WITH  BLIND  MAN; 

Eastern  Couple  Wedded  in  Virginia — 

Groom  a  Graduate  of  Columbia 

University. 

Baltiinore,     Sid. — Surprising;      their 

friends,  Miss  Alice  Prince,  daughter  of 

j  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Prince  of  Slicott 

I  City,    and   Walter   Balder,    thirty-three 

'years   old,   of  Brooklyn,   Instructor  in 

carpentry  and  automobile  mechanics  at 

the  Evergreen  Red  Cross  institute  for 

the  blind,  announced  that  they  elope* 

to    Alexandria,    Va.,    recently,    where 

they  were  married. 

They  are  now  living  at  the  institu- 
tion. Bulger  is  probably,  excluding  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able blind  persons  In  the  world.  Blind 
since  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he 
studied  and  was  graduated  with  hon- 
ors f.rom  Columbia  university. 
j  Baker  was  one  uf  the  few  blind  men 
to  be  sent  overseas  during  the  war.  It 
was  at  a  dance  last  fall  at  Evergreen 
that  the  former  Miss  Piince,  who  was 
engaged  in  vocational  work,  met  Ba- 
ker. It  Mas  a  case  of  "love  at  first 
sight." 


Po rts >no vt-trlv ,  X  H.  y{ €y-r c!^\Ay . 
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GOVERNMENT  AFTER        BLIND 

MAN 


The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
lis  very  anxious  to  receive  news  re- 
Igarding  a  blind  ex-service  man  dis- 
Icharged  in  1918,  who  has  been  re- 
ported as  wandering  around  various 
places  in  New  England  ever  since.  He 
is  entitled  to  conapensation  for  his  dis 
ability,  and  to  insurance  premium  pay 
ments  as  long  as  he  lives.  His  present 
■whereabouts  is  unknown,  and  the  Bu- 
reau is  using  every  effort   to  ascertain 


how  it  may  get  Jn  touch  with  him.  It 
is  desired  to  locate  him  in  order  that 
his  name  and  organization  may  be  as- 
certained, and  if  possible,  to  get  hold 
^t  him  physically  so  that  the  Bureau 
i«an  detain  him  in  one  place  Ion 
enough  to  get  from  him  an  applicatio.i 

or   compensation,    which    is    due    him 

nd    also    to    get    his    Government    irv-- 

lurance  payments. 
Under  the  War  Risk  Insurance   Act 

e  is  entitled  to  $100.  per  month  com-] 
pensation  and  $57.50  per  month  insur- 
ance so  long  as  he  lives,  provided,  ofi 
course,  that  he  carried  $10,000  of  in- 
surance. If  it  is  found  that  he  car.  | 
ried  no  insurance  while  in  the  Militarj? 
Service,  which  is  improbable,  he  will 
still  be  entitled  to  $100.  per  month- 
compensation. 

Any  information  regarding  the 
whereabouts  of  this  man  should  bdi 
sent  to  Mr.  Harry  Burlingame,  Special 
Agent,  Bureau  of  War  Rislc  Insurance, 
101   MiJk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BLINDTdH  MALLti 
PLAYS  THE  DRUMS 


Was  First  Blind  Sailor  to  Enter 

Red  Cross  Institute  At 

Baltimore 


Pomfret    Boy    Loses    Sight    Whila    In 
itf^Tervice 

:>     — 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Evei-green| 
Review,"  a  little  publication  printed! 
in  the  interest  of  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  mention  is  twice 
made  of  ThomSg^Ialley  of  Pomfret, 
who  became  blind  following  an  attack 
of  meningitis,  and  was  the  first  blindi 
sailor  to  enter  the  Baltimore  in.stitu 
tion. 

In  the  first  article  is  told  of  the  in 
troduction  of  music  into  the  curricu-l 
lum  of  the  school  and  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  drums  into  the  school 
orchestra.  The  drums  furnish  the! 
necessary  rhythm  for  dancing.  There! 
were  a  number  of  men  studying  the 
drums  and  two,  Frank  Viti  and  Thom- 
as Malley,  became  very  proficient  and 
were  _able  to  join  the  Musicians'  Un- 


ion of  Baltimore.  A  picture  of  three 
musicians,  including  Malley,  appears 
with  the  article. 

In  the  second  article,  "Who's  Who 
Among  Our  Buddies,"  reference  is 
again  made  to  these  two  young  men, 
and  it  is  stated  that  they  are  among 
the  youngest  at  the  institute,  and'that 
each  was  connected  with  the'  naval 
branch  of  the  government.  In  regard 
to  Malley  the  article  says,  "Tom  was 
the  first  blind  sailor  to  come  to  Ever-' 
green;  in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  enter  the  institution.  Born  in  Pom- 
fret, Conn.,  in  March,  1897,  he  had  his 
early  education  in  the  parochial 
schools  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  reaching 
the  second  year  in  high  school.  In 
December,  1917,  he  went  to  the  train- 
ing station  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  later  go- 
ing to  the  receiving  ship,  C.  W.  Morse, 
in  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  becomingj 
a  member  of  the  ship's  company.       ^ 

A  month  after  his  enlistment  twen- 
ty-three men  were  afflicted  with  spinal 
meningitis.  All  but  Malley  died,  and 
he  was  left  totally  blind.  The  next 
four  months  he  spent  in  a  hospital  and 
after  a  month's  interval  was  sent  to 
Evergreen,  May  28,  1918,  from  thei 
Brooklyn  hospital."  .1 

After  giving  a  similar  outline  sketchi 
of  Frank  Viti  the  article  concludes: 
"Neither  of  these  young  men  seemed, 
for  a  long  time,  to  find  anything  in 
the  work  at  Evergreen  to  satisfy 
thehi,  although  each  of  them  showed, 
a  fondness  for  music.^  When  the  mu- 
sical department  of  the  institution 
was  formerly  opened  their  interest 
was  aroused,  and  has  increased  stead-; 
ily.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  thati 
both  of  these  young  men  have  'found 
themselves'  through  their  love  for 
music.  The  day  is  never  long  enough 
for  either  of  them  to  finish  his  prac- 
ticing. Recently  they  have  acquired 
so  much  facility  that  they  have  been 
able  to  play  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  concerned,  side  by  side  with 
professional  musicians,  who  play  for 
the  mid-week  dances  of  the  institute. 
All  who  knew  these  young  men  a  year 
ago  have  commented  on  their  remarjc- 
able  improvement  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  both  of  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  music  may  prove  to  be  a  practi- 
cal 'Open  sesame'  for  their  future 
support." 


"t''MiThJ{. 
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^bVar  s  Victims    Learn   to  Win    Peace    Battles 


Former  Service  Men,  Maimed  on   French  Battlefields,   Now  at  the  West    Roxbury  Hospital,   Becoming  Adepts 
in  Useful  Pursuits  While  Being  Treated  for  Afflictions  Resulting  From  Service  "Over  There"  * 


THK  handiwork  of  more  than  2'<00 
maimed  and  mentally  v  recked  former 
soldiers  of  tlie  American  Exped'.tion- 
arj-  Korces  will  constitute  the  ofCering  of 
articles  At  the  sale  to  be  hold  at  the  new 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  just  established  at 
10  Park  squ#re  from  ten  A.  M.  to  7  P. 
M.,  tomorrow.  Ever>-  one  of  the  baskets, 
handbags,  serving  irays,  toys  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles  for  sale  or  exhibition,  was 
madx^  by  a  man  v.'ho,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  I'nited  States  into  the  World.  War 
war  so  physic-ally  and  mentally  fit  as  to 
.  pass  the  exacting  tests  imposed  by  the 
Government.  Today  not  one  of  them  is 
able  to  care  for  himself,  to  be  outside  the 
conrini--3  of  a  hospital  or  from  under  tht 
watchful  eye  of  a  physician  and  attendant. 
Some  are  without  a  leg  or  arm  or  both, 
mnny  are  suffering  even  more  grevious 
.wounds  of  mind  or  body.  Not  one  of  them 
is  more  th.in  tliirty-flve  years  old.  while 
Ihe  majority  iiave  not  yet  I'eached  thirsy 

From  the  medical  standpoint  the  object 
of  their  occupation,  while  in  various  in- 
stitutions in  and  arounc}  Boston,  was  to 
furnish  employment  that  would  keep  their 
minds  from  constant  contemplation  of  their 
condition.  But  there  is  another  viewpoint, 
which,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  doctors, 
Is  the  one  taken  by  the  philanthropic  men 
and  women  who  are  the  sustaining  element 
of  the  Boston  Community  Sorvice,  which 
is  the  post-war  organization  of  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  and  that  is  the 
benefit  that  these  former  soldiers  are  de- 
riving from  learning  to  do  work  that  shall 
make  them,  in  future  years,  at  least  par- 
tially self-supporting,  in  spite  of  the  handi- 
caps under  which  they  are  placed.  The 
sale  of  the  articles  they  have  made  has 
as  its  object,  not  only  the  financial  aid 
that  will  be  derived  by  the  men  from  their 
labor  but  the  enlightenment  of  the  public 
as  to  what  progress  is  being  made  to  as- 
sure  their  future  activity. 

A  visit  to  the  Parker  Hill  Hospital,  the 
West  Roxbury  Hospital  and  similar  insti- 
tutions, where  these  men  ^q  their  work,  is 


a  revefation.    In  the'Pirker  Hill  workroom, 

with  its  twenty-five  or  thirty  workers,  was 
a  young  man  busily  engaged  at  a  hand- 
loom,  weaving  a  silken  scarf  or  "runner." 
The  work  was  done  with  the  nicety  of  an 
expert,  and  the  former  soldier  hummed  the 
air  of  a  familiar  song,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  one  arm  was  gone  a.id  he  was  obliged 
to  manipulate  the  shuttle  with  the  other. 
Another  young  man  with  eyes  that  were 
all  but  sightless  as  the  result  of  an  ex- 
ploding German  shell,  was  weaving  a  bas- 
ket with  a  precision  and  accuracy  that 
showed  the  transference  of  at  least  a  part 
of  the  sense  of  sight  to  the  keenness  of 
touch. 

Men  with  other  afflictions  were  busily 
engrossed  in  the  making  of  a  variety  of 
articles,  all  of  which  will  be  offered  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  sale,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  cheer  and  of  interest  of  cash 
in  his  work  showed  the  wisdom  of  the 
medical  as  well  as  the  economic  theory 
of  the  institution  and  the  potential  factors 
that  sustain  it. 

Among  the  men  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  this  work  and  who 
are  to  be  present  tomorrow  are  Governor 
Coolldge.  Major  General  Edwards,  Rear 
Admiral  S.  S.  Robinson,  Rear  Admiral  H. 
O.  Dunn,  and  many  other  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  State. 

The  hospital  aides,  who  have  been  un- 
tiring in  their  teaching  of  the  men  to 
make  Uie  articles  to  be  sold,  will  be  pres- 
ent, as  well  as  many  of  the  workers  who 
are  In  condition  to  make  trips  from  their 
daily  surroundings.  These  aides  and  as- 
sistants includie  Miss  Libbey,  of  the  Nor- 
folk Hospital,  Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Piper,  chief 
aide  at  the  Parker  Hill,  assisted  by  Misses 
Sands,  Mussalwaite,  McAllister,  Holmes 
and  Ritchie;  Miss  S.  Parker  Bremer,  chief 
aide  at  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital,  assist- 
ed by  Misses  Quill,  Lord.  Muldoon,  Curley 
and  Mrs.  Leaver;  Miss  Beasley,  chief  aide 
at  the  West  Roxbury  Hospital,  and  her 
(Lssistants,  Mrs.  Phillips,  Misses  ClifTordi 
Curley,  JjaSjric  and  Mrs.  Taylor. 


FRIDAY,   MAY   14,   1920 


The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation reports  a  curious  case  of  a  negro 
who  seemed  to  be  blind  in  both  eyes. 
Neither  eye  could  perceive  five  fingers 
at  any  distance.  He  had  faint  light  per- 
ception and  there  was  hope  for  restora- 
tion of  sight  in  one  eye.  He  kept  his 
eyes  shut.  The  man  was  adjudged  eli- 
gible for  retraining  and  was  about  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  when  another  physician  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  make  an  examination. 
This  latter  physician's  report  reads  as 
follows: 

He  was  suffering  from  psycho-neuro- 
sis hysteria  giving  rise  to  marked  bleph- 
arospasm and  photophobia  and  amauro- 
sis. All  physical  findings  negative. 
Treatment  by  suggestion  completely- 
cured  up  all  vmptoms  and  I  discharged 
this  man  cured.  ji|| 

All  of  whicli  high-sounding  language 
misans,  in  everyday  talk,  that  here  was  a 
man  who  thought  himself  blind  and 
thought  so  hard  that  he  made  other 
people  think  so.  When  the  doctor  made 
him   think  he  saw,   he  saw. 
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TELLS  OF  WORK 


NE 
AR  BLIND 


DirectorWallace  Of  Bed  Cross 

Institute  Speaks  To 

Kiwanis  Clufc^. 

MANY  GET  OWN  BUSINESS 

Money  Lent  And  Other  Aid  Is 

Given   To   Get   Them 

Started  Right. 

At  thp  rpgular  uoek'y  limcheo'i 
of  the  Kiwanis  oliib  at  the  irot^*! 
Taft  yesterday  noon.  I,.  W.  \\'allacc, 
director  of  the  Ked  Cro.=s  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Baltimorp,  Md., 
told  of  thp  work  that  the  Red  Cro.-a 
ie  doing  in  that  institution  for  sol- 
diers who  ,  wcrp  blinded  in  tlio 
world   war. 


Mr.    VVallare    said    that    rcgardlr.-s^ 

of    what    criticism    was    dirp.-tod    :icji 

the  governmont   for  npglpcl    of  oth(;i| 

men    woundpd    in    the    war.    nothing 

but    praise    could    bp    .ssid    al)iiM    ihl 

work*/oi*  tho.s?    who    were    blinded^ 

He    po'inted    out    thai    the    .'^chool    ir 

Baltimorp    not    i)n!y    gave    the    nioa 

\ocationaI    training    but    al.'o    trainc'l 

them    so    that    thry    could,   take    their 

place    in    the   i-ocial    and    civic    worlflf 

after  flieir  graduation.  >'^ 

I      Alen    are    being   Irainsil   nt    llip    liT- 

Lstituteto    do    work    that    was    never 

I  thought    to    bP    v.-ithin    the    scope    of 

blind    men    and    thpy    are    most    snr- 

jcessful.    he    said.    Graduates    of    the 

school    have    gone    into    business    fo:v 

tliPHiselvep   and    at    jiro-pnt    many    of 

them     are     conducting     small     cigar, 

iconfpctionpr.v  and   notion  Stares,   ijre 

[vulcanizing    shops^.      poultry      farms, 

small     cigar     factories     and     variouj 

Other   enterprises. 

In  order  to  einourage  lliese  mea 
to  go  Into  busine.'.s  for  thcnisclve.'^ 
the  'Ked  Cross  lends  them  funds  up 
to  $1,000  at  four  pei-  cent  int-ere.st 
on  note.s  that  are  payable  in  install- 
ments covering  a  pei-iod  of  years. 
Mr.  Wallace  said  that  while  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  some  of  the  men 
would  not  bo  .sTicces-ful  In  their 
chosen  lines  and  that  the.  Red 
Cross  would  lose  money  on  thcni,, 
enough  of  the  meji  would  ho  suc^' 
ce.ssful  go  that  the  Red  Cross  woull- 
feel  repaid  f.oi:  the  money'' lo,?t.  Tho 
chief  ob.jcct  of  cstabll.^hing  these 
men  in  business  is  to  elipiinate  tlio 
necessity  for  their  haying  \to  seek 
employment  for  it  'is  hard  fpr  a 
'blind  man  to  s?cure  a  remunera- 
tive position  eveii  though  he  is  ex-. 
pert  in  his'  particular  vocation. 

To  help  the  men  to  set  themsel- 
ves up  in  busin'^ss;  after  comi)leting 
the  course  at  the  school  the  R^d 
Cross  sends  ■  a  representative  to 
their  town  and  thi.s  representative, 
picks  out  a  location  "for  the  bu.si- 
ness.  draws  up  the  lease,  make?  tha 
i  arrangements  with  a  bank,  buys  the 
i  stock  and  forms"  an  advisory  board 
of  the  proiiiihinet  citizens  of  the 
I  own  who  look  after  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  business  for  the  disabled 
oldiers.'ln  addition  to  this  the  Red 
Cross  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
man  after  he  has  been  established 
in  business  and  at  all  times  i.s  ready 
and  willing  ;o  send  a  representative 
to  asMst  him. 

In  speaking  of  the  classes  at  the 
institute  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  Wallace 
xlid  that  they  ranged  from  those 
usually  found  in  the  kindergarten  to 
those  foCind  in  a  college  post  grad- 
uate course.  This  was  necessary  be- 
cause the"  rpen  undergoing  training 
!  includes  all  classe.s  from  the  most 
illiterate,  who  could  not  read,  to 
the  most  intelligent,  many  of  them 
college  graduates,  and '"embraces"  rep- 
resentatives of  ov^r  ten  different  nri- 
tionalities. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
President  Sydney  Stckes  and  was  » 
largely  attended  and  enthusiastic 
one. 


Blind   Tom   Mallev^iHigwfirst  sailorj 
('I  entei-  lly i,|iW«*»'ll  Tin    I  i  i1  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  th«  par- 
i     ochial  schools  of  Worcester,  reaching 
I     the  second   year  in   the   hig'h   school. 

■  The  Ev-ergreen  Review,  a  little  puh- 

■  lication  issued  in  the  interegt  of  the 
Institute,  makes  of  him  and  his 
friend  Frank  Vitl  the  subjects  of  spe- 
cial articles  in  connection  with  the  in- 
troduction of  music  into  the  curri- 
culum of  the  institution,  for  noth 
have  become  skilled  musicians  since 
they   became  inmates. 

Thomas  Alalley  was  born  in  Pom- 
fret,  Ct.,  in  March,  1897,  educated  in, 
Worcester,  and  erjisted  in  the  navy 
in  1917.  While  stationed  on  the  re-, 
ceiving-  ship  at  the  Brooklyn  Navyi 
Yard  he  was  stricken  with  spinal 
meningitis,  which  destroyed  his  sight.] 

The  r-^vergreen  Review,  writing  of| 
him   and   Viti,   says: 

"Neither  of  these  young  men  seem- 
ed, for  a  long  time,  to  find  anything 
in  the  wurlr   at  Kvergreen  to  satisfy 
them,  althourii  each  of  them  showed 
a  fondness  'or  music.     When  the  mu- 
sical   deparinicni    of    tlie    institution 
was    formally    opened    their    interes: 
was      aroused,      and      has     increase'! 
steadily.     It  is  no  exageration  to  sa. 
.that  both   of  these   young   men   hav' 
'found  themselves'  through  their  \ox 
lor   music.      The    day    is    never    Ion- 
enough   for   either   of   them   to   fini^:. 
his    practicing.      Recently    they    ha\ 
acquired   so   much    facility   that   the 
liave  been  able  to  play   to  the  sati  - 
faction  of  all  concerned,  side  by  sicl 
with      professional      musicians,      wi 
.    iilay  for  the  mid-week  dances  of  ti. 
institute.    All  who  knew  these  your 
men  a  year  ago  have  commented  • 
their  remarkable  i/iprovement  wliic 
is  to  be  seen  in  both  of  them,  and 
i."?  to  be  hoped  that  music  may  pi^ 
to   be   a   practiojy    'Open   sesame'   ; 
.their  future  support." 


A   Went    Newton    Engraeein<i^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  ^\'hltmJre,  of  West 
Newton,  announce  the  engagr-ment  of  the'r 
daughter,  Ada  Holmes  Whitmor:;,  to  Mr. 
Harry  C.  Hartman  of  Philadelphia.  Miss 
Whltmore  graduated  from  Smith  College  In, 
the  class  of  1918,  and  Is  no  «r  teaching 
former  service  men  at  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  at  Baltitnore.  Mr. 
Hartman  wa.s  a  n)einb«r  o£  the  class  of 
1020  at  Haverford  College  and  is  now 
aasociated  with  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Ediicat|on._    ^^  cf-.,  ■.,  3 
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B<&lieved  Himself  1 

Blind  in  Both  Eyesj 

Among  blinded  ex-service  men  there 
was  a  curious  ra<,a  f)f  n  npp-r.  ■..i,^ 
seemed  to  be  blind  in  both  eyes. 
Neither  eye  could  perceive  five  fingers 
at  any  distance.  He  had  faint  light  per- 
ception and  there  was  hope  for  restora- 
tion of  sight  in  one  eye.  He  kept  his 
eyes  shut. 

TJie  man  was  adjudged  eligible  for 
retraining  under  the  federal  board  for 
vocational  and  was  about  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, , 
when  another  physician  managed  to  per- 
suade the  negro  that  he  could  see.  The 
physician's  report  reads  as  folows: 

"He  was  suffering  from  psycho-neur- 
osis hysteria  giving  rise  to  marked  ble- 
pharospasm and  photophobia  and 
amaurosis.  All  physical  findings  nega- 
tive. Treatment  by  suggestion  complete- 
ly cured  up  all  symptoms  and  I  dis- 
charged this  man  cured." 

All  of  which  high-sounding  language 
means  In  everyday  talk,  that  here  was 
a  man  who  thought  himself  blind  and 
thought  so  hard  that  he  made  other 
people  think  so.  When  the  doctor  made 
him   think   he   saw,   be   saw. 


BLIND  SOLDIER -^MMVimwnMiSllmMi 

if-'-(:WNO-WILL  BE        | 
PAID  $157.50  MONTHLY 


The  bureau  of  war  risk  insurance! 
is  looking  for  a  blind  man  who  is 
wandering  around  New  England  and 
who  is  entitled  to  ^lijT.oO  a  month  if 
he  can  be  found,  according  to  a  com- 
munication received  to  day  by.  Post- 
master Thomas  J.  Costello.  The  man 
was  discharged  from  the  .service  in 
1918.  His  name  and  organization  are 
not  known  to  the  bur-^au. 

The  letter  to  the  postmaster  states 
that  the  man  is  entitled  to  $100  a 
month  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  an  ad- 
ditional .$07.50  a  month  if  he  carried 
$10.0000  life  insarance.  Reports  con- 
cerning him  have  have  reached  the 
bureau  from  time  to  time,  but  ap- 
pai^ently  he  does  not  know  that  he  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  he  has 
made  no  application  for  it. 

Postmaster  Costello  was  asked  to 
!»end  any  information  concerning  the 
man,  in  case  anyone  nnsworing  his 
description  shows  up  here,  to  Harry 
Burlingame,  special  agent  for  the 
bureau  of  war  risk  insurance,  101 
Milk  street,  Boston. 


BostoTo^,    ^Aa.6S.>  "Post: 


WAR  RISK  BUREAU 
SEEKS  BLIND  VETERAN 

The   Bureau    of    War   RislT  Insurance 
is  conducting  a  search  throughout  New 

I  Engrland  for  a  blind  World  war  veteran 
who  has  been  reported  wandering 
around  from  plaoe  to  place  since  his 
discharge  in  1918.    He  is  entitled  to  com- 

1  pensation   for  his   disability  and   to   in- 
surance premiums  as  long  as  he  lives, 
the   total    amounting  to   about  J157  per 
month. 
His  present  whereabout  Is  unknown, 

■and  the  bureau  is  using  every  effort  to 

(locate  him.  Investigators  request  that 
any  information  regarding  this  man  tut 
sent  to  Harry  Burllngame,  '  Bi>eolal 
agent,  Bureau  of  War  Risk  InBurancer,- 

;101  Milk  street,  Bosto>v 


^ricL(g^^'^of\^ ,  Co  WW.,    juwte>S 

SEEKING  BUND 
EX-SERVICE  MA 


The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
has  issued  a  lyulletin  asking  that  the 
pulblic  of  this  state  and  others  in.  New 
England  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  blind 
ex-servicei  man  who  wa;s  di&iharg'ed 
from  the  service  in  191S  fbut  who  has 
never  made  claim  for  compensation. 
The  man  has  been  reported  as  liaving 
been  seen  in  New  England.  .\ny  one 
kno'wing  his  whereS.bouts  or  having 
any  information  which  mjgrht  lead  to 
his  finding  are  requested  to  commu- 
ncate  with  Harry  Burlingame.  S'peci^il 
Agent,     Bureau    of    War    Risk    Insur- 


rrc'\iucl«'yic€^^  Ti.I.,  BT^He-"tr' 
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JN^RANC^  BUREAU  SEEKS 

.        BLIND  EX-SERVICE  MAN 

^^         ' — 

Man   Heportpd    in    iNrvr    Ii^ni^lancl   Has 
Compensation    Une    Illni. 

'  There  is  a  blind  ex-ser\'ice  mar  who 
has  been  reported  as  wandering-  about 
,  New    England,    and    the   Bureau    of   War 


Pask  Insurance  is  anxiou.s  to  find  him  "o 
that  he  may  be  paid  .noo  a  month  com- 
pensation for  disability./sqintl  J57,50  a' 
month  insurance,  provided  he  carried  $><).- 
000  of  insurance  while  lie',  was  in  the 
service.  The  man,  whose  name  is  not  an- 
nounced  v.as   discharged   in   1918. 

The  Bureau  of  War  Rusk  Insurance 
wishes  to  find  him  so  that  ht  can  be  de- 
tained in  one  place  long  enous^h  to  get 
from  hitn.  an  app'lication  for  compensation 
for  mjuries.  Even  though  the  man  carried 
no  in.surance  while  in  the  .service,  which 
is  Improbable,  according?  to  the  insurance 
bureau,  he  is  entitled  to  $100  a  month  as 
long  as  he  lives.  Any  information  re- 
igardin?  the  whereabouts  of  this  man 
should  be  sent  tc  Harry  Rurltngame,  Bu- 
[read  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  101  Milh 
jltreet,  Bosb^. 


lAloon^euiie-t,Ti.l.,  Q.z^iV _ 


BUREAU  WANTS  INFORVIATIO'I 

Blind     Kv-.Srrvico      Alan     Entillorl    <o 
$100   Poi-   .Aloiith    ronipcnsatioii 

Tho  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance i.s  very  anxiou.s  to  receive  new3 
regarding  a  blind  ex-service  man  dis- 
charged i*«a.a4.S>^>#wlH>uJMt«'-iK!cn  re- 
ported as  wanderine  arouni  ~^•ar:ous 
pUccs  in  Xew  jingland  ever  .since. 
He  is  entitled  to  compens.^uon  for 
his  disabilitv,  and  to  insurance  prem- 
iuir.  paynipnts  as  lonp:  as  he  liv?>i?. 
Hi:~  present  whereabouts  are  un- 
known, and  the  bureau  is  using  every 
effort  to  ascertain  how  it  may  get  in 
touch  with  hiui.  It  iS  desired  to 
locate  him  in  order  that  his  mm.- 
and  organization  may  be  ascertain- 
ed and,  if  iKssible.  to  set  hold  of 
him  phT.sical1y  so  that  the  burei'i 
ran  dctan  h''m  in  one  plac?  Ions 
enough  to  .a:et  from  him  an  applica- 
tion for  compensalion  which  is  du"" 
him,  and  also  to  ?et  his  Government 
inEuirati'-e   payments. 

Under  the  War  Risk  Ihsurince 
act  he  is  entitled  to  .'^ino  per 
month  compensation  and  ,?.j7.r)0  per 
mcnth  insurance  so  lone;  as  he  lives, 
provided,  of  cour.*.?.  that  he  carrioil- 
.$10,000  of  insurance.  II"  it  is 
found  Ihft  he  carried  no  insurance 
v.hile  in  the  m'l'tary  service,  whic'i 
is  improbable,  he  will  still  be  enti- 
tled to  $100  per  month  compensa- 
tion. 

ny    information     reyardinp:      tho 
wl-^-pabours    of   th's    man    should    b' 
sentXto    Harry    Rtirlingamc.    snc 
aKent^giire'iu    cf    \Var^Rij(j^^fTPur- 
a  nee.   1  orS<illi_^M*«[^vston .    .Ma.ss. 
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BLIND  AND  SEEING 
'■^  EQUAL  FOOTING 

Sightless  Taught  to  Wind  Elec- 
trical Coils  aa  Result  of  Dr. 
Wheeler's  Observation. 


NO  LONGER  AN  EXPERIMENT 


As   Many  Excellent  Efficiency  Rec- 
ords     on      File      in      the 
Factory  Show. 


So  manj-  of  the  war-bl!nded  have  found 
■R-ork  In  the  electrical  manufacturing 
plant  a  means  of  supporting  themselves, 
rendering  them  independent  of  any  char- 
ity or  philanthropic  assistance,  that  spe- 
cial attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
XTork  of  Dr.  Schuyler  Skaats  Wheeler, 
■who  made  possible  this  new  field  of 
gainful  occupation  for  the  sightless. 

There  is  nothing  new  In  the  endeavor 
to  enable  the  blind  to  work  or  even  In 
the  effort  made  to  find  a  ready  market 
for  their  product,  but  in  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Company's  factory  the  unseeing 
work  on  an  exact  par  with  the  seeing, 
their  "  goods."  therefore,  being  placed 
in  the  open  market. 

Dr.  Wheeler's  interest  in  tho  problem 
of  the  blind,  .starting  some  years  ago, 
became  intensified  when  the  war  brought 
their  numbeis,  both  here  and  abroad,  to 
a  highly  increased  total.  In  going 
xhrough  tlie  various  departments  .of  tlie 
company's  electrical  manufacturing 
plant  at  Ampere,  N.  J.,  of  which  he  is 
President,  he  noted  the  fact  that  girls 
skilled  in  winding  wire  coils  performed 
their  work  witliout  watching  the  move- 
ments of  their  hands,  as  a  touch  typist 
or  a  piano  pluyer  ignores  her  fingers. 
The  coil-winding  girls  chatted  and 
laughed  among  themselves  as  they 
worked,  and  their  work  was  satisfac- 
tory. Dr.  Wheeler  then  blindfolded 
himself  and  attempted  to  wind  a  coil. 
He  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  tliat 
here  wa5  work  whlcli,  with  little  prac- 
tice, the  Blglitless  could  do  on  a  par 
■fklth  normal  viorkers. 

;  The  J^ouble  Duty  Finger  Guild  wa.s 
•the  direct  result.  That  is  the  name  glvf^n 
»to  the  dfeparlment.  employing  only  men 
•and  women  without  siglu.  '1  his  depart- 
'jjient  has  been  in  successful  operation 
ior  three  yeai'S  in  the  Crocker-  A'heeler 
.factory,  anti  it  has  cea.sed  to  be  con- 
nldered  an  experiment  or  even  an  inno- 
vation. 

IXow   Blind   Were   Trained. 

At  first  ."peclal  instructors  v.ere  en- 
Saged  and  a  small  group  of  blind  were 


«et   to   work   at   winding   tlie   wire   colls.      j 
The   members   of   this   first   group    were;     ^ 
paid-  during  their  apprenticeship  ir>  cents      » 
an  hour,  and,  after  four  weeks'  Instruc-      .,• 
tlon,    were    given    places    in    the    sliaps.       ' 
Later  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  trained       J 
workers    was    changed    to    a    piecework       1 
plari    and    this    proved    more   interesting 
and   stimulating   to   the   worktr.     At   the 
factory  It  was  said  that  a  skilled  blind 
v.orker  earned   from  ^   to  $4  a  day   at 
piecework. 

The  type  of  work  done  by  sightless' 
employes,  at  first  limited  to  a  few  varie- 
ties, has  been  extended  until  they  now 
handle  more  than  thirty  different  style 
colls.  These  coils  of  various  sizes  are 
Insulated  by  linen,  mica  or  asbestos 
taping,  according  to  their  ultimate  use. 
riiere  are  armature,  field  and  stator 
;oll».  Colls  for  steel  milling  are  first 
fc-ound  with  mica  taping,  then  grouped 
n  sets  of  three  and  five  according  to 
chelr  kind.  They  are  then  inspected  and 
jent  out  to  ,the  main  factory  to  be 
>rcssed  and  baked.  Upon  their  return  to 
he  blind  department  they  are  wound 
with  asbestos  taping  before  being  sent 
)Ut  to  be  fitted  by  sighted  workmen  into 
;he  armature.-*.  i 

More  startling  than  the  -work  In  thei 
•oil-wlndlng  rooms  is  the  handling  of 
■  arlous  kinds  of  machinery  by  the 
lightless.  At  the  notching  machines 
Jiey  put  In  metal  plates  and  stamp 
hem  with  the  desired  notches.  Blind 
■nen  also  stack  these  plates,  or  "  punch- 
ngs,  "   and  weigh   them. 

Sightless  typists  and  stenographers 
ilso  are  employed  by  the  company.  In 
ihe  jobroom .  a  special  system  of  Indl- 
.•idual  records  keeps  track  of  more  than 
!,000  Jobs  in  process.  Here  a  blind  ste- 
lographtr  handles  the  phone  calls  com- 
ng  in  at  spaced  plugs  down  the  length 
if  the  room,  using  a  simple  chair  and 
typewriter  stand  on  rollers,  fn  which 
ihe   travels   up   and   down   the  line. 

A    Itlind    Srcretarr. 

Miss  Jessie  Lewis,  secretar>-  to  Mrs. 
tda  H.  Glfford,  Director  of  the  Double 
Duty  Finger  Guild,  handles  the  steno- 
graphic work  and  filing  In  the  guild's 
office.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Lewis  is 
the  creator  of  the  American  Braille 
shorthand  system.  All  her  cards  and 
records  are  marked  In  Braille,  and  .«he 
turns  to  a  desired  paper  with  the  ease 
and  promptness  of  a  skilled  sighted 
worker. 

Most  of  the  successful  blind  applicants 
for  positions  In  the  factory  come  fror 
independent  sources  rather  than  Instltu 
tlons.  The  age  limit  is  supposed  to  bi 
forty-five,  although  older  men  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  have  been  accepted. 
Two  persons  must  guarantee  one 
month's  board  and  return  carfare,  in 
case  the  applicant  does  not  "  make 
good." 

The  worker  stands  absolutely  on  his 
own  merit  and  .=oon  l<>arns  to  take  pride 
In  bringing  his  work  up  to  the  standard 
required    by   the   factory    Inspectors. 

Marked  independence  is  shown  by  the 
sightless  employes  In  h.'indling  their 
work  and  in  moving  about .  the  factory 
and  grounds.  The  effect  upon  them  of 
being  self-supporting  and  engaged  In 
work  which  is  the  same  as  that  done  by 
normal  persons  and  which  mu.^t  pass  the 
same  tests  of  inspection,  works  wonders 
in  keeping  them  up  to  a  healthy  stand- 
ard of  good  spirits  and  couiagc." 

The  question  of  ihsurance  for  blind 
workmen  has  been  considered  something 
of  an  industrial  handicap,  but  tlie  same 
rates  are  r.ow  given  to  blind  emploves 
as  sighted  ones,  and.  In  the  three  vears 
of  the  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild's  ex- 
istence at  Ampere,  accidents  have  been 
pra^ct'callv  unknown.  One  reason  cited 
Is  that  the  blind  worker  Is  more  cautious 
than  his  companions  who  are  not  so 
handicapped. 


Kecords  of  Their  Work. 

TIvQ  accuracy  of  their  work  Is  shown 
by  f.he  following  typical  figures  for  one 
month : 

Insppeflon.  rassfd.      P.  C. 

'Jp-sratlon.  Colls.         Collp.  Rejected. 

(UtaVi    taiiiTT ■4.4'll  ■4.42(>  .337 

A»oe!«os    Living 1,880  ],N(i,3  .OC'v 

Mica   tapliiK l,r>'Jl  lA^O  4.C80 

The  great  number  of  hand  operations 
necessary  make.s  the  manufacture  of 
electrical  apparatu.s  a  particularly  fine 
field  for  the  employment  of  the  .sight- 
less, and  electrical  plants  throughout 
the  country  are  Viecomlng:  more  and 
more  nllve  to  the  possibility  of  employ- 
ing blind  workmen.  According  to  a  re- 
icent  survey  of  the  field  it  l.s  estimated 
Ithat,  If  all  elfctrlcal  manufacturing 
plants  would  open  their  doors  to  blind 
employes,  for  the  tasks  which  It  has 
ibcen  proved  they  can  successfully  per- 
form, occ\ipatlon  would  be  available  for 
every  sightless  man  and  woman. 

Dr.  Wheeler's  work  In  the  Interest  of 
the  blind  has  not  been  confined  to  this 
country  alone.  At  the  request  of  the 
French  Government,  he  visited  France, 
with  a  view  to  assisting  In  the  organ- 
l::!ng  of  work  in  that  country  similar  to 
that  being  done  In  the  CrocUer-Wheeler 
factory.  Later  he  visited  Kngland,  le- 
Telvlng  the  warmest  co-operation  from 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  blind  publisher, 
whose  work  for  blinded  .soldiers,  carried 
on  at  St.  Dunstan's,  Is  well  known.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  British  'Electrical 
Manufacturers'  Association  Dr.  Wheel- 
er's ideas  and  plans  were  received  with 
enthusiasm.  Shortly  afterward,  the 
iGeneral  Klectric  Company  inaugurated 
the  employment  of  blind  workers  In 
their  Birmingham   plant. 

More  obstacles  In  the  way  of  employ- 
ment of  blind  workers  was  encountered 
In  England  than  In  this  country,  such 
ns  labor  aKlliatlons  and  wage  scales, 
but  none  of  these  difficulties  proved  In- 
aurmountable. 


Ca/VwWuCq;e^>)Aa.SS.,  '^'rubjtvvve^ 


ficate  is  won  only  after  passing  10 
difficult  tests,  including  the  fin- 
ishing of  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
fect transcribing  in  the  new  stan- 
dard grade  V/i  Braille.  In  all,  Miss 
Anderson  has  finished  something 
like  75  volumes  of  her  own  care- 
ful S'election  of  choice  fiction  and 
poetry,  for  the  use  of  ithe  blind 
soldiers.  At  present  she  is  en- 
gaged in  transcribing  notes  on 
anatomy  for  those  pursuing  such 
studies. 

Very  few  are  engaged  in  this 
almost  unlimited  field  of  useful 
service,'  and  her  address  presented 
clearly  not  only  the  character  of 
the  work  but  also  its  exceptional 
importance.  By  her  natural  man- 
ner, and  disitinct  utterance,  toge- 
ther with  the  unique  character  of 
iher  subject,  she  holds  attention 
(easily. 

!  The  ladies  gave  her  a  hearty  vote 
■of  thanks.  Mrs.  Robert  McLean 
(jresided  at  the  meeting,  and  sev- 
eral new  members  were  received. 


^osfoYU,  Ma,SS.,  Post;. 
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WORK  AMONG  OUI^ 

'  BLINDED   SOLDIERS 


Miss     Bessie    Anderson     Gives     an 

Interesting  Talk  to  Mission- 
1  ary  Society 

The  Women's  Missionary  Soci- 
ety of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  (Inman  square)  held  their 
monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday  eve- 
bing.  There  were  35  in  attendance. 
Of  special  interest  was  the  ad- 
dress of  the  evening,  by  Miss  Bes- 
sie Anderson,  79  Trowbridge  street, 
on  the  subject  of  the  work  of  re- 
construction which  is  being  ac- 
complished by  ithe  Red  Cross  for 
.American  blie,^iS^ soldiers. 
i  Miss  Anderson  has  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  work  and  most 
interestingly  told  how  some  of  the 
baffling  problems  in  connection 
with  it,  boith  personal  and  general, 
were  overcome.  She  was  the  first 
one  awarded  the  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  this  work  by  the 
American   Red   Cross,  which   certi- 


Blind  Organist  Writes 

a  Story  of  j  Arras  and 

Ithe  Great  Scourge 

!  The  following  article  was  written 
iby  the  blind  organist  of  the-  Cathe- 
'dral  of  Arras,  one  of  the  pupils  in( 
the  English  class  maintained  by  the 
National  Catholic  War  Council  in 
[that  city.  M.  Billeton  has  been' 
'blind  since  childhood.  Financially 
ruined  by  the  war  and  with  his 
home  destroyed,  M.  Billeton  makes 
his  living  tuning  pianos  and  type- 
j  writing,  when  he  is  able  to  obtain 
such  w^ork. 

He  wrote  the  following  article  in 

odd  moments,  and  was  exceedingly 

[proud  when  he  was  told  by  the  Na-> 

tional  Catholic  War  Council  worker. 

that  the  article  would  be  translated 

land  published  in  the  Official  Bulle-; 

(tin.     M.   Billeton   wrote   the   article 

in    Braille    t>"pe,    and    then    on    his 

knee,    transferred     the     article     by 

Ireading  the   raised  letters  with  one 

hand   and  typing  them  one  by  one 

..flii   his    typewriter    with    his    other 

(Ivanar    The    work,  turned    out    was 


technically  almost  faultless. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity! 
into  northern  FVance,  Arras  has  been 
remarljable  for  the  gerat  piety  of  its 
Inhabitants. 

History  tells  us  that  until  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789  the  city  contained  a  large 
number  of  churches  and  convents.  Xo 
doubt  the  praj-ers  that  went  up  from 
them  helped  to  maintain  the  high  level 
of  Christian  faith,  and  heaven  continued 
to  bless  Arras  and  all  the  lan^^of  Ar-| 
tois.  ■■  I 

The  greatest  divine  manifestation  was 
the  intervention  of  the  Virgin,  which 
put  an  end  to  a  scourge  which  was  des- 
olating half  of  France,  and  particularly 
Artoip.  This  scourge  was  a  pest,  known 
for  its  peculiar  character  as  the  "Mai 
des  Ardents,"  or  "infernal  fire."  which 
attacked  all  parts  of  the  body  and  con-i 
sumed  them,  causing  a  rapid  decomposi-i 
tion  and  death.  There  was  no  remedy. 
Paris  even  did  not  escape  the  scourge.! 
Public  prayers  were  olTered  continually.! 
Some  cures  were  recorded,  but  the  pest 
grew  and  spread  more  and  more.  Then 
the  good  God,  touched  with  Rity  for  his 
dear  France,  and  perhaps  moved  by  the 
prayers  of  the  kind  Virgin  Mary,  the 
mother  of  heaven,  sent  her  to  visit  and 
console  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
Artois  and  of  Flanders.  The  Virgin 
chose  Arras  as  the  place  to  manifest 
her  power  and  goodness. 

In  the  year  1205  the  Virgin  appeared 
to  two  poets  who  were  enemies,  and  an- 
nounced to  them  that  she  would  br 
them  a  remedy  for  the  sick  who  wer 
attacked  bj'  the  pest  "JIal  des  Ardents. 
She  directed  the  two  enemies  to  go  to 
Arras,  telling  them  that  they  would, 
meet  there,  and  that  they  should  be-; 
come  reconciled  to  each  other.  The 
poets  obeyed,  and  took  the  road  for  Ar-' 
ras,  where  they  arrived  on  the  same' 
day.  They  went  separately  to  visit  the 
archbishop  of  the  city  to  tell  him  of 
their  vision.  The  archbishop  reconcilodi 
them  and  tobli  them  with  him  to  the; 
Cnthedral  to  await  in  prayer  the  great 
event   which    they   had   announced. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  May  2S,  1205, 
while  the  three  men  were  praying  just 
at  brftak  of  dawn,  a  beautiful  lady,  re- 
splendent, glorious  and  bjeautiful,  ap- 
peared suddenly  lo  them.  She  held  a' 
lighted  candle  in  her  hand.  It  was  the  i 
Virgin,  and  she  had  come  to  fulfil  her 
promise  "Take  this  candle,"  she  said,  | 
"distil  a  few  drops  ot  the  wax  in  water,  | 
and  all  the  sick  who  drink  it.  or  bathe] 
thoir  y.ounds  with  it  will  be  cured."  I 
Those  who  do  not  believe  In  tho  efticacy  I 
af  the  water  will  die."  TIv?  Virgin  dis-l 
appeared;  •  •  »  »  but  she  had  shown i 
her  children  that  she  loVed  and  did  not] 
forget  them. 

The  three  m«n  remained  stuplfied  for' 
an  instant,  and  when  they  regained 
possession  of  their  senses  they  contem- 
plated, with  admiration  and  respect,  the 
magnificent  candle  which  the  Virgin  had! 
confided  to  them  for  the  health  of  the 
sick. 

The  archbl.shop  at  once  had  vessels 
filled  with  water  and  distilled  In  them 
a  few  drops  of  wax.  At  the  end"  of  the 
inorning  104  of  the  sick  who  used  this 
water  had  been  cured.  People  came 
from  -ill  sides  to  get  this  miraculous 
water,  and  in  a  short  time  the  scourge 
had  disappeared. 


an- 

ringj 
verej 


~  Arras  was  very  grateful  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  organized  beautiful  feasts 
iind  processions  for  her  honor.  These 
processions  perpetuated  themselves  dur- 
ing the  eight  centuries  which  have 
passed  since  the  great  miracle.  AH 
France  associated  itself  with  this  testi- 
mony of  the  gratitude  of  Arras;  kinga 
came  to  visit  the  "Holy  Candle."  The 
holy  fathers  in  Rome  also  gave  testi- 
mony to  the  great  miracle. 
"  Arras,  the  good  Catholic  city,  will 
never  forget  the  favor  which  was  con- 
ferred on  her  In  the  past.  Her  f.ilth 
was  unshakable.  In  the  present.  It  is 
more  so  than  ever,  for  the  Virgin,  whom 
her  children  call  "Our  Lady  of  the 
Ardents,"  is  always  here,  yes,  here- 
standing,  defying  the  centuries,  defying 
the  enemy,  defying  hell;  and  after  four 
years  of  war  she  is  still  saying  to  her 
children:  "Look  at  my  heart;  It  has 
never  ceased  to  beat  for  you;  it  has 
watched  over  your  city,  which  the 
enemy  could  not  soil;  so  render  to  this 
heart  the  honor  which  is  its  due." 

In  the  chapel  of  "Our  Lady  of  the 
Ardents,"  in  the  shadow  of  the  Holy 
Candle,  which  still  exists,  we  render  to 
our  good  mother  our  most  legitimate 
actions  of  grace.  In  this  holy  temple 
our  accents  of  gratitude  resound  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  an 
Arrageois  lives. 


Sovv\corVvH'e.,  JAzL^s.  >  X 
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GOVERXMEXT     AFTER      BLIXD      MAX 

The.  Bureau  of  War  Kisk  ^fSffrai^^]^ 
very  anxious  to  receivo  news  regarding 
a  blind  ex-service  man  disehargeil  in 
1918,  who  has  been  reported  as  wander- 
ing around  various  places  in  New  Eng- 
land ever  .since.  He  i.s  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  his  disability,  and  to  in- 
surance premium  payments  as  long  as 
lie  lives.  His  present  whereabouts  is 
unknown,  and  the  Bureau  is  using  every 
effort  to  ascertain  how  it  may  get  in 
touch  with  him.  It  Is  desired  to  locate: 
him  in  order  that  his  name  and  organiza- 
tion may  be  ascertained,  and  if  possible, 
to  get  hold  of  him  physically  so  that  the 
"Bureau  can  detain  him  in  one  place  long 
enough  to  get  from  him  an  application 
for  compensation,  which  i;=  due  him.  and 
also  to  get  his  Government  insurance 
pa.vments. 

Under  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  h©| 
i.s  entitled  to  $100  per  month  compensa- 
tion and  $57.50  per  montTi  insurance  as 
long  as  he  lives,  provided,  of  course,  that 
he  carried  $10,000  of  insurance.  If  it  is 
found  that  he  carried  no  insurance  while 
in  the  Military  Service,  which  is  improb- 
able, he  will  still  be  entitled  to  $100  per 
month    compensation. 

Any  information  regarding  the  where- 
abouts of  this  man  should  be  sent  to 
Harry  Burllngame,  Sfpeoial  Agent,  Bu- 
reau of  War  Ri.«k  Insurance,  101  Milk 
street,    BostQn,    Mass. 
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I  SEEKING  SOLDIER       (^ 

I  BLINDED  IN  SERVICE 

Unknown    World      War     Veteran      Re- 
ported to  Be  Wandering  About 
New  England. 

'Commanders  of  American  Legion 
jposts  have  received  circulars  from  the 
'bureau  of  Avar  risk  insurance  stating 
ihat  a  blind  ex-service  man  is  reported 
to  be  wandering  about  New  l^mgiand. 
The  unfortunate  man  was  discharged 
in  1918  and  scon  after  leaving  the 
service  disappeared. 

He  is  entitled  to  compensation  for 
his  disability  and  the  bureau  is  anx- 
ious to  locate  him.  Under  the  war 
risk  insurance  act  he  is  entitled  to 
$100  per  month  and  if  he  carried  ?10,- 
000  insurance  to  $57  a  month  as  long 
as  he  lives.  If  he  carried  no  insur- 
ance, which  is  .improbable,  he  is  still 
entitled  to  $100  a  month  coihpensation. 

Information  regardnig  the  where- 
abou's  of  the  unknown  soldier  should 
"be,  forwarded  to  Thomas  F.  Murphy, 
special  agent,  bureau  of  war  risk  in- 
surance, 101  *  Milk  sa-eet,  Bostou, 
]\Iaas. 
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'IP I mn tiffin  ninirni  niihiniiiifi^ 

Prof.    Daniel    Hall,    Formerly   Of   Ches- 
tertown.    One    Of    The    Instructors 

Prof.  Daniel  Hall,  .son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Hall,  of  Chea^-ertojirti,  is  one 
of  the  instructors  in  tfe«^Ked  Cross 
InstitutiB  For. The  Blind,  near  Balti- 
more City. 

The  tRed  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Evergreen  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced school  for  the  war  blind  that 
has  been  established  by  any  Allied 
country,  in  the  opinion  of  Capt.  Geo. 
Delvaux,  head  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Inst,  for  the  War  Blind  in  Belgium. 
Capt.  Delvaux,  who  is  studying  meth- 
ods at  Evergreen,  has  visited  schools 
for  civilian  and  war  blind  in  Italy, 
France  and  England.  He  came  to 
Evergreen  at  the  suggestion  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  established  by 
her  eight  months  ago. 

"American  people  do  not  know 
enough  of  Evergreen,"  Capt.  Delvaux 
said.     "They   do   not   realize   what   a 


wonderful  school  it  is.    I  was  interest- 
ed, of  course,  because  Queen  Elizabeth 
spoke  of  it  so  often,  but  in  the  two 
days  since  I  arrived  that  interest  has 
grown.    1  hope  to  have  a  school  some- 
thing   like    it    on   a    smaller   scale    in 
Belgium.     I  Imve  started  some  of  the 
Iwork   that   I    see   used   here,   such   as 
the  basket-making,  poultry  raising  and 
academic   study.     I  have  been  struck 
[particularly    with    the    motor-machine 
shop  and  the  training  in  salesmanship. 
"England   has   a   remarkable   school 
[for    war    blind,    which    was    begun    in 
|191.5  and  increased  in  size."  j 
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Give  Testament 
to  Men  Blinded  in  War 

The  Am^i^ah  BiDle  Society  plans  to 
bring-  its  waWwork  to  a  close  by  giving' 
a  copy  <^th^GospeI  of  St,  John,  printed; 
I  in  raisM  let))ers,  to  everj'  American  sol-  ' 
idler  whoJ^s  blinded  in  service,  accord- 
ling  t^m  announcement  made  to-day  by 
I  Gen,«?ral  Secretary  Frank  H.  Mann.  The  | 
|type  will  be  in  revised  Braille,  grade 
|one  and  a  half,  the  system  which  is  be- 
ing taught  by  the  government.  The  ex- 
pense will  be  defrayed  by  public  sub- 
scriptions, which  may  be  sent  to  the  so- 
jciety's  headquarters  in  the  Bible  House. 
During  the  war  the  society  distributed 
i6, 808, 301  Bibles,  Testaments  and  por- 
tions of  the  Scripture  among  the  war- 
ting  forces,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port just  issued.  Of  these  nearly  5.000,- 
300  copies  were  distributed  among  the 
American  forces.  Testaments  were  pub- 
lished in  English,  Bohemian,  French, 
Greek,  Italian,  French,  Polish,  Rouma- 
nian,  Hussian,   Spanish   and   Yiddish. 
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HObDBbTlTUTKMa, 
HARDIN&DECLARES 


Senator  Teitt^Iinded  Veteranjy 

Stars  and  Stripe8"W'd'n  t 

Be  Replaced. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Timeg. 
MARION,  Ohio.  Aug.  25.— While  know- 
jlng  war  to  be  inevitable,  the  Wilson 
Admlni.stration  deliberately  encouraged 
junpreparedness  in  order  to  win  votes  fn 
I  the    1916    Presidential    election.    Senator 


\ 


Harding  charged  today  In  a  triM -i^fSl 
•speech  to  600  pilgrims  from  WyaRdot 
County,  Ohio. 

The  Senator  made  his  accusation  In  a 
disi'ession  from  his  written  speech.  He 
scored  the  Administration  for  its  re- 
cent army  and  navy  estimates  and  de- 
clared this  solicitation  for  national  de- 
fense should  have  been  exercised  earlier. 
"  No  explanation  ever  may  be  made." 
Senator  Harding  continued,  "to  excu.se 
our  lack  of  prudent  preparedness  for  our 
Inevitable  part  in  the  World  War.  be- 
cause the  Administration  knew  we  could 
not  escape  involvement.  Tliat  neglect 
was  premeditated,  and  the  American 
people  who  are  now  forced  to  meet  the 
overwhelming  costs  of  that  neglect  have 
a  Just  reason  to  hold  the  Administration 
to  accoimt  for  the  resultant  cost,  which  j 
staggers  imagination  and  Imposes  bur-l 
dens  that  must  extend  to  generations  to  I 
come."  ! 

Senator  Harding  looked  up  from  his 
speech  at  this  point  and  added: 

"  No  one  can  count  the  sacrifices  of 
American  Uvea  resulting  from  this  pre- 
meditated unpreparedness  that  was  used 
to  win  votes  in  the  1016  election." 

Two  former  soldiers,  hllniie<l  '"^  fifitjgBi 
had  places  of  honor  on  flW7rontport+i. 
Klmer  Stevens  of  AVyandot  County 
found  Sergeant  Joseph  Hulin  of  Nortli 
Carolina  In  a  Baltimore  Red  Cross  hos- 
pital for  blind  soldiers.  His  sister  mar- 
ried HuUn  and  then  took  the  twg,4i]<lltf 
doughboys  back  to  Ohio  \^'ith  h^r. 
^•w*tWf*'Wft  Substitute  Flag. 
His  written  speech  finished,  Senator 
Harding  turned  and  pointed  to  the  sight- 
less men  and  pledged  ihat  there  never 
should  be  a  substitute  for  the  flag  they 
last  saw. 

"  My  countrymen,"  he  said,  "  two 
sons  of  Wyandot  County  are  here  to- 
day who  have  made  the  greatest  sac- 
rifices for  country  which  men  can  offer 
short  of  life  itself.  They  were  blinded 
under,  the  flag — our  flag— in  the  Ar- 
gonne. 

"  i  want  to  pledge  publicly  to  them 
and  to  their  comrades  wiio  suffered  Im- 1 
palrment  for  a  full  part  in  life  the  Re- 
public's unfailing  and  grateful  consid- 
eration. They  are  the  heroes  of  a  nation 
and  civilization  preserved." 

Answering  Governor  Cox's  charges 
that  the  Republican  candidate  had  made 
no  mention  of  the  sacrifices  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  In  France,  Senator  Harding 
went  on: 

■•  You  women  must  come  Into  tlie  po-. 
Utlcal  parlies  and  make  tliem  what  they, 
ought  to  be,  if  they  are  not  already 
that.  And  don't  ever  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  politics  Is  a  muddy  pool. 
It  is  the  finest  and  most  patriotic  bu.si- 
iiess  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  is  youp  country,  and  you  women 
must  maike  tlie  political  parties  repre-j 
sentative  of  your  ideals.  I  am  glad  you 
are  coming  in.     The  water  s  fine." 

Urgfs   Pan-American   Comity. 

Another  new  note  Senator  Harding 
Injected  Into  the  campaign  this  after- 
noon was  the  plea  that  the .  sphere  for 
the  "  helpful  influence  "  of  the  United' 
States  was  in  "natural  partnership"] 
and  in  pan-American  comity.  ___j 


"  It  would  be  bettor  to  cultivate  waitV 
ingjppportunitles^  In  friendly  soil  In  fr-9 
hew    world,"    he    said,    "  than    chase    a 
phantom   amid    the   envies   and   rivalries | 
of   the   old." 

"Pur  country  is  .«uffering  today  in 
common  with  much  of  the  world  as  a| 
result  of  the  great  war,"  said  Senator 
Harding,  in  hi.s  prepared  speech.  "  We 
have  Uiis  difference  to  distingxilsh  us 
Irom  Europe ;  Wo  have  actual  peace, 
Uiough  not  formally  declared,  while 
much  of  Europe  is  engaged  In  war,  di-^ 
rectly  or  Indirectly.  The  European 
Stales  have  made  their  covenant,  bull 
war  continues.  We  have  entered  into  no' 
«,;ovenant  and  we  have  actual  peace, 
but  we  have  also  the  aftermath  of  the 
war  In  high  co^t  of  living,  in  disturbed 
social  conditions  and  in  uncertainly  in 
our    industrial    and    financial    affairs. 

"  This  condition  arises  largely  from 
the  fact  tliat  the  Admlnlstrallon  made 
no  provision  for  a  return  to  a  peace 
basis.  The  Government  at  Washington 
Is  still  functioning  largely  under  special 
wartime  legislation.  Not  only  is  the 
effect  mischievous,  but  their  organized 
machinery  is  a  source  of  great  and 
unnecessary  expense  to  the  people  of  this- 
country. 

"  We  need  to  reduce  our  cost  of  gov-, 
ernment  as  one  means  toward  reducing 
the  cost  of  living.  But  that  is  not  the' 
only  rtini=-cly.  ii  may  i)e  difficult  to  in- 
dicate any  particular  remedy  to  achieve 
this  much  desired  result,  but  certainly 
anything  that  exacts  an  unusual  money 
demand  for  government  is  calculated  to 
raise  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
What  we  need  is  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment stop  its  extravagance  as  an  ex- 
ample to  individual  thrift.  Just  now  we 
need  to  piactice  economy  in  all  things. 
This  may  sound  like  mockery  to  the 
man  or  woman  whose  all  is  consumed 
In  the  struggle  for  existence',  but  its  ap- 
plication is  to  those  who  are  expending 
imnecessarily,  for  their  waste  is  the 
cause  of  want  to  those  who  have  not 
enough. 

"  When  the  Republican  Congresselected 
in  1918  came  Into  control  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  it  did  so 
under  .i  pledge  to  rfduc^  tlie  cost  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  stop  extravagance  and 
waste.  That  pledge  has  been  splendidly 
kept,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  deter- 
mined and  persistent  efforts  by  the 
party  in  power  in  the  administrative 
branch  of  Government  to  maintain  its 
ealurnalia  of  extravagance. 

"  Tliere  Is  another  thought  which  is 
suggested  by  our  neighborly  relation 
and  common  interest.  Our  lands  are, 
adjoining,  our  ambitions  are  alike.  Let) 
us  make  the  appllcptlon  In  the  wider 
sphere.  Nobody  has  a  thought  of 
American  aloofness  to  the  world,  no- 
body would  tolerate  the  thought  of! 
American  failure  to  make  full  contribu-' 
tlon  to  world  progress,  maintained  peace 
and  preserved  peace.  But,  frankly, 
doe.sn't  our  sphere  for  the  greater  andl 
more  helpful  Influence  lie  in  our  natural 
partnership  on  the  Western  Continent,! 
in  the  Pan-American  comity,  much 
dreamed  about  but  so  little  realized? 
It  rcqulro.«:  no  denationalizing,  it  de- 
mands neither  assumption  nor  surrender 
to  promote  the  natural  international  co- 
operation of  America.  Here  ought  to 
be  mutual  trade  Interests,  mutual  Srlend- 
shlp.  mutual  helpfulness,  not  In  Isolation 
from  the  remainder  of  the  world,  but 
In  the  frank  spirit  of  contiguous  co- 
operation." 

Preparing  Spepch  on  League- 
It  Is  understood  that  Senator  Harding 
has  nearly  completed  his  speech  on  the 
League  of  Nations  to  be  delivered  next 
Saturday  to  a  delegation  from  Indiana. 
Much  interest  is  shown  here  a.s  to  how 
much  the  speech  will  show  the  innucnc« 
of  ColoneJ  CJeorge  Harvoy.  who  has  been 
a  week-end  gue.st  of  Senatoi-  and  Mrs. 
Harding,  and  who  sat  ou  the  front  porch 
this  afternoon.  ^^Si*.  ^ 


The  Republican  speech  oUltforelgTi  af- 
fairs will  be  laddrjased  nrlmlgrlly  to  the 
Hardinei  aii%  CooUdgo  Club  »kJndlan- 
apoiis,  with  delegations  frorAother  Re 
publican  clubs  of  Central  Indfl|na.  Wore 
has  been  received  from  St.  Pawl  that  r 
group  of  125  Minnesota  peopleyvlU  also 
come  for  the  occasion,  headed  fc'  Lewis 
L.  Collins,  Republican  candlcfete  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Minnesota- 
Senators  Watson  and  New  wiB  come 
wltii  the  Indiana  delegation,  and  Senator 
Watson  will  make  the  speech  introduc- 

liM^  the  pilgrims  to  Senator  Harding. 

I  ■  "  I  want  to  pledge  them  something 
more.      I     know     what     inspired     their 

1  heroism.  I  know  what  made  them  proud 
soldiers  of  the  Republic.  They  were 
fighting  for  America  and  American 
rights.  They  answered  the  challenge  of 
American  right.";  and  they  fought  to  de- 
fend American  lives,  American  freedom 
on  the  seas  and  American  ideals  of  inter- 

,  national  relationship. 

"  If  it  had  been  for  democracy  alone, 
they  would  have  gone  when  Belgium 
was  Invaded.  If  it  hnd  been  for  hu- 
manity alone,  they  would  have  answered 
the  Lusltania's  sinking.  Their  hearts 
were  stirred  and  their  supreme  offering 
was  made  when  America  was  imperiled. 
"  They  never  can  see  again  Old  Glory, 
sublime  at  home  and  signaling  our  con- 

Icept  of  freedom  and  justice  throughout 
the  world.  Jiut  I  pledge  to  them  this 
afternoon  an  as.sbrance  in  their  hearts — 
where  their  blind  eyes  cannot  convey — 
there  never  shall  be  a  substitute  for 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  they  last  beheld," 
and  the  Senator  pointed  to  the  flag 
hanging  from  his  front  porch. 

Says  Roosevelt  Would  Have  Been  Named 

I    John  T.  Carry,  former  Mayor  of  Upper 

(Sandusky,  wlio  Introduced  the  delega- 
tion, reminded  Senator  Harding  that  he 
spoke    In    Wyandot    County    during    the 

1 1904  campaign  In  behalf  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  the  Senator  referred  to 
the  occasion  before  reading  his  speech. 

"  I  am  firmly  convinced,"  he  said  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  "  that  had  he  been 
alive  this  year  I  should  be  speaking  for 
him  this  moment  as  your  candidate  for 
President  rather  than  myself  a.s  the 
nominee   of   the   Republican    Party." 

I    Suffrage  wa.i  the  occasion  for  another 

'digression   from   Senator  Harding's  pre- 

jpared  .<!peech  in  commenting  upon  the 
pre.sence   of   a    large   number   of   women 

lln  the  delegation. 

I  "  Clothed,  a.-^  they  soon  are  to  be,  with 
the  right  of  suffrage,"   he  said,   "  It  Is  a 

Ifine  example  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
responsibilities  of  tliis  added  duty  of  citi- 
zenship that  they  observe  this  first  op- 
portunity to  show  their  interest  and  con- 
cern in  matters  political. 

j  "I  voted  for  the  Federal  suffrage 
amendmment.  I  hope  I  shall  never  re- 
gret it. 

"  There  Is  only  one  thing  that  could 
make  me  regret  It,  and  that  would  be, 
to  find  the  women  of  this  country  seRTe-j 
Eat:ng  themselves  into  parties  becau.se  of] 
the  prejudices  of  sex.  They  are  comlngj 
into  the  political  parties,  and  they  wilU 
take  their  places  there.  I  think  I  kno\w 
which  party  you  llk^  best.  I 
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(BOSTON  SOLDIERT 

BLINDED  IN  WAR, 

LONGS  FOR  SOME  tETTERS 

Steve  Borisuk,  in  Hospital 

25  Months,  Has  Received 

No  Mail  From  Massachusetts 

Since  1917 

I  Blind  and  unable  to  .speak  for  11 
jmonths,  Steve  Borisuk.  a  former  Boston 
|boy.  who  was  wounded  and  gassed  at 
'chateau  Thierry  and  is  still  In  the  hos- 
jpital  after  \25  months'  treatment,  writes 
!the  Globe  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Hospital,  Grays  Ferry  road,  Philadel- 
phia. In  hope  that  some  of  his  ac- 
quaintances will  see  his  letter  and  send 
him  some  mail.  Borisuk  writes  he  has 
^ot  received  any  mail  from  Massa- 
Ichusetts  since  1917. 

The  letter  says:  "I  was  a  resident  of 
your  city  some  years  ago.  In  19H.  I  en- 
listed in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
later  served  three  years  on  the  Mexican 
border.  In  1917,  I  was  sent  to  Camp 
McClellan,  Alabama,  for  training  under 
iFrench  officers.  After  two  months  there 
J  left  for  France.  In  May,  1918,  I  re- 
ceive^ three  wounds  on  the  left  leg,  in 
Ithe  battle  at  Le  Mans. 
I  "After  five  weeks  in  the  hospital  I 
iwas  sent  back  to  the  line  of  duty  with 
the  2d  Division.  On  Aug  14,  1918,  1  re- 
ceived four  shrapnel  wounds  on  the 
(head  and  shoulders  at  Chateau  Thier- 
(rv.  I  was  also  gassed.  I  was  sent  to 
the  Base  hospital  in  Bordeaux,  where  I 
remained  until  the  armsitice  was  smnci. 

•'I  then  returned  to  America  with  the 
first  wounded  troops.  For  11  months  I 
iwas  blind  and  unable  to  speak..  For  25 
months  I  have  been  under  treatment  In 
various  hospitals. 

"Since  1917  I  have  notreceived  any  mail 
ifrom  Massachusetts.  If  possible,  I 
would  like  to  have  you  publish  mv  name 
in  your  paper  so  that  my  friends  can 
iwrlte  to  me. 

"My  fafher  and  mother  died  while  I 
was  in  the  service,  and  my  brother  died 
lln  Baltimore  of  wounds  received  in  ac- 
tion at  Chateau  Thierry.  I  am  still  in 
the  hospital  and  do  not  know  when  I 
will  be  discharged. 

"If  you  will  grant  this  request,  it  will 
give  me  great  pleasure. 

"Steve  Borisuk." 


ILONELY  MARINE  WANTS 

j  SOME  ONE  TO  WRITE  TO  HIM 

I  A  lonely  marine,  who  halls  from  Bos- 
Iton  and  who  has  not  seen  his  native 
'city  In  five  years,  has  appealed  to  the 
'  Globe  to  find  some  one  to  write  tb  him. 
I  He  does  not  know  where  his  parents 
'are,  and  he  has  no  "folks." 

He  spent  two  years  fighting  in  France 

and  three  years  at   his  present  station. 

He  is  private  W.  piUer,  and  his  address 

is     148th     Company,     Marine     Barracks, 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti. 


JYtvj  ^otK^,  X.  ^. .  5 
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IIHDEMETERANS 
OPEN  OWN  BUSINESS 


Make    rfoofKin    Tire    Ilepairl 

Shop  Fijranced  by  Ecd 

Cross  Institute. 


Special  to  TSB  ErN  AND  Nrw  ToiK  H««„U).| 

Baltimore,  Sept.  19. — Their  enter- 
prise financed  by  the  Red  CroM  In-i 
stltute  for  the  Blind,  four  slehtless  .sol- 
diers who  received  their  training  all 
Hverirreen  Junior,  the  local  asylum, 
hfiv°  onened  a  tire  repair  .shop  and  are 
making  good.  ■ 

It  was  found  by  the  management  of. 
the  in>citute  that  many  of  the  voca- 
tional students  wer5  not  .satisfied  mere-' 
Iv  to  tvork  for  others,  but  ambitious  to 
engage  In  business  for  themselves.  This 
suggested  the  necessity  for  giving  to  th<»i 
men  some  practical  experience  in  com- 1 
merclal  work  In  actual  contact  with 
cuKtomera,  and  Instruction  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  end  of  a  tire  re- 
pair b'i»JneB.s,  The  Evergreen  Tire  Re- 
pair Shop  Is  the  answer.  It  Is  a  post 
graduate  school  for  those  who  have 
proved  Uielr  ability  In  the  mechanics  of 
tire   repair   work. 

A  blind  soldier  is  the  manager  of  the 
fchop.  E.  P.  Xapstad  Is  th?  man.  Ho 
tntored  the  service  from  Wisconsin  and 
was  sent  abroad  with  the  343a  Field 
Hospital.  With  Napstad  are  three  other 
blind  workmen — KUis  Dewitt,  an  Illinois 
boy,  who  was  a  first  class  fireman  in 
the  navy  and  was  blinded  by  the  glare 
of  the  furnaces  ;  Burt  Dehaan  of  Mich- 
igan, wourded  while  serving  in  France 
wlt*»  the  Thirty-third  division  In  th«^ 
108th  Field  Signal  Battalion,  and  John 
Kozlc.  who  WH.S  a  member  of  Company 
G.  First  Infantry,  Thirteenth  D. vision 
Kozic  c'lmes   from   New  Jersey. 

Two  graduates  of  Evergr;;n  have  been 
successfully  tstabllshcd"  in  the  tire  re- 
pair bnsincs.'s,  however,  without  this 
post  graduate  course.  Ore  of  these, 
fames  Calvert,  with  the  assistance  of 
Jie  Institute  has  b.-.'en  making  notabl. 
)rogre8s.  The  other.  L.  H.  Kerting  of| 
he  Thirty-€eco"d  Division,  who  was 
(rounded  by  a  high  explosive  shell  in 
irgonne  Wood  and  rendered  totally 
llnd,  opened  his  .shoi)»in  Hope.  N.  D.       ^ 


SOTLBSOLte    ^ 
^  OPEN  TIRE  REPi  SRRP 


Red   Qi'oss   Finances  Enter- 
prise in  Baitinioi^e  and  Men 
'  Make  Good 


BALTIMORE.  Md.,  Sept.  13.— T:  eir 
enterprise  financed  by  ^^j^**  Ke<J 
Cross  Institute  for  jtlMJ^Blind.  four 
sightless  soldiers  who  received  iheir 
training  it  Evergreen  Junior,  the  local 
a.'iylum,  have  opened  a  tire  repair  shop 
and'  are  making  good. 

It  was  found  by  the  management 
cf  the  institute  that  many  of  the  voca- 
tional students  were  not  saiisfied  mere- 
ly with  working  for  otheis,  but  ambi- 
tious to  engage  in  business  for  them- 
selves. This  suggested  the  necessity 
for  giving  the  men  some  practical  ex- 
perience in  commercial  work  in  actual 
contact  with  customers.  The  Ever- 
green tire  repair  shop  is  the  answer. 
It  is  a  post-graduate  schcol  for  those 
who  have  i)roved  their  ability  in  the 
mechanics  of  tire  repair  wo.'k. 

A  blind  soldier  is  the  maaafcer  of  the 
shop.  E.  P.  Napstad  is  the  uian.  He 
entered  the  service  from  Wisconsin  and 
v.as  sent  abroad  with  the  SAId  Field 
Hospital.  With  Napstad  are  three  oiii- 
rr  blind  workmen — Ellis  Dewitt,  au  Il- 
linois boy,  who  was  a  first-class  fireman 
ill  the  navy  and  was  blino-ed  bv  the 
flare  of  tjio  furnaces:  Hurt  Dehaon.  of 
Michigan.  wounded  while  s<  rving  in 
Franco  wilh  the  ^i'U\  Division  in  the 
I08th  Infantry  Field  Sign,-.!  Battalion, 
and  John  Kozic.  of  New  Jersey,  who 
was  a  ineniber  of  Company  G,  1st  la- 
fantry.  13th  Dj vision. 


K^L^wav^vw,    C  a  vaw.,  Obse^T- \/e~i 


Sel>-fe>wke-r    ?.  ^  ,  llHO. 


PUTNAM    BOY  RECEIVES  ' 

PRESIDENT'S   ACCOLADE 
.        i*^  

Armand  Bibeault,  sqp  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eustache  Bibeault,  Woodstock 
Ave.,  whe  is  almost  totally  blind  by  be- 
ing gassed  while  in  action  overseas  Is 
in  a  Boston  hospital  for  treatment, 
and  is  soon  to  leave  for  a  training 
school  for  the  blin^^  snljiary  His 
many  friends  in  this  city  will  bel 
pleased  to  learn  that  he  has  been  pre- 
sented  with  the   President's  accoinle 


I 


pNvhich  reads     as     follows:     Columbia 

,  gives  to  her  son,  the  accolade'  of  the 

inew  chivali-y  of  humanity. 

I     Armand   Bibeault,   Co.   jM   104th,   In- 

jfantry.     Served  with     honor     in     the 

EWorld  War  and  was  wounded  in  ac- 

ition.  He  served  with   the  Yankee  Di- 

[vision. 

k-   (Signed)  Woodrow  WUsou 


Plvulccdle-lWkv'uak^,   H?..^' .   'Recot-d^. 


Sej-.^c  ^/vb^^T^   'j^^x^»  i'^'-j^O. 


I 


NEEDS    OF    THE    BUND 


Practical  Talk  «MJWWr 


he 


Lost   Sight  in  the   War. 

I  Totally  blind,  but  with  an  optimism 
that  put  most  of  his  hearers  to  shame, 
Lieutenant  .frank  Schoble,  ^iJr.,  told 
members  of  the  Rotary  Club'  at  their 
luncheon  in  the  BeUe^'ue-Stratford  yes- 
terday, thai  it  ^vas  a  ftrivilege  to  be  one 
of  the  15t  American  soldiers  made 
sightless  b^  the  war,  if  that  meant 
waking  the»^ountry  up  to  do  something 
for  the  75,000  adult  blind  in  the  United 
States. 

The  speaker  had  been  a  lieutenant  in 
ithe  318th  Infantry  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountain  Division,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  Argonne.  The  subject 
of  his  address  was  "Practical  Needs  of 
the  Blind."  He  said  the  men  who  bad 
been  unfortunate  in  the  war  found  that 
their  hardest  fighting  began  after  the 
armistice  was  signed. 

"When  I  lost  my  eyesight  I  knew 
notliing  about  the  blind,"  he  said.  "I 
had  heard  nothing  about  Braile,  whose 
system  we  read.  I  remember  how  I  was 
wondering  for  a  time  in  what  way  I 
would  be  able  to  read  and  write  again 
and  I  thought  of  using  wax  with  a 
stylus.  When  I  came  back  to  this  coun- 
try I  heard  that  there  was  a  school  in 
Baltimore  for  the  blind,  General  Hos- 
pital No.  7,  at  Guildford,  now  known 
as  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  There  I  found  a  spirit  of  optim- 
ism that  was  hardly  understandable. 
Everybody  was  cheerful,  everybody  in 
the  institute  working  to  see  what  he 
could  do  to  educate  the  blind. 

"The  blinded  soldier  now  wants  to 
make  good.  He  is  the  representative 
of  all  the  blind  and  he  won't  fall  down 
on  that  job." 

Lieutenant  Schoble  then  explained 
that  the  ex-service  men  who  had  been 
rehabilitated  by  the  Government  and 
the  welfare  agencies  wanted  to  show 
that  the  sums  spent  on  their  education 
had  been  worth  while  and  that  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  to  educate  all  the 
adult  blind.  ^ 


r^wi  b-a-v    'i/'^l 


■     PLEADS  FOR  THE  BLIND^ 

Lieutenant   Who   Lost  Sight   in  War 
Appeals    to    Rotarians 

Tf  flip  blindiiiK  or  the  l.'>7  Ampri^an 
Roldiprs  in  tho  war  will  sorvp  to  draw 
attention  to  the  noed  of  proper  oducution 
for  the  75.000  blind  men  and  women  in 
the  country,  tlieir  sacrifice  will  not 
have  bcf'n  in  Igin.  according  to  Lieti- 
tonant  Frafiiy'^'boble,  .Jr..  who  made 
an  address  Jp-for^  the  Rotary  Club  at 
luncheon  toiiav  j(t  til'^B!eUP*'fie- Strat- 
ford, l-.-^     :     '  ■  - 

Lieutenant  Schoble,  son  of  a  Ro- 
tarian.  was  blinded  in  the  Argouue. 
"The  blind  men  are  cJieerful."  lie  said. 
"The  blind  soldier  lias  received  wou- 
derful  care.  Now.  is  it  fair  for  him  to 
receive  the  wonderful  care  and  educa- 
tional advantages  that  have  been  liis. 
while  these  thousands  of  others  in  the 
country  arc  denied  that  privilege? 

"It  is  not  so  bad  to  be  blind.  Our 
spirit  is  not  broken.  We  are  cheerful. 
We  are  not  as  sad  as  pictured,  and  do 
not  need  sympathy,  while  we  appreciate 
it." 

Lieutenant  Schoble  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  welfare  organizations  in 
France,  which  he  said  had  done  splcn^ 
did  work  among  the  blind  and  cripplj^ 
men.  None  but' those  so  afflicted^^ffie 
said,  could  appreciate  how  great^lii«- 
work  had  been.  jr 


Pro/LdLeyice- ,  7i.  I  Tr^<^i3^c>^  e  - 


BLIND  SOLDIER 
LEDPARADERS 


Beacon  Lodge,  L  0.  O.  F.,  of 

Wickford,  Followed  Jesse 

Whaley  at  Boston. 

Leading'  Beacon  Ziodgo  from  Wick- 
ford, In  the  Odd  Fellows  parade  in  Bos- 
ton yesterday  was  a  blind  soldier,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  world  war,  Jesso  Whaley. 
who  w-as  attached  to  one  of  the  Rhode 
Island  regiments  that  went  across.  He 
lost  his  eyesight  as  a  result  of  l)elng 
gassed. 

At  many  points  along:  the  line  of 
!.march  he  and  the  Rhode  Island  Odd 
fellows  with  him  were  grenerous^  ap- 
led. 


JBosforu,     Ma.SS., 

Tost 

Oc-tobe-r-    lO- 

i-t^o- 

a 

AaR  blind  VETERAN'S 
NAME  FROM  BALLOT 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I..  Oct.  9.— The 
nam©  of  Jesse  A.  Whaley,  blinded 
W'orld  war  veteran,  who  was  nominat- 
ed .  yesterday  by  "Ttn^?!5ff"W^nwich 
Good  Government  Association  as  a 
candidate  for  State  Senator,  cannot  be 
placed  upon  the  ballot  In  the  coming 
election,  according-  to  a  ruling  by  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State  Ernest  I* 
Sprague   today. 

Deputy  Sprague  ruled  that  the  Good 
Government  Association  Is  not  a  po- 
litical party  In  the  meaning  of  the 
statutes  and  therefore  cannot  be  recog- 
nized. 


Miss  Rosanna  Thorndike 

Miis  Rosanna  Thornclike,  wliosej 
name  is  so  reverently  spoken 
by  man}'  of  the  blinded  veterans 
of  the  Avar,  has  been  made  tho 
corresponding  secreta*v  .pf.  tb« 
Overseas  Club,  formed  to  hold 
fastj^o  the  democratic  allegiance 
'^«j8pil"eiT'l5fy"  overseas  service. 

Since  Miss  Thorndike's  return  fron'. 
France,  when  she  brought  back,  un- 
aided, 25  blinded  soldier.s,  she  had  de- 
voted her  time  to  the  work  of  tho 
Massachusetts  commission  of  the 
blind  and  to  the  further  development 
of  service  of  a  patriotic  nature  docs 
the  club  membership  commit  itself. 

jV'ox/^-yv\b-e.-r  '^>    I'^XO 

BOARD  IS  DISAPPOINTED  f<f  \ 
REHAEILITATION  HEARING! 

T'le  flrst  public  hearing  ofl  the  special 
commission  to  fonsider  ways  and  means 
b\-  which  Ma.s.sacliusetts  may  extend 
further  help  in  the  work  of  rehabiUtai- 
ins  disabled  war  veterans  and  persons 
irn  apacitated  in  injustry  was  held  yes- 
terday at  the  State  House.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  public  interest— especially  as 
regards  dis^abled  war  \eterans — the  dis- 
appointed commissioners  decided  no  fur- 
ther public  hearing.^  will  be  'held. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  \V.  W. 
ICennard.  chairm  m  of  tlie  Industrial 
Accident  Board:  Gen  15.  Leroy  Sweetser, 
CtfpMTiissioner  of  l^abor  and  Industries, 
and  Pay.son  Smith,  Commissioner  of 
Kd'Jcatlon. 


Ex-Congressman  Frederick  S.  Deit- 
rlch.  president  of  <  he  Boston  Blind  and 
Cm  pies'  Union,  said  that  while  the 
tlate  is  in  a  measure  taking  care  of  the 
blind,  the  Commonwealth  is  praclfcall." 
oV'ivious  to  its  cripples.  He  estimated 
th'?rc  are  .",700  bli.nd^ana_3S,0fl0  cdltiJies  in 
jlassachusetts.     '      "•■ '^ 

Arthur  T.  Sullivan,  in  charge  of  voca- 
tional work  for  the  Red  Cross  in  Boa- 
ton,  said  employers  do  not  take  the  right 
attitude  toward  tne  disabled,  and  the 
ha-jdicappod  individual  is  given  no  op- 
piirtunitv  to  earn  his  living.  The  Na- 
tion should  be  educated  to  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  handicapped,  he  declared. 


HEARINGS  ARE  ENDED 

ON  REHABILITATION 

The  special  commission  on  rehabilita- 
tion of  disabled  war  veterans  yesterday 
announced  that  no  further  hearings 
>vould  be  held  by  the  commission  be-i 
Cause  of  the  lack  of  interest  shown  inl 
such  meetings. 

Although  a  hearing  set  for  yesterday 
had  been  widely  advertised,  only  a  few 
persons  were  present  and  they  repre- 
sented industrially  disabled  citizens 
rather  than  war  veterans.  The  com- 
mission, which  was  created  by  an  act 
of  Legislature,  is  composed  of  William 
W.  Kennard.  chairman,  who  is  also 
Aairman  of  the  industrial  accident 
board;  Gen.  E.  Leroy  Sweetser.  com- 
misioner  of  labor  and  industries,  and 
Payson  Smith,  commiseioner^  of  educa- 
tion. 

At  yesterday's  hearing  former  Con- 
gressman Frederick  S.  Dei  trick,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Blind  ^JuL-^^ripples' 
Union,  asked  the  commlsion  to  recom- 
mend a  bill  to  provide  state  aid  anti  em- 
ployment for  cripples.  JHe  also  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  state  in- 
dustrial school  to  teach  the  3700  blind 
persons  and  -'>,000  cripples  in  the  com- 
monwealth how  to  become  self-support- 
ing. John  J.  Dodge,  a  wounded  civil 
war ,  veteran,  seconded  Mr.  Deltrick's 
appeal.  ' 


JYox/€'Wvk)&-r    \%^  1^X0. 


ANOTHER    BLIND    SOLDIER    CURED 


■As  a  sc<iMol  to  tile  widely  known  cure 
)f  the  famous  blind  soldier-poet-lectur- 
>r,  Tom  Skeyhill.  who  is  lecturing  to 
/ast  audiences  all  over  the  country,  his 
li^ht  restored  by  osteopathy,  another 
soldier  has  been  cured  of  blindness  in 
he  same  way  in  Hope,  Arkansas. 

Jcseph  X.  Highsaw,  who  is  30  yearsi 
>Id  and  .a  native  of  Beaumont,  Texas, 
s  the  liero  of  this  story.  He  enlisted  in 
dissonri.  nine  years  ago  and  served  in 
Thina.  He  was  honorably  disohargcd. 
)Ut  re-enlisted  ju.«t  before  we  entered 
he  world  war  and  served  in  the  Phil- 
ppines. 

Four  years  ago,  while  carrying  a 
leavy  weig-ht  up  a  flight  of  stairs     at 


la,  he  began  to  stagger  and  finally 
uncorisrious.  He  did  not  come  to 
iimself  for  three  days.  Tlien  he  was 
ifllieted  with  unbearable  pain  in  the 
lead  as  if  it  were  burstinji-,  and  with  a 
iensation  of  rolling  out  of  the  bed .  Hi.-; 
vhole  left  s.ide  was  numb,  and  could  be 
noved  only  with  difficulty.  He  wai 
l)lind  in  the  left  eye,  and  deaf  in  the 
eft  ear.    }Jis  mentality  was  dulled. 

After  three  months  of  this,  he  was 
_ent  back  to  the  States  to  an  army 
Uspital  and  kept  under  observation  for 
a  year,  when  he  was  discharged  as  phy- 
bically  unfit  for  further  duty,  because 
b£  an  injury  in  the  brain.  He  was  given 
k  pension  equal,  to  full  pay.  Operation 
was  advised,  biit  he  refused  to  submit 
to  it. 

The  afnicted  soldier  was  sent  to  an 
agricultural  college,  but  was  found  ut- 
terly unable  to  study,  so  was  sent  home 
to  Texas.  He  was  brought  before  the 
county  medical  srociety  at  Houston, 
Texas,  and  was  advised  to  discontinue 
■vocational  training.  The  brain  injury 
then  caused  extreme  vertigo  and  a  sen- 
sation of  falling.  He  sometimes  did  fall 
in  a  semi-conscious  state. 

Three  nionthsja^,  Highsaw  was  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  (Jlmiles'A.  Champlin,  an 
osteopathic  specialist  at  Hope,  Arkan- 
sas, who  discovered  the  cause  of  his 
trouble,  whicli  had  never  been  found  be- 
fore. Tlie  top  bone  in  the  vertebral 
column  was  twisted  slightly  out  of  po- 
sition. Osteopathic  adjustment  restored 
this  to  its  normal  position  in  a  few 
minutes.  All  suffering  disappeared  at 
once.  The  numbness  wore  away  grad- 
ually during  the  next  three  days.  His 
I  sight  gradually  returned  and  the  ten- 
dency to  fall  subsided. 

A  month  later,  another  osteopathic 
adjustment  was  made.  Since  that  time, 
the  blind  soldier  has  been  entirely  well 
and  is  working  six  days  a  week  on  his 
college  course  in  electrical  enguieering. 


J\rlVv\q:irjyv.  )V\  5^,55,  , }i 
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ANOTHER    BLIND    SOLDIER    CURED 

AWyi  seffnel  to  the  widely  known  cure 
of  the  fahious'  blind  soldier-poet-lectur- 
er,  Tom  Skeyhill,  Avho  is  lecturing  to 
ivast  audiences  all  over  the  country,  his 
sight  restored  by  osteopathy,  another 
soldier  has  been  cured  of  blindness  in 
ithe  same  way  in  Hope,  Arkansas. 
i  -Joseph  N.  Highsaw,  who  is  30  years' 
'old  and  a  native  of  Beaumont,  Texas, 
is  tlie  hero  of  this  story.  He  enl.isted  in 
Missouri,  nine  years  ago  and  served  in 
i  China.  He  was  Jiohorably  discharged, 
but  re-enlisted  just  before  we  entered 
the  world  war  and  served  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Four  years  ago,  while  carrying  a 
heavy  weight  up  a  flight  of  stairs  at 
Manilla,  he  began  to  stagger  and  finally 
fell,  unconscious.  He  did  not  come  to 
himself  for  three  days.  Then  he  was 
afflicted  with  unbearable  pain  in  the 
jhead  as  if  it  were  bursting,  and  with  a 
'sensation  of  rolling  out  of  the  bed.  His 
whole  left  side  was  numb,  and  could  be 
moved  only  with  difficulty.  He  was 
blind  in  the  left  eye,  and  deaf  in  the 
left  ear.     His  mentality  was  dulled. 

After  three  itionths  of  this,  he  was 
sent  back  to  the  States  to  an  army 
^hospital  and  kept  under  observation  for 
a  year,  when  he  was  discharged  as  phy- 
sically unfit  for  further  duty,  because 
of  an  injury  in  the  brain.  He  was  given 
a  pension  equal  to  full  pay.  Operation 
was  advised,  but  he  refused  to  submit 
to  it. 

The  afflicted  soldier  was  sent  to  an 
agricultural  college,  but  was  found  ut- 
terly unable  to  study,  so  was  sent  home 
to  Texas.  He  was  brought  before  the 
county  medical  society  at  Houston, 
Texas,  and  was  advised  to  discontinue 
vocational  training.  The  brain  injury 
then  caused  extreme  vertigo  and  a  sen- 
sation of  falling.  He  sometimes  did  fall 
in  a  semi-conscious  state. 


Kvo  "J-  Amorioan  soldier  blinded  in 
service  is  to  ib,e  presented  hy  tha 
Amerl^KJI.  J^iblo  Society  with  a  copy 
of  Johu'.s'^gptoiijel     in  raised  letters. 

tai-. r'-X  - „    ■       iiii ^a^ 


The  wre. "T.  IJ.  wiil  holif  a  meeting] 
to-morrow  afternoon  at  the  Central  M.  i 
E.  church.  Miss  Elizabeth  Anderson  ! 
of  Cambridge  will  speak  on  her  work  ' 
amongst  blind  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Her  talk  will  B^'T5T  much  interest. 
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Braille  Work  in  Providence  Chapter 

DURING  the  past  year  the  Providence  Chapter  has 
been  teaching  transcribing  for  the  blind.  Five 
Braille  machines  were  purchased  and  about  forty  wo- 
men, young  and  old,  have  been  taking  the  course  of  ten 
lessons.  ' 

The  first  organized  effort  to  help  the  blind  men  andl 
women  of  the  country  was  started  by  the  Red  Cross. 
Owing  to  the  special  conditions  that  surround  the  mak- 
ing of  books  for  them  the  work  has  never  been  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be  put  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  field 
can  therefor  be  entered  appropriately  by  the  volunteer 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington.  The  Providence  Chapter  receives  its  ma- 
terial from  this  source,  returning  it  to  Washington  when 
it  is  finished.  From  the  Congressional  Library  the  books 
are  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Government  Hospital  at  Evergreen, 
Baltimore,  now  under  Red  Cross  direction,  where  the 
American  soldiers,  who  were  blinded  during  the  war,  are 
being  cared  for.  Afterwards  the  books  are  distributed 
among  the  50,000  blind  of  the  United  States. 

The  volumes  completed  or  in  process  of  being  trans- 
cribed  by   the   Providence    Chapter   numToer   thirty-six. 
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^  EXAGGERATIONS  H 
••Among 
now  a^pea^fc  hdvaJifeen  the  harrowing 
descri*tions*of  soldiers  who  were  de- 
•^edxo  have  "lost  all  four  limbs" 
in  the  World  war.  A  favorite  occupation 
of  certain  extreme  pacifists  has  been  to 
dwell  on  such  terrible  manglings  of 
human  beings. 

•  Now  comes  the  United  States  Sec- 1 
retary  of  War  in  his  annual  report, 
declaring  that  no  such  four- fold  loss 
ever  once  occurred  in  our  army;  andj 
that,  in  fact,  no  sajdier  lost  threoj 
limbs.  Only  eleven  of  our  soldiers  in 
the  World  war  lost  both  legs  at  the 
thigh,  and  but  one  both  legs  at  the 
kne4(  Nine  lost  both  legs  below  the 
knees.  One  lost  both  feet;  and  three 
lost  one  arm  above  the  elbow  and  one 
leg  at  the  thigh.    Fe;wer  than  a  hundred 


were  totally  bU^^'and  644  suffered 
the  loss  of  one^^^^ 

These  are  facts  which  should  be  more 
generally  understood.  The  truth  is 
terrible  enough  without  cruel  exag- 
ififirations.  .-^^m^^^^^. 


m 
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>^NEW  WORK ^OR^  BLIND  - 1 

Red  Cross  Trajt^^g  School  Methodi 
Explainer  to f  oj^/^Ji^hards 
New  luothoflf  fhr  traiiiiug  rhik  blind 
in  use  at  the  Hod  Cross  Iraining  gehooi 
for  blind  soldiers  at  Evergreen .  near 
Baltimore.  Md..  were  described  today 
by  Lieutenant,  Frank  Sehoble.  formerly 
of  the  318th  Infantry,  Eightieth  Divi- 
sion. He  spoke  at  the  weekly  lunclrtbni 
of  the  Poor  Richard  Club.  j 

"We  have  cast  aside  all  the  old  idcasi 
as  to  the  work  blind  men  siiould  do  " 
he  said.  '"Our  men  are  going  to  lin*!-' 
versities,  into  the  ministry,  one  of  themi 
is  a  rabbi,  they  do  tire  vukanizine 
carpento'  and  go  in  for  i |ij>iiirfi  i 
raising.  ■•  "^        • 


iU^oLSLd.e/i,^y\^v.c^,    tJK^--,    ■L'vx-^fiA.i, 
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Says  War  Has;  Opened  Way 
for  Great  Developnie#'#^ 
Future  " j 


"Tlic  men  iua(l<>  blimf  dnrir.s  mtiyo 
}j<>r<'''>(>  'n  tlif  (;rfi:'t  War  liavo  i';>t  lu-ou 
a'flictfrl  in  vain.  Tlieir  inisforiuno  l>rts 
awakciK'd  Hie  worUl  to  tli<>  possibilices 
of  vo<-ati<>ni  1  training  for  tl\o  blind,  aid 
KOldiPrs  anil  civilians  alil;c  will  [)i'ont  by 
it.  AVe  may  Itxdj  for  givat  de\  (doaaiont 
in  schools  for  tin'  bind  in  the  ueur  fu- 
ture." 

That  was  tbo  wcssapo  whicli  i  h'm- 
tenant  Frat  k  Sfhoblo.  a  former  I'li'in- 
dtdphian.  wh<i  lost  his  .siKht  wlide  iisht- 
ing  in  tin-  Argonne.  biousht  lo  fUo 
members  of  the  Poor  Uiidiard  i'lu'i  at 
their  weekly  luncheon  yesteiday  aft':'r- 
noou. 

Lieutenant  Sclioble  sei-ved  svith  the 
318th  Infantry.  lOiRlitieth-  Division,  in 
some  of  the  hardest  battles  on  the 
American  front,  culminating  witli  the 
Mcuse-Argoinie  drive.  His  act'vItie-> 
in  the  war  ended  on  October  'k  191'^. 
when  he  was  wounded  while  laki"s  i»arV- 
in  the  attack  on  ISois  de  ( )gnn/,  near 
■MantiUois.  A  fragu'ent  of  b  gh  qx- 
plosive  shell  passed  (Iin.iigb  the  Ironi 
of  his  head,  destroying  the  optic  nerves 
completely. 

Began  to  Think  of  Future 
"When  1  came  to.  several  d'.ys  later. 
and  realized  that  I  was  blind.  !  im- 
Ui.ediateiv  began  to  wonder  what  I  voiiM 
do  with  "niv  life."  he  said.  "I  had  nev- 
ler  heard  of  raised  letters  and  it  never 
, occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  abb;  ito 
'use   a   typewriter.  ,     ,      ,        ,. 

"I  li-  ri  now  that  piany  of  the  handi- 
caps 1  bad  expected  have  been  over- 
•  ■orne.  ,        ... 

"One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
itJie  blind  is  the.  depression  that  pnr- 
;f!ues  them.  The  mental  attitude  of  a 
blind  man  is  more  likely  t"  prevent 
him  from  making  a  success  of  his  life 
than  is  his  blindness.  We  must  teach 
liim  that  his  loss  of  sight  is  a  handicap. 
;\uA  not  an  affliction  that  is  going  to 
cuin  his  entire  life. 


'"The  blind  man  is  the  poorest  a<l- 
vertised  man  in  the  world,  because  ev- 
"ry  blind  nu'n  who  makes  a  success  in 
npite  of  his  hainliiap  also  wants  to  hide 
his  affli' t'oii  .from  peoide.  A  blind 
man's  grcat'-st  aud)iti"in.  unless  he  be 
a  beggar  who  profits  by  his  lack  oj 
night,  is  to  appear  normal  to  ths 
with  whom  he  comes  in  coulad. 


T)^-^-e.>vv^b-..r-  2,,   /-\%0- 


BLIND  HERO  IS  OPTIMISTIC 


Tells    Poor    Richard    Club    Sightless 
Are   Not  a   Liability. 

I  ^Totally  blind  from  being  struck  by 
jShra'pnrf  dCring  tfje  Alrgwinie  drive,  Lieu- 
tenantlFrank  Soluble,  Jn.  at  the  Poor 
Richaill  luncheon  yesterday  stated  that 
blindness  should  be  looked  upon  not  as 
an  aflSiction,  but  as  a  problem. 

The  war  has  changed  the  attitude  of 
people  toward  the  blind,  he  said.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  a  blind  man 
is  not  necessarily  a  liability,  but  may 
be  made  a  most  useful  citizen,  and  the 
old  idea  of  training  the  blind  to  make 
brooms  has  been  thrown  into  the  dis- 
card. ' 

He  told  of  one  sightless  iex-service 
man  entering  Harvard  and  Columbia 
Usiversities,  another  brcomiug  an  osteo- 
path in  Chicago  and  still  another  a  rabbi 
in  Cincinnati,  as  the  result  of  being  re- 
educated at  the  school  for  the  adult 
blind,  wbloh  is  maintained  by  the  Red 
Cross  near  Baltimore. 

The  notion  that  a  blind  person  is  on« 
iwith  a  tin  cup,  soliciting  alms,  should 
fade  out  of  the  public  mind,  he  con- 
tinued, and  give  way  to  a  more  cheer- 
ful jjicture  of  the  blind  man  competent 
to  cope  with  life's  varied  demands. 
i  If  the  blinding  of  several  hundred 
men  in  the  ..war  results  in  the  nation's 
solving  this  great  problem,  then,  speakj 
ling  for  himself,  he  said  it  is  a  privilege 
Ito  be  included  in  that  number.  ■'^ 


CUPID'S  CABIN  IS 
ESTABLISHED  AT 
BLIND  INSTITUTE 

"MMHNMnnMiHMk 
BY  P.  R.  PTiE. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Ever- 
green, Baltimore,  was  organized  to 
train  the  sightless, sua  oi  the  United 
States  military  forces,  but  everybody 
doesn't  know  that  Cupid  is  working 
day  and  night  getting  the  blind  sol- 
diers organized  to  go  over  the  top 
in  matrimony.  - 

Some  one  has  said  that  love  is  like 
a  balloon  a"nd  marriage  is  the  para- 
chute   that    lets   the    occupants    down 

'  to  earth  again.  But  whatever  love 
may  be,  no  one  seems  to  know  where 
it  came  from  or  who  found  it  or  who 
brought  it  to  Evergreen.  However, 
we   do    know   there    have  'been    many 

I  rapid-fire  courtships  and  marriages 
at  Evergreen.  Up  to  date  there  hav* 
been  thirty-three  marriages,  and  the 
end  does  not  seem  to  be  in  sight. 

On  account  of  the  numerous  wed- 
dings of  the  "blinks,"  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Red  Cross  to  set  aside 
one  of  the  army  barracks  exclusively 
for  the  brides  and  grooms.  There  are 
four  ^arge    ordinary    barracks    which 

[a-e  ued  for  quarter  asnd  one  of  these 

lis   known   as   "Cupid's   Cabin." 

It  was  hard  at  first,  for  some  of 
the  "blinks"  to  find  their  new  quar- 
ters. It  was  thought  necesKary  for  a 
time  to  have  an  M.  P.  stand  just  in 
front  of  the  barracks  and  halt  each 
"blink"  as  he  passed  by  with  "Stop! 
Are.  you  married  or  single.  If  mar- 
ri^dii-iwhat  is  the  name  of  your  wife, 
size,'  color  of  hair,  good-looking  or 
otherwise.?"      The    M.    P.    would    then 

Iflnd  the  iiiissing  link  and  there  would 
be  great  rejoicing.  Later  the  fol- 
lowing method  was  adopted  and  has 
since  been  cmplqyed  regularly.  The 
married  "blink"  now  taps  his  way  to 
"Cupid's. 'Cabin"  and  calls  out  his 
room  number.  Thert  his  dainty  bride, 
weighing  from  80  pounds  to  160 
poxmds,  as  they  do,  comes  trotting 
out.  greets  him  and  steers  him  home. 
The  finst  wedding  at  Evergreen, 
took  place  in  the  Red  Cross  house.  It 
proved  to  be  such  a  successful  event 
that  a.  few  weeks  later  the  hostess 
herself  eloped  with  one  of  the 
"blinks."  This  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. Soon  one  of  the  teachers  In 
the  agricultural  department  fol' ow- 
ed closely  at  the  heels  of  the  others. 
The  Bed  Cross  workers  were  very 
good  to  the  boys,  but  slowed  down  a 
bit  after  a  "blink"  captured  the  die- 
titian. Whenever  good  food  is  taken 
away,  an  investigation  always  fol- 
lows. 

Brides  then  began  to  -come  in  from 
north,  south;  east  and  west,  -until 
there  was  not  room  enough  In  head- 
quarters and  the-  couples  were  oblig^i 
ed  to  take  refuge  in  whatever  plac^ 
was   available. 


"      T,  too,   climbp.d  tipon  the  band  wa- 

:gon,  and  waved  the  brilliant  colored 
banner  inscribed  in  gold  letters, 
VWhos-oever  flndeth  a  wife,   findeth  a 

'good  thing." 

A  year  has  now  gone  by,  and  we 
find  a  dozen  tiny  soldiers,  the.  son* 
of   war-blinded    veterans.      When    the 

Istork  brought  my  baby  boy,  I  went 
around  like  a  millionaire.  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  write  a  check  that  would 
look  like  an  automobile  licence  par- 
ade.. This  lasted  for  only  a  short 
time  when  one  of  the  other  "blinks" 
winked  at  me,  and  said,  "I  am  the 
proud  father  of  twins,  but  I  don't 
go  around   bragging  about  It,"     . 


"BLINK'^  MAKES 
GOOD  HUSBAND 

Wives  Tell  Why  They  Married 
Blind  Heroes 


By  20E   BECKLEY. 

The  question  quite  logically  was  promp- 
ted by  the  ipositive  declaration  of  the 
*)rldes  of  "blinks"  at  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore,  that 
•their  husbands  are  "the  best  husbands  In 
*.ho  world." 

"Blinks,"  you  must  know,  is  the  name 
these  blinded  heroes  of  the  World  war 
havc;  given  themselves;  it  exemplifies  the 
surpassing  cheer  with  which  they  bear 
theii    affliction. 

A  blind  husband  is  the  best  liusband, 
chorused  the  brides — 

"Because  he  belongs  so  completely  to 
Ihe  girl  he  marries." 

"Because  it  is  such  a  wonderful  reason 
fnr  'tasting  love  and  sympathy." 

"Because  he  is  not  critical,  but  apprc- 
oii;tive." 

"Because  a  man  who  has  been  through 
fire  becomes  strong  and  finely  tem- 
pered." 

"Because  a  blinded  soldier  with  his 
'work  and  his  government  pension  is  finan- 
cially safe." 

"Because  as  every  girl  is  at  heart  a 
mother  she  can  take  care  of  him  the 
more;  he  needs  her." 

The  blind  men  at  Evergreen  graduate 
Into  matrimony  almost  as  fast  as  they 
43  from  their  classes  in  merchandizing, 
I  vulcanizing,  poultry-raising,  cigarmaklug 
[and  the  rest  of  it. 

Between  30  and  40  weddings  have  been 
celebrated  ."^inco  llie  school  opened  two 
ftm!  a.  half  years  ago. 

Director  Charles  K.  F.  Campbell  calls 
:iK  place  "The  Match  Factory."  He  has 
?or  aside  as  a  sort  of  family  Hats  one  of 


<ht>  army  barracks,  llicve  being  not  only 
the  "blinks'''  and  brides  to  provide  for, 
bu'  cvcntnallv  little  dumpling  babies. 

There  are  the  NlcGuires,  for  instance, 
Jim  McGulre  was  .a  recular  of  company 
C,  40th  infantry.  When  Jim  started  for 
France  there  was  a  girl  "behind  him' 
in  Minnesota  who  cried  a  little,  but 
smiled  bravely  (through  her  tears  when 
ho  kissed  her  goodby. 

That  was  the  last  time  Jim  ever  saw 
her.  But  she  was  as  true-blue  as  her 
eyes,  and  married  her  laddie  as  soon  as 
he  came  back— blacW  goggles  and  all. 

"i  love  you  all  the  better,  Jimmie," 
.she  said.  "Now  we'll  work  together  to 
niBkc  the  home." 

Todaj'  there  are  two  wee  daughters 
whom  Dad  can  never  see  except  wit^ 
fingertips  and  lips.  Marion  Dolores  is  two; 
Helen  Katherine  going  on  nine  months. 

Helen  is  absorbed, In  her  milk  bottle^ 
But  Marion's  great  interest  is  "showing 
lather"  the  pictures  in  her  bunnybook. 
This  she  does  by  pressing  his  finger  over 
tl.em,   bidding  his   "feel   the  colors." 

Daddy  Jim,  under  Evergreen  tuition, 
has  become  an  expert  cigarmaker.  Soon 
the  family  will  leave  the  barracks  to 
mako  their  home  near  Minneapolis,  wher^ 
McGuire   will    start   a    small    business. 

Almost  next  door  to  the  McGuires  are 
the  Rapps. 

To  see  John  Rapp  galivanting  about  the 
poultry-runs  with  a  pail  in  either  liand, 
head  high  and  lips  a-whistle,  you'd  never 
dream  he  was  blind.  He  went  overseas 
from  Pennsylvania  with  the  316th  Ma- 
chine Gun  Division  and — well,  duty  took 
him  close  to  the  scorching  face  of  War  and 
now  he  walks  in  shadow. 

"But  wliat  is  ^affliction,"  says  ivre'tty 
Mrs.  Rapp  as  she  briskly  stufts  her  fat 
baby  daughter  into  knitted  cap  and  fomp- 
crs,  'so  long  as  you  still  have  loye':|and 
work? 

"We've  got  our  poultiy-frum  all  picked 
out  and  we'll  be  on  it  next  summer.  It  is 
ideal  work  for  the  sightless  man.  I  was 
brought  up  in  Philadelphia.  But  I  love 
the  country  and  always  wanted  to  raise 
chickens.  It  is  work  a  woman  can  help 
in.    And  we're  all  going  to  be  happy." 

A  bit  further  along  the  hallway  live  the 
Harrels.      Everything    about    their    quar 
tors  shows  delicacy  and  refinement.  They 
are  college  folks. 

They  come  from  Arkansas  and  had  the 
prettiest  wedding  their  home  towA  ever 
shed    romantic    tears    over. 

I  found  them  sitting  in  a  darkened 
room  a  speciali.st  having  Jiist  operated 
u|ion  John  l-ianel's  eyes  in  the  faint  hope 
a  little  vision  may  be  restored. 

"But  we're  not  counting  on  it,"  says 
Mrs.  Harrel,.  reaching  for  her  husband's 
hand.  "John  and  1  are  going  back  among 
OUf  homefolka  to  set  up  an  insurance  bu 
sJness.  He's  got  the  knowledge  and  I  have 
the  eyes!  We  both  got  each  other — am 
we  can't  fail." 

That  is  the  spirit  of  these  brides.  Thej 
all  talk  the  same  as  you  visit  up  and 
down,  the  corridor's  of  "Cupid's  Cabin.' 
It  was  Mrs.  Earl  Lewis  Booher.  who 
said  "The  wife  of  a  sightless  man  has 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  happiness— I 
companionship.  Deep,  complete  compan- 
ionship in  work,  in  study,  in  play,  in  the 
hom.e,  is  the  finest  prize  a  man  and  wo- 
man  can   have — don't  you   think?" 

I  looked  at  them — and  said  "yes,"  know- 
ing it  to  be  t.  ue. 


ji ew    Ha.\/ew,  Ct^  nw.  ,j  j\A.-r-wa<\, 


EAST  HAVEN 

There  will  be  an  illustrated,  mov- 
ing picture  lecture  in  the  High 
auditorium  on  Friday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 21.  This  Is  under  the  ausplclep. 
of  the  Blind  PeopVe's  association  of 
New  Haven  and  the  lecture  will  be 
given  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of 
Baltimore. 

The  topic  of  the  picture  will  be 
on  the  work  of  the  blind  soldiers  an* 
sailors  and  the  proceeds  of  the  lec- 
ture will  be  used  for  the  needy  blind 
of  New  Haven,  of  whom  there  are  be- 
tween 800  and  850.  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  t/>wnspeople  will  turn  uot  well, 
and  that  goodly  sum  may  be  realized 
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I'Tve^onnecticut  soldiers  of   the  worl^ 
var  who  are  suffering  from    h!inflf;(;.-5.s.  or 
;aipaired  sight  reoeivcd   in   {he  .sJ)(i|lp*{re  i 
beinj  aided  by  the  state   lioard   of  e\]uca-  | 

t!wn.  ,<.ami 
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RED  CROSS  WILL  GIVE  >    ** 


HOME  HYGIENE  COURSE 


In 


Care      of      Sick      to      »»e      Taiii^ht 
Olaases  Thronshoat   City. 

Tho  Providence  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  is  to  organize  cl.oSst-s  in- 
some  hygiene  and  care  of  .sick,  according; 
to  an  anouncement  to-day.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  chapter  to  bring  the  ciassea  within 
the  reach  of  every  woman  In  Provi- 
dence, ajid  to  this  erad  the  committee  on 
home  nursing  is  appealing  to  women's 
clubs  and  church  societies  to  help  the 
chapter  establish  classes  in  every  section 
of  the  city.  Industrial  plants  will  be 
asked  to  eo-operate  and  organize  cla».sos 
among  their  women  employes,  and  thus 
thrcugh  theiir  influence  promote  higher 
sti'.ndards   of  community   health. 

The  course,  which  pf>nsists  ot  15  Ics 
sons,,  is  not  intended  to  prepare  women 
to  assume  the  rvsp«,>nsihiIitios  of  a  grad- 
uate nurse  in  case  of  serious  illness,  but 
it  fits  them  lo  care  -for  minor  illntssos 
and  emergcnoies  occurring  In  the  house- 
hold, prevent  the  .spread  of  contagious 
diseases,  and  give  intelligent  care  to 
babies  and  young  children. 

Another  branch  of  work  •  to  which  the 
Providence  Chapter  is  now  turning  its 
attention  especially  is  the  making  of 
books  in  Braille  for  the  war  blind  at 
Evergreen,  the  Red  Croee  Institute  for 
the  War  Blind  at  BaJtfmbre.  It  is  be-i 
lieved  by  chapter  officialg  that  the  falling] 
o(t  in  the  production  of  books  is  due  td 
a  popular  opinion  here  that  there  are  nd 
longer  any  blind  soldiers  at  Evergreen.    , 


I 


Ke^xT  Bg^Urcl,  Mx$».,   S-CaLnoUa,-r(L-  j/euj 
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iAVES  MONEY 
TO  WAR  BUND 


lall     River     Woman     Wills 
$1,000  Each  toU.  S.  and 
British     Sightless 

Remembers     Men     of     Two 

Armies  Who  Sacrificed 

Their     Eyes 

Taunton,  i^'elj.  :;. — A  bequest  ot 
iJlOOO  for  the  benefit  i>(  men  who  inaiy 
Ihavobeen  blinded  while  in  the  mili- 
Itary  service  oi  the  United  Slates,  ana 
a  similar  bociue.st  lor  men  who  have 
been  blituled  while  in  tlie  service  ot 
Orea t  J^'-ita 'r,,  MtiMW'"'"^  i"  ^^^  will 
of  A^ieifH  KatcliffoOr  l-'all  River,  of- 
fered for  probate  in  Taunton. 

The  details  of  carrying  out  these  be- 
quests are  left  with  the  executors  ol 
the  will,  the  money  to  bo  paid  to  such 
hospital,  scliooi,  society,  institution  or 
corporation  as  thoy  may  select.  She 
also  direct.s  iier  executors  to  pay  to  all 
persons  who  shall  have  cared  i'or  her 
during-  her  last  illness  sucli  sums  as 
they  may  reasonably  be  entitled,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  tli-ey  submit 
bills  for  sucli  service. 

Testatrix  also  leaves  $1000  to  be 
divided  anions  three  nephews,  as  her 
token  of  appreciation  of  their  kind- 
,ness  to  their  respective  mothers,  who 
were  sisters  of  testatrix.  'J"ho  nepheUs 
are  Jame.s  E.  Peavey,  Jamaica  Plain; 
Gilbert  llohnes.  2^1ontreal,  and  Kd- 
ward  Brjckctt  of  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
The  residUsO  of  the  estate  g-oes  to  four 
sisters  in  equal  shares;  tliey  are  Alice 
Holmes  of  .Jacksonville;  Elizabeth 
Brickctt  of  Kott(!rdam;  Mary  Butler 
of  Lancashire,  En.£rland,  and  Kliza 
Stanisfield  of  Jamaica  Plain. 


^ 


Two   thousand    dollars   to   be     ex- 

londed   for  the  benefit  of  men  who 

•ere    blinded    while   in   the   military 

•rtrvice  of  the  United  States  and  of 

■  irPMt    Ttritain      tn  the  ^ffi:P'•^>^      War   is 

provided  under     the  will  of     Amelia 

iatcliffe,   late   of   Fall    River,    which 

\as    filed    here    Tuesday.      Testatrix 

lirects  that  the  executor  may  select 

:.uy  hospital,     school,     institution  or 

orporatlon,  aiding     blind     soldiers, 

that  i8  to  j::i:;iYi:ttiii  >ifui        i 


ILEAVES  MO.NEV  TO  MEN 
BLINDED  IN  WAR 


Taunton,    Feb.      2. — A      Uequest      of 
51000  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  may 
piave   been    blinded  while   in   the  mui- 

'•' "1  irn  jif  "' •  ' '"^t-Tr-rrmr- -.  and 

a  similar  beqiiest  for  meu  who  have 
been  blinded  while  in  the  service  of 
Great  Britain,  are  contained  in  the  will 
jof  Amelia  RatcUffi;  of  Fall  River,  of- 
fered for  probate  in  Taunton. 
'  Tlie  details  of  carrying  out  tliesc  be- 
quests are  left  witJi  the  executors  of 
the  will,  the  money  to  be  paid  to  such 
Iiospital.  school,  society,  institution  or 
corporation  as  they  may  select.  .She 
also  directs  her  executors  to  pay  to  all 
])ersons  wlio  shall  haye  cared  for  her 
during  her  last  illness  such  '-■urns  as 
they  may  reasonably  bo  entitled,  with- 
out regard  to  wliether  they  submit 
bills  for  such  service. 

Testatrix  also  leaves  $1000  to  be 
..-••;  ided  among  three  nephews,  as  her 
lOken  of  appreciS-tion  of  their  kind- 
ness to  their  respeotive  m9thers,  who 
Avorc  sisters  of  testatrix.  The  nephews 
arc  James  E.  Peavey,  Jaroaica  Plain; 
Gilbert  Holmes,  Montreal,  and  t2d- 
ward  Brtckett  of  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
The  residue  of  Uie  estate  goes  to  four 
sistertj  in  equal  shares;  they  are  Alice 
Holmes  of  Jacksonville;  Elizabeth 
Brickett  of  Rotterdam;  Mary  Butler 
of  Lancashire,  England,  and  Eliza 
Htanisfield  of  Jamaica  Plain. 
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TO  TEACH  BRAILLE  SYSTEM 


Red  Cross  Will  Conduct  Classes  for  Blind 
Soldiers  and  Civilians 


The   class    in    beginners'    Braille    for   the 
blind,     to     be     conducted     by     Miss     Rose 
Trainer  under  the  auspices  of  the  Metro- 
politan    Chapter    of     the     American     Red 
Cross,    will   meet   at   142   Berkeley    street, 
Tuesday    evening   at   7.45.      This    work    is 
being    undertaken    for    blind    soldiers    pri- 
i  marily,  but  civilians  also  are  invited,  and, 
[according  to  present  Indications,    the   Red 
I  Cross  will   hare  an   unusually   large   class. 
The  Perkins  Institution  at  Wiatertown  has 
.been  instrumental  in  promoting  interest  in 
the  class. 


I  Melrose  Highlands  Woman's  Club 

I  Fifty  dollars  will  be  given  for  the  pur- 
I  chase  of  books  for  blind  and  sick  soldian 
'  and  a  book  drive  is  to  be  made  for  soldiers 
I  In  hospitals. '    --...»., 
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THE  STARS  AND  STt^IPES,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY^  1921. 


INSTRUCTIONS  QN 
TRAINING  BLIND 
GIVEN  BY  BOARD 

Every  Man  Gets  Three  Months 

Prevocational  Work — Are 

Under  Supervisor. 

The  following  instruclions  regarding 
the  training  of  blind  veterans  have  been 
sent  out  to  all  district  officers  by  the 
Federitl  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion: 

1.  Men  eliKiblc  for  trainirtB  under  the  diri 
rectioii  or  Ihf  sui>ervisor  for  the  blind,  mai* 
be  divided  into  two  classos  as  follows: 

(a)  ThoM  who  are  towlly  blind. 

tb)   Tliosiv  who    have    I<iits    than    one-ftfth' 


a,  AM  aijanKementA  for  ti-aininK  and' 
piiwement  o(  iheac  cases  are  made  throunh 
the  supervisor  for  ihe  blind  al  central  office, 
in  accordance  with  Miac.  15i1,  Kev,  2  Para- 
firraj.h  lOS.  th»  supervisor  for  the  blind  is 
r«3|>oiiSiblc  for  the  advisement  and  follow- 
up  of  these  men  but  he  may  call  upon  the 
various  diatncl  offices  and  local  offices  for 
aasistance. 

3.  Procedure  to  be  followed: 
»*.'»'  A'}.  ?»8cniii.l  case  records  of 
totally  blind  or  whuae  vitiiou  with  c 
tion  By  e^lasses  j^  less  than  one-fifth  i 
better  eye  should  be  IransArred  to 
supervisor  for  the  blind  and  not  td'-DitfLr 
No.  4.  (Cf.  Misc.  ISO.  Uev.  2.  Par^HHU 
The  Red  Cross  ln;)lit«te  for  the  Blind  is' 
located  in  Baltimore,  but  District  Nu.  4  has 
no  Jgrisdiction  over  casea  of  blind  pcivona 
attenditiK  lhi«  in.-.ttiution,  which  ia  known  &» 

<b)  In  referring  casoe  to  the  euoervisor 
for  thy  Wind  a  cojiy  of  an  ocular  enamina- 
tion  should  be  submitted  giving  man's  pres- 
ent atatoN  of  virion.  This  examination 
should  contain  a  diagnosis,  proffnoaid  and 
the  exact  degree  of  vision  of  each  eye 
(See  Misc.  IftO,  Rev.  li,  Par.  60.) 

(c)  The  district  office  should,  if  not  al- 
ready done.  dcBiEnale  one  staff  member  to 
I  handle,  so  far  as  is  necessai-y  in  the  dia- 
rtnct       fl  w    h 

Iseriou  d  B  aff 


of    blind 


in  al 
Those  fi 
operat 
distric 
and  1 
these 

6.  In 
the  supervisor  for   the   bhnd. 

In    order    that   the    district   < 
fully    informed   as    to    the    proi 

persona,    the    superwisor    for    

furnish  each  district  oflice  with  a  list  of 
all  ex-service  men  in  the  district  who  are 
blind  or  whose  eyesight  is  seriously  defec- 
tive, also  inform.'" 
such  persons  ari^ 
ports    from    field 

<a)  Every  man  who  \?,  blind  or  who  has 
seriously  defetlive  vision  needs  at  least 
three  months  in  prevocalional  subjects. 
These  subjects  include  Braille  reading  and 
writinK.  typewritinK,  music  and  manuul 
latter 


ting    and    copies    of  1 


sVelry.     broom 
Prevocational 


ject^.     .__.^..  :..!!.      Lliv,.,,.)!     :iiiJ    SpelliiiK.       This 

traininK  cuiibtw  Ihe  man  to  make  certain 
necessary  adjustments  of  a  psycho  physical 
nature  which  are  fundamental  to  the  train- 
ine:  of  persons  with  seriously  defective  cye- 
Biaht. 

(b)  Ourins  the  period  of  prevocational 
training,  the  blind  trainee  ie  under  the  ob- 
aervntion  of  an  experienced  worker  for  the 
blind,  or  if  at  the  Red  Cross  luetitut*  for 
the  Blind,  is  under  the  personal  supervisor 
of  the  Federal  Board  Counsellor,  Individual  i 
Bchedutes-  are  plutmed  iii  conCerenj'.e  hi— 
tween  the  counsellor  of  the  board  and  the. 
director  of  the  Rod  Cross  Institute.  If  con- 
sidered advisable,  a  man  is  permitted  to 
take  a  minimum  of  vocational  training  dur- 
ing the  period  of  prevoi:Htional  tralninfr. 

?.   Vocational    training: 

Training  for  commerciat.  professional, 
agricultural  or  industrial  activities  may  be 
arranged  through  the  supervisor  for  the 
blind  when  advisable  and  practicable.  Spe- 
cial assistance  is  given  to  the  blind  trainee 
in  the  way  of  readers  or  personal  attendants 
when  necessary.  When  advisable,  individual 
instruetion  may  be  given. 

8.  The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind — 
(Evergreen). 

The  vocational  courses  offered  at  the  Red 
Gross  Institute  are.  in  part,  as  follows: 

(ft)  Store  management  and  store  keeDtng 
ta^enable   the  man    to   open    a   small   store. 

(b(  AsrriculliirHJ  training — Poultry  hus- 
bandi-y  Hecmf  to  be  the  most  feuuible  phase 
of -rhla   course. 

(e)    Cigar  making. 

(d)    Dictaphone  operating  npd  typewriting. 

<c)    Music— VocEil    and    instnimenul. 

0.  It  !r  the  desire  of  central  cifTicc  that 
the  fullest  use  be  made  of  the  board's 
trained  workers  for  the  blind  and  those  per- 
sona who  have  seriously  defective  vision  as 
a  result  of  war  service.  Prior  to  trans- 
ci--.  ii^'M-  for  Ihe  blind. 

.  ..'.'..'    ..'..I         .u.\     full 


ferrtng  a  caB< 

doubt,   there 

exchange  of  )nrormut.i>  oiween 

the  district  vocation;-!  -.Tjoer- 

visor  for  ihe  blind,      i:        i  iirement 

doubt    as    to    hia    ability    to  "cai-ry    on"    be- 
cause   of    defective    vision,    may    be    sent    to 

Bvergrt-pn   or  elsewhere    for  a  period   of  ob- 


AND  STRIPES,SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  12, 1921. 


SANDSTAD  PICKS 
STAFFOFFICERS 

C.  S.  Colledge,  of  St.  Paul,  Will 

Be  Minnesota  Chief 

of  Staff. 


jj9 


(SpeciBl  U>  The  Stars  nndSuipes.) 
Kcnyon,   Minn.— 0.  G.  Sandstad. 
„e30ta    department    commaiidpr    of    th- 

appointments: 

Cliief  of  Statf:  C.  S.  Colledgo,  St. 
Paul;  adjutant,  J-  W.  Jotnson.  Min- 
neapolis; quartermaster.  Lorcn  Collins, 
Minneapolis;  In.peetor,  Perej  W  Ross, 
Albert  Lea;  Snatrnctor.  Frank  E.  Nelson, 
Minneapolis;  historian,  Norman  L. 
Urottc,  .Minneapolis;  personal  aide,  Leo 
v.  McHale,  Minneapolis. 

Tlic  Spanish  War  Bonus. 
Samuel  G  Iverson,  chairman  of  the 
department  loBislalii-e  committee  has 
had  bills  Introduced  in  tlic  legislature 
to  appropriate  ?476,O0U  to  pay  u  !16-«- 
raonth  bonus  to  men  in  the  State  who 
I  served  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
'  Commander  Sandstad  ivishi-s  to  have 
it  mode  plain  that  his  service  in  the 
.Stale  Senate,  mentioned  in  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  of  Keb.  5,  was  as  clerk  to 
Gov.  Burmiuist'and  not  as  Senator.  He 
has  never  run  for  a  political  offlcc. 

WANT  BOO  MORE. 

Duluth.  Minn.— E.  Porter  Alcsandtr 
Post  V.  F.  W.,  has  decided  to  launch 
a  drive  tor  601)  fOlJ  stripers  as  new 
members.  It  is  also  pla.med  to  "'Tamze 
a  woman's  auxiliary.  Both  eampaigna 
will  be  Eiven  impetus  at  a  meeting  early 
m  February.  ' 

New  oBlcers  of  E.  Porter  Alexander 
Post  are:  Commander,  Georec  E.  Eek- 
lund;  S.  V.  C,  Henry  Garter;  J.  V.  C, 
M.  McDonald;  Q.  M.,  George  J.  Sher- 
man; Adj.,  Leonard  Carter.  Mr.  Sher- 
man ia  also  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tive council  of  the  Minnesota  depart- 
ment ot  the  V.  P.  W.,  recently  organ- 
ized. 


SEVERAL  NEW  POSTS. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Commander  Fred  M. 
Hohmann,  of  Chateau  Post  Inst.tuted 
Ft,  McKeevcr  Post,  V.  F.  W.,  at  Me- 
Kcever  Clubrooms,  Valley  and  Taggart 
Streets,  Feb.  3.  ,  ■     ,■  ' 

Commander-in-Chief  Woodside  insti-; 
tuted  Cpl.  Edward  H.  Schmitt  Post,, 
V.  F.  W.,  at  Troy  Hill.  North  Slde.i 
recently.  Temporary  officers  aYc  Com- 
mander, Edward  C,  Lata;  Adj.,  Wllliami 
Bender;  Q.  M.,  A.  J.  Loch. 

The  following  officers  of  August  J. 
KUnkner  Post.  V.  P.  W..  were  installed 
at  the  last  meeting  by  John  A.  Tur«lfek: 
Commander,  John  W.  Connelly;  S.  V.  C,.j 
P.  J.  liegeman;  J.  V.  C,  F.  J.  SpirlkJ 
Adj..  Pat  A,  More;  chaplain,  Geo.  Platl; 
surgeon,  Dr.  J.  Elmer  McGee. 


DjrHERE_^ 

ingston    Soaman.    U.    S.    A,,    will    apenki 
National  officers  and  members  of  Lieut 
(Juentln    Rooaevelt   Poet   have    been    iiv 
vited      The  officers  are:  Commander,  Q, 
W.  Sullivan;    S.   V.  C.  Dr,  J,  'Schillorti 
J    V     C.  John  L.  Sharkey;    Q-  M.,  Prod) 
Rowland;     Adj.,     J.     Gallatli:     surgeon., 
Dr,  Jesse  Patten;    0.  U.,  Charles  Eeever;, 
trustees,  K.  Graham  and  J.  Rogers 
Don't  Want  Name  ChangeiJ. 
Brooklyn.       N.      ■>•.  — Bedford       Park 
Brooklyn,  was   named  for  a  commodorBj 
who    lost    three    sons    in    the    Buttle    ofl 
Long  Island..   Members  of  Mclvcr  Poatjj 
V.    F.    W.,    therefore,    won't    stand    tof 
having    it    renamed    for    a    former    par 
commissioner,  and   will   send    represent 
atives   to   protest   to   the    Board   of  At. 
dermen. 

Mclver  Post  will  install  an 
soon.  A  degree  team  has  been  otgi 
ized,  and  new  membora  will  got  it  h 
according  to  the  new  commander,  Har 
Lee  Meekias.  The  honorary  membo 
of  the  post  are  Mrs.  J.  V,  Mclvcr  and 
r.  O'Loughlin,  editor  of  the  Brookl; 
ivenlng  Journal. 


JDoStow  ,    ^AauS.s.,   J\vv\«.-r-wca.i 


FeJ, 


-rv(.a-r  , 


,  ^  '^1 


I'D  START  READING 

CLASS  FOR  BU&Oil, 

Members  of  the  class  in  •'B«>i:in-i 
ners'  Braille  for  the  Blind'"  will  meet, 
at  Xo.  142  Berkeley  street  next  Tues- 
day at  TM5  p.  m.  The  class  is  to  be 
conducted  by  Miss  Rose  Trainor  un- 
der Red  Cross  auspices,  and  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  blind  soldiers  and 
civilians.  Volunteers        to        learn 

Braille     and     tea«b     the     blind     are 
needed.  ,., 


JLa-vcnr^wce,   Mats^.,  S* 
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Georgt   ,u.  •<  aivt-rt  of  Syra^ 
Y.,  a  blind  veteran,  is  bring 
to  -»ft!  JJIU  liuiNjh>  William  jlWiof 
a    total   paralytic,   also   a   ■4<«*4ran   of 
the   27th  division. 

Hogan  was  shot  through  the  head 
in  191S  while  serving  with  the  lOSth 
Infantry.  The  last  thing  he  remem- 
bered was  crossing  himself,  think- 
ing that  his  time  had  come.  He  woke 
up  in  the  hospital,  unable  to  move 
a  muBcle  in  his  body.  Two  years  at 
Port  MoHenry  hospital,  Baltimore, 
sent  him  home  in  a  wheel  chair,         i 

Then  enters  Calvert.  The  latter) 
was  bundled  in  the  same  drive.  He' 
couldn't  lie  down  and  quit,  so  he 
went  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  univer- 
sity and  learned  to  be  &.n  expert  mas- 
seur. He  works  on  Hogan  every  day 
and  so  much  has  he  helped  that  Ho- 
gan can  now  walk  with  slight  assist- 
ance. Many  other  disabled  veterans 
arc  being  treated  by  Calvert,  and 
proclaim  him  a  wizard. 

Both  men  are  members  of  Lieut. 
Edwin  Mooney  post,  V.  F.  W.,  and 
Calvert  is  coiinty  commander  for 
Onondaga  county.  A  strange  fact 
about  Hogan's  recovery  is  that  the 
first  spark  of  feeling  that  he  felt 
since  the  day  he  was  wounded  came 
in  the  finger  that  he  used  to  cross 
himself.       He     believes    ir 


B 


JS>t^ovv,  Md-SS..    G»lob^/- 


Blind  Soldiers'  Benefit 

A  concert  under  the  aU8|>ice»--of  the 
Overseas  Club  of  Boston  will  be  given 
at  the  Copley  Theatr.^  next  Sunday 
afternoon  for  the  benciit  of  the  blind 
soldier.=  of  St  Dustans.  In  addition  to 
!ho  invitucal  p.irt  of  the  pro?;ram.  which 
will  bt"  eivcn  bv  Ho^ctta  Key,  .=oprano; 
r.  N.  Griffin,  baritone;  Mi.^s  Millicent 
(  hapman.  pianist,  and  H.  H.  Stanislaus, 
Kngiish  horn,  there  will  be  a  perform- 
ance of  a  one-act  play  by  Frederick 
Fenn.  entitled  "The  Convict  on  th'e 
Hearth."  by  members  of  Henry  Jewetfs 
company.  


IjoSfovu,    J/'iacSi.,  "Post! 


yi'i<s  Millicent  Chapman. 

For  Blind  Soldiers 

The    benefit    concert    of    the    Overseas 
Club  of  Boston,  at  the  Copley  Theatre 
Sunday    afternoon,    March    13,    for    the 
blind  soldiers  of  St.  Duncan's,  will  have 
the    assistance    of    the    Henry    Jewett  i 
Players,    and    of    the    following    rriusl-i 
clans:    Miss  Rosetta  Key,  soprano;. Mil- 1 
''.cent  Chapman,   piaalst:   H.   H.   Stanls-, 
laus,  Kngllsh  horn:  J5.  X.  Griffin,  bar:--! 
•tone.     These    are   all  .musicians    of   ex- 
perience,   well    known'   either    as    solo- 
ists or  as  members  of  great  ensembles, 
such   as   Mr.    Stanislaus   of   the    Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.   Miss  Chapman  Is 
4.  graduate  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the    Koyal    College    of    Music.    London. 
•She  has  appeared  frequently  as  soloist, 
as  accompanist  of  Emma   Roberts   and 
other  well  known  artists  in  Boston  and 
other  cities.     Her   repertory   is  catholic 
aild    extensive,    extending    all    the    wa.v 
from  hai-psichord  music  of  the  lith  cen- 
tury  to   wQrks   by   living   composers    of 
Europe  and  America. 


j3osirow,    Mauss.,    Hfc-ra-ldU- 


1)  a.w\av^.VU(^    COVN  YU  . ,    jt 
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e^urs- 


BENEFIT  CONCERT 

FOR  BLIND  SOLDIERS 


Miss   Rosetta   Key,   Soprano,   to   Be 
Assisted  by  Henry  Jewett  Players 

Miss  llosctta  Key  is  to  be  the  soprano 
at  a  benefit  concert  in  Copley  Theatre 
next  Sunday,  for  the  blind  soldiers  of 
St.  Diinstan's.  The  Henry  Jewett  play- 
ers will  assist  her  and  the  other  princi- 
Ipal  artists,  H.  H.  Stanislaus,  English 
[horn;  E.  N.  Griffin,  baritone,  and  MJSS 
Millicent   Chapman,    pianist. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  con- 
cert hopes  to  fill  the  theatre.  Tickets 
may  be  reserved  through  the  following 
members:  Mrs.  Frederick  Clark,  118 
Franklin  street,  Brookline;  Mrs.  James 
Cliff,  m  Beacon  street;  Capt.  A.  Fen- 
ton,  The  Wakefield,  38  Westland  ave- 
nue: George  F.  Taylor,  S3  Wendell 
street,  Cambridge;  U.  Upton,  32S  High- 
land avenue.  Somerville,  and  Thomas 
R.  P.  Gibb,  248  Boylston  street.  Dr.  C. 
O.  S.  Mawson  is  president  of  the  con-  ' 
cert  organization,  and  Miss  Anna  Irv- 
iag  i9  secretary.  , 


I^Jne'ag;«nicnt    ol    MiBs    Dorothy 

nrdaon  to  Ur.  George  (',  Lincoln, "Both 
of  AVhoni  Were  Active  in  Service 
Abroad,  Ha.<i  Been  .Announced 

Mrs.  Rulus  B.  Richardson,  of  Wood- 
stock,   Conn.,    announces    the    engagement 

j  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Dorothy  Hardy 
Richardson,    to   Dr.    George   Chandler    Lin. 

I  coin,   son   of   Mr.    and   Mrs.   Waldo   Lincoln 

!  of  Worcester.  Much  of  Miss  Richardson's 
life_  has'  been  spent  in  Europe,  as  her 
father,  the  late  Professor  Richardson,  was 
for  t^  years  director  of  the  American 
School    of    Classical     Studies    in    Athens, 

:  Greece. 

!    ,  During    the    war,    Miss    Richardson    was 

I  lor  five  months  in  charge  of  the  in- 
struction of  American  blinded  soldiej^  at 
Base  Hospital  No.  8.  at  SaverlS^ffi^nce, 
and  later  spent  a  year  as  a  Red  Cross 
worker  at  "fCvergreen,"  tlie  training  school 
at  Balti^nore,  Md.,   for  blinded  soldiers  and 

■i6AUor8. 

Dr.  Lincoln  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  100."  and  later  from  tha 
Harvard     Medical     School.       He     practised 

I  in  Worcester  until  May,  I'.nT,  when  he  en- 
listed as  a  medical  officer  in  the  Uni'.ed 
States  Army.  .For  twenty  months  he  was 
stationed  at  Base  Hospital  Xo.  101,  at  St. 
Nazaire,  France.  He  wa.<3  discharged  from 
the  Army  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  haa, 
since    resumed    practice    in    Worcester.       if 


NVENTION  OF 
-/BUND  MAN 

Hir>ged   Wings  Wi!!   Revolu- 
tionize Flying,  He 
Says. 


"Maxim  Kaczmarek  has  never  seen 

his  own  invention.       But  he  is  firm- 

jJy  convinced  that  it  will  supplant  the 

airplane  now  used  in  commerce     and 

Vi  war. 

Maxim  Kaczmarek  has  been  blind 
for  11  years.  But  before  that  time 
he  had  been  a  student  of  aeronau- 
tics in  all  its  branches.  He  had  in- 
vented miachines  before,  and  writ- 
pM\  books  on  the  subject  when  flyinsf 
^'/as  still  an  idea  for  a  plane  wirh  a 
liifferent  wing  equipment.  Blmd- 
p.ass  did  not  prevent  his  es.perim.en- 
tation. 

On  the  roof  of  hi.s  real  e.«=tate  of- 
{'K&,  USl  West  Chica,g-o  avenue,  with 
the  help  of  I^eonard  Kowaiski,  a  boy 
inechanic,  the  invento-  confrtructed 
h;s  aorollane."  It  was  ten  fset 
^ong,  ten  feet  high  and  weighed  90 
I  ounds.  In  his  office,  c!owns;airs.  he 
riud  a  model  of  aluminum  and  card- 
l.'-'ard,  made  by  himself,  that  deni- 
i>ngtratcd  r.ov.-  the  nxachine  worked, 
';-*y.?  the  Chicai5:o  Dpiiy  Nevrs. 

The  v.Jngs  of  the  'aerollane"  in- 
-ipad'  of  bein§-  two  parai.'el  planes 
;  ■>  ure  six  planes  set  in  a  circular  po- 
ji^ition  Ji^fe  the  wheel  of  an  o!d  tash- 
Ij'ned  Mississippi  "side  whce'er." 
I  They  were  placed  on  top  of  ihe  body 
>H'  the  machine,  supported  by  sub- 
ftantial  rods.  Each  of  thf>  six 
'i  ".iS-s  was  joined  in  the  middle  and 
'  oujd  be  opened  and  closed  like  a 
).  lok.  These  wing-.s,  declared  the 
lirventor,  are  what  will  i-evolutionize 
■-•«   aircraft  indufftrj-. 

"iFor  one  thin?r,"  he  pointed  out, 
"the  ascent  of  the  '^e^'ollane'  is  per- 
|l>ond!cu!ar  insteaS  of  horizontal,  as 
•.r,  the  ordinary  airplane.  The  wingrs 
I  n  'the  a.scent  of  the  wheel,  close  up 
;:i)rt  cut  the  iiir;  comine-  down  they 
'-Ten  up  and  'Vjush  the  air  down.  They 
Co  tl-.is  autoniaticany.'  although  they 
'•an  he  ad.iustcd  to  any  angle.  This 
cjiables  one  to  gain  the  .vtreatest  pow- 
er without  sUp  of  the  propeller  and 
jbsre  is  no  drag'  of  tl:e  pUine  at  an 
ang-le. 


i 


ij  A.y"Vi|-JTcl^.     CjWvy.,      '^UVV% 
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BLIND  MAN  DIRlJCTS 
MAKING-  OF  KITES 


Perry  T.  TT.  Hale  of  Tortland,  Former 
Tale  Football  ^tar,  at  Bed  Cross  In-i 
atitute  In   Baltimore. 


Special  to  The  Times. 

Portland,  April  8. 

Perry  T.  "W.  Hale,  the  one-time  fam- 
ous Vale  AU-AmerJcan  football  center, 
whose  home  is  hete  and  who  lost  his 
sight  in  an  explosion,  is  back  at  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Baltimore  after  an  Easter  vacation 
spent  in  this  state  Mr.  Hale  is  making 
gwod  at  the  Baltimore  institution  at 
kite-i.iaking.  He  is  turning  out  a-high 
grade  line  of  hand-made  kites,  which 
are  built  along  lines  for  which  he  has 
secured  a  patent.  Hundreds  of  these 
kites  are  being  produced  at  Evergreen, 
which  is  the  name  by  which  the  Balti- 
more school  is  known,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hale.  A  la:/;e  portion  of  the 
spacious  workshop  at  Evergreen  has 
now  been  turned  over  to  Mr.  Hale  and 
some  of  the  soldiers  v.-no  w.ere  blinded 
In  the  World  war,  and  who  are  pursuing 
studies  at  Evergreen,  are  being  hired 
by  Mr.  Hale  to  work  on  the  kites 
The  men  are  able  to  make  good  pay  at 
the  work  and  they  find  it  something  they 
can  do  without  much  difficulty,  under 
Mr.  Hale's  direction.  There  Is  a  good 
market  for  the  kites.  They  are  sold  in 
wliolesale  quantities,  and  Mr.  Hale 
travels  about  himself  with  a  guide  and 
secures  the  orders. 

Mr.  Hale  has  been  elected  president  of 
the- Student  organizatiaa'  at 'Srergrecnr 


YD  Campaign  to  End 
Tonight-Need  of 
A   More  Funds 


REMEMBER    THEIR   "BUDDIES" 

Many  substantial  checks  were  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Clarence  R.  Edwards, 
honorarj-  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
campaign,    yesterday. 

Hundreds  of  YD  veterans,  former  ser- 
vice men,  who  are  Federal  Vocational 
students  in  training,  have  sent  their 
contributions  to  bring  a  little  comfort 
to  their  disabled  comrades,  while  many 
"gold  star"  mothers  and  fathers  havu 
made  their  contributions. 

One  of  the  most  pathetlo  letters  .e- 
celved  the  past  week  was  received  tiy 
Mrs.  Edwards  yesterday  from  the 
mother  of  a  YD  boy  who  lost  his  life  in 
France,  stating  that  while  she  had  six 
small  children  and  little  money  to  give 
the  "boys,"  she  would  gladly  do  any 
necessary  sewing  for  the  disabled  men 
in  the  hospitals.  Repl>-ing  to  the  letter 
Mrs.  Edwards  told  the  mother  of  the 
YD  hero  that  her  offering  meant  more 
than  money  .because  of  the  spirit  In 
which   it   was  offered.  | 

More  Clothing  Needed 

Several  disabled  veteran;;  at  the  West 
Roxbury  Hospital  learning  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  under  which  some  of 
their  comrades  are  compelled  to  live  at 
a  number  of  contract  hospitals  of  th« 
Public  Health  Service  in  Maasachusetta, 
yesterday  pledged  en  amount  of  their 
monthly  compensation  to  aid  their 
"buddies." 

Telephone  operators  from  the  Back 
Bay  and  Main  exchanges  sent  their  con- 
tributions to  the  committee  yesterday; 
also  a  purse  collected  by  a  group  of  de- 
partment store  workers. 

More  clothing  Is  needed,  the  most  piti- 
ful case  being  that  of  a  blind,  shell- 
shocked  veteran  at  one  W^BH^fl^geet 
hospitals  in  the  State,  who  Is  without 
clothing.  There  are  a  number  of  shell- 
shocked  veterans  confined  in  a  State  in- 
sane institution  here  who  are  also  in 
need  of  clothing. 

At  least  200  more  automobiles  are 
needed  to  assure  each  veteran  a  ride 
during  the  next  four  months.  Many  au- 
tomobile owners  have  agreed  to  take 
the  veterans  out  once  a  week  during 
the  summer,  but  more  volunteers  are 
needed. 

Those  desiring  to  contribute  are  re- 
quested to  make  checks  payable  to  Mrs 
Edwards,  YD  Club,  Boston. 


The  YD  campaign  to  aid  wounde^ 
and  disabled  veterans  in  governmen 
hospitals  of  Massachusetts  ends^tof 
night.  ^  '  ^^ 

While  the  appeal  of  the  YD  work-1 
ers,  who  plan  to  care  for  more  than 
3500  veterans  still  confined  in  hos- 
pitals here,  has  received  generous 
response,  the  committee  last  night 
stated  that  it  has  not  yet  obtained 
sufficient  funds  to  care  for  each  and 
every  soldier,  sailor  and  marine  as 
had  been  planned. 


B»c>5trovv,   Hs^5S-,    He^^s^lcL-- 


(gLj^-rl  U_KK    \^%\ 


\BLlND  SOLDIER        i 
DEMONSTRATES  THAT 
HE  IS  A  LIVE  -ONE 

Riddervold  Manages  His  Own  Business" 

\-Says  Only  a  Laggard  Public  Stands 
Between  War  Blinded  and  Independence 


THE     BRAILLE     MACHINE,    TYPEWRITER     AND     FILIN>. 
MR.    RIDDERVOLD    USES 


.MET    WHICH 


^        By   B^HEL   M.  BAKER 

pROM  despair's  (Jepths  to  hope's 
heightc;  from  a  sense  of  blight 
t^  a  realization  that  things  are  not 
■wpat  they  seem;  from  tlie  darkness 
oi  the  blind  to  the  wondrous  vision' 
of  the  trained  brain— these  and  more 
are  a  part  of  the  sermon  incarnated 
ii  James  D.  Riddervold,  graduate  of 
Evergreen,  the  mercy  mission  at 
Baltimore.  A  fioblo  mission  con- 
secrated to  ministrations  lofty — the 
Red  Cross,  workin<?  in  conjunction 
with  the  government,  is  doing  its  full 
duty  to  the  heroes. 


LAGGARD  PUBLIC 

THE  OBSTACLE 

At  his  fbusiness  esiaWisUmcnt.  IfW  Mas- 
sachustts  avenue,  Cambridge,  Mr.  Hid- , 
clervoIU  every  day  of  the  week  proves ' 
that  only  a  laggard  public  staniS.s  be- 
tween the  war-blinded  and  independence. 
Kipllnp'.s  "TiJnimy  This  and  Tommy 
long'  was  held  by  many  to   have. 


off    a    gi-ouoli    in    the 


That 
j  merely    worked 

truthful  jingle. 

i     The  great  word-painter  was?  a  prophet. 
I     The  young  men  (of  whom   Boston  and 

New   Kiisland   have   it.s   sao   share)   who 

sacrificed  sisht  that  the  world  lig-hi 
'  might  remain  kindled,  are  t)eins  nes- 
1  lected  iby  the  public  they  served.    If    you 


doubt  It,  «o  to  Mr.  Kiddcrvoid.  see  him, 
near  him  and  use  your  own  eyea.  Then 
blush  for  the  publie. 

In  quest  for  a  specific  instance  of  what 
the  g-ovarnment  and  special  agencies  are 
doing  and  the  general  public  is  not. 'thei 
case  of  that  splendid  hero.  James  D. 
Riddei-vold,  was  brought  to  my  attention, 
by  the  fine  worfien  who  arc  lending  the! 
helping  hand  of  lofty  sisterhood  to  a' 
v.orthy  brother  struggling  against  a 
great  misfortune. 

Ho.  a  literal  V'ilcing,  with  only  his  firsi 
papers,  heard  humanity's  cry  when  the 
war  encompassed  America,  and  prompt- 
ly enlisted,  long  before  the  draft  had  to 


l« 


JAMES     D.    RIDDERVOLD 


sunwnon  a  part  of  the  native  born,  some 
of  whom  evaded  the  call.  With  every-j 
thing  to  live  for.  and  with  bright  civil- 
ian prospects.  Mn  Riddei-^-old  went  tOj 
the  front  and  tliere.  in  battle,  lost  the 
sight  of  both  eyes.  1 

Building  up  a  Business 

i 
He  is  now  seeking  to  estfibJish  a  bu.s!-| 
riess    Willi    which    to   .suppor;    his   young | 
•.vife  at  1030  Masa.-.chusatts  .vvpihue,  Cam- 
bridge,  as   a  tea   nnd  caitop    riiercharit. 
T    paid    him    a    visit    at    h's    -  .•Tlct;,    anj 
ihere    I    procured    the    infyiiaatipn    and 
witnessed   r\   phase'  of    Mr.    Riddervold's 
cl'oerful -efforts  to  lielp  himself. 

M'licn  .y,  oiUored  his  office  he  rose  Ip 
sjicef.  me  with  a  fordial  smile,  and  "it 
4id  nol  seeni  possible  that  the  l)lue. 
eyed  man  facing  ine  was  blind.  There 
was  absolutely  '  no  hesitancy  in  his 
movements.  After  a  friendly  handclasp, 
he  seated  himself  a'  his  desk,  with  its 
file  bo.xes.  Braille  r<  iicliine  and  other 
business  paraphernal j^,. 

Whil©  talking  with  nie  he  had  occa- 
sion to  take  an  order.  Deftly  slipping 
in  a  card  which  he  took  fi-oni  a  box  at 
his  left  f!a|id,  he  rapicUj  operated  the 
Httle  wonder  mg,chine,  the  Braille,  and 
removing  the  oard.  he  read  it  aloud  to 
Miss  R.'jnoy,  his  assistant,  who  finds  a 
great. joy  in  ministering  to  others  and 
is  helping  him  to  make  a  start  in  his 
struggle  with  the  world  of  sight.  After 
readins    t'lc   order,    he   carefully    filed   It 


a,^ay  in  one  of  the  little,  filing  drawers 
of  his  desk. 

^notl-.er    opporti.nity    to    witness    Mr.' 
Jjtlddervold's    efficiency    a.s    a    business 
^an  was  granted  me  when  a  call  came 
R)  verify  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  goods 
purchased     by     Mrs.     S--.       Opening    ^ 
drawer  on   his  right  which   contained  ai 
filing    cabinet,    he    de.xterously    ran    his 
flilgei-s    over    the    index    cards    until    he^ 
capie    to    "S,"    then    the    skilled    fingers' 
briished   over  the  tops  of  the   cards  en-i 
dosed  in   the,  folder  S  till  he   found  thej 
desired  slip  of  pasteboard;  removing  it, 
again    the    busy    fin:rors    pttssed    rapidly 
over  it.s  surface  and   as  quickly  as  you 
:>r  I  could   read   a  typewritten  copy,  he 
-.-ead.    "Mrs.    S— ,    five   pound."    of   coffee! 
■  and    tw(    pounds   of   tea,   delivered    Feb. 
If.  T'i'l,  paid."    Then  carofiiily  replacing  i 
h:-  c:ird  in   its  proper  place  and  closing' 
fie  drawer,  he  resumed  his  nortvcrsatjon 
■'  itl'  me. 

I  suivlhered  a  ga.sp  of  astonishnien,  but 
could   not   refrain    from   remarking  how 
wonderfully    clever   it    appeared    to    me 
"Mrs.   Bal?er,-   he  said,   "all  this  skiil  i^ 
due  to  my  course  of  study  at  i3.altiniore, 
wh,ere  I  learned  dictagr.ipliing,  typewrit- 
ing. buEinoos  correspondence  and  Braille 
Tlie      latter     was    invented      bv      T.ouis 
Bra!(Ie_   a  blind  Frenchman,  in   1S29      It. 
consists    of    an    en]bos.?ed    alphabe't    ini 
winch  the  characters  are  formed   by  the  I 
arrangement  of  six  dots  placed  in  an  ob- 
long of  wliich   the  vertical  side  <-ansists 
of    three    an<|the^horizuntal    of    two. 
With  different  combination.s  of  the  dots 
all  the  s,igns  and  contractions  are  made 
up.      The   soldiers   are   generally   taueht 
by   lilind   teaciiers.    These  teachers  have 
made   their    work   a    real    iaboi-  of   love. 
With    infinite   sympathy   and    tact    they 
helped    the    men    over   their   difficulties, 
and   wh.-it  has  been  acfomplished   '•    di'c 
to  the  o.forts  of  those  by  whom  the  in- 
struction was  .given.    The  U.nc;er.-:t..^Krng 
of   Braille   gives   the    blind   an    entrance 
to    the    world   of   books    and   gi'-es   back 
fronie    of    the    independence    tli<.;y    havt 
lo.st.      Books,     monthly    magazines    and 
newspapers  are  produced  in   Braille.    In 
the    national    library    for    the    blind    in 
ICngland    there   are    4.'..00()   volumes,    and 
carh  year  shows  an  increase.    Braille  la 
difficult  to  master,  but  most  men  pasa 
in  si.x  months. 

Mr.  K.iddervold  -was  a  brillinnt  excep-i 
tion,  be  having  passed  in  fou,-  months.i 
bc.><id'f:  be'oming  a  dictagraph  expert.' 
whicli  requires  liigii  speed  and  accuracy' 
on  the  typewriter. 

Making  Himself  an  Asset 

"I  keep  my  own  -ccounts,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  sell  m  /roducts.  which  are 
of  the  t)es(,  both  re, ail  and  wholesale.  1 
deliver  goods  anywhere  in  Greater  Bos- 
ton free  of  <-harge»  and  on  parcel-post 
deliveries  I  charge  only  half  the  post-, 
age.  I  ani  striving  to  make  myself  an 
asset  to  society  and  not  a  liaibility. 

"The  blint  want  an  equality  of  consid-i 
eration:    tne    men    who   gave    their   eyes 
that    the   world    might    sec    more   clearly 
are  not  winning  for  the  husksof  charity"; 
they  merely  ask  a  fair  deal. 
I  "I  do  not  wisli  to  dwell  on   the  tragi< 
side  of  the   soldiers'    loss   of   sight,   ant" 
jet    it   is   well    for   us    to    remember   th« 
wonderful    fortitude    that    has    been    re. 
quired    for    us    to    :  tart    a   new   life,    fol 
that  is  wnat  the  blind  soldier  has  had  ti 
do.    We  have  had  to  learn  to  walk  fre^ 
ly  a.gain;  we  have  had  to  learn  to  rea< 


;ind  wrTEe/'uslng  new  mcFhods  and  ap 
pliances:  we  have  had  to  learn  to  d«. 
things  without  the  aid  of  vision. 

"T  know,  of  I'ourse.  of  tlie  wontlerfu 
Perlvins  Institute  and  other  giiui'ar  nobl. 
missions  o'  love  to  the  afflicted,  main 
twinod  by  men  and  women  who  serve 
I  have  observed  universally  liie  kindnoK: 
of  the  averaKe  person  toward  a  blin( 
fellow-being  v/hen  the  kindness  consist 
cd  of  not  more  than  a  guiding  hand  in  ; 
crSwded  stieet.  I»  also  have  seen  thi 
'blind  unfortunates  In  many  parts  of  th' 
'world  bosginir  alms  or  pitifully  seekinj 
a  living:  by  selling-  smallwares.  But  de 
spite  the  efforts  of  the  lied  Cross  an< 
tli(e  federal  sovernnient,  supplemente( 
[by  I  he  devotion  of  volunteerins;:  men  anc 
women,  few  in  numbers,  but  great  ii 
apirit,  the  public  lass!" 


^ostOYV,   Mass.,  V\«fra.lJL. 


a 
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BLIND  GIVE  BASKET 

lU  fKlibll^LNT'S  WIFE 


Former  Service  Men  Also  Make  Gift 
to  Pershing 

WASHINGTON.  April  20-Bnna  sol- 
diers and  sailors  from  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore 
presented  to  Mrs.  Harding  today  at  the 
White  House,  a  basket  of  their  own 
making. 

After  having  been  received  by  Mrs, 
Harding  the  group  of  six  blind  ex- 
servico  men  presented  Gren.  Pershing  a 
hammock.  The  presentations  were 
made  by  James  E.  O'Hal-a,  formerly  of 
th©  13th  Field  Artillery. 


BoStavT.,  )\/la.56.,  Mw>o-r<.c3>>w 
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BKnd  Veteram  Call 

on  Mrs.  Harding 

ASaxIiiiiicton,  April  21. — A.  ilel- 
CK-fltinn  of  Mlnil  .so^dlerx  <ind 
•ullorH  from  tlir  Hcd  (ro.sM  I»- 
Htitute  for  the  nTfiid  »t  Haiti- 
more  presented  a  basket  iiiude 
by  blind  wtXK  veteranH  to  Mm. 
Hardlnir. 

Gcnerjil  Pe''«hhnc  ■wan  pre- 
sented   v»Hh    a    haninioek. 

The  i»reHentnHoii  s  i>  e  p  c  b  e  !• 
^viM-e  niifie   by  JamcH  D.  O'H'ira. 


.■rr  3  v:«")iwMT-3rr — >" 


Evergreen,  Jr,,  Blind  Veterans  Give  Mrs.  Harding  Basket 


The  picture  shows  James  E.  O'Hara,  blind  veteran  of  the  Thirteenth  Field  Artillery,  and  his  five  blind  com- 
panions from  Evergreen,  Junior,  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  presenting  the  President's  -wife  last 
Wednesday  with  a  basket  made  with  their  own  hands.  O'Hara's  companions  are  Peter  Lionudakis,  Francis  H. 
Young,  Charles  J.  Bronner,  Thomas  Malley  and  Oscar  M.  Simpson.  Mrs.  Harding  promised  the  delegation  that 
she  and  the  President  would  motor  to  Baltimore  to  pay  them  a  visit  some  Sunday  when  convenient. 


e-r-_ 


Bl  IJillil    lO'lf  mii'l  S   ENTERTAIN   GENERAL   ^ERSHING. 

Many  soldiers  who  lost  their  sight  in  the  World  War,  and  now 

live   on   an    estate    near   Baltimore,    present   a   hand-wovea 

hammock  to  the  general 

.  Harris  &  Bwlng. 


Jit^  ^otk,  X.  \s.,  :rL 


yv\'i,'o- 
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PRESI- 
DENT HARD- 
ING RECEIVING 
ON  THE  LAWN  OF 
THE  WHITE   HOUSE 

MISS  WINIFRED  HOLT,  "THE  LADY  OF  THE  LIGHTHOUSE," 

and  Two  Blind  Girls,  Misses  Veronica  Mazecka  and  "Jennie  Williams,  Who  Brought  Gifts 

of  a  Polly  Prim  Apron,  a  Book  Cover,  and  a  Purse   of   Silk   Brocade   in   "Harding    Blue," 

Made  by  Students  of  the  "Lighthouse,"  as  Gifts  to  Mrs,  Harding, 


SItjp  Nfm  ^ork  Stmfa 


L: ^-  .-■7I  :JT-'--VT^- 
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GENERAL 
PERSHING 

RECEIVING 
FROM  JAMES 

E.  O'HARA, 
President  of  the 
Student  Body  of 
the  American 
Red  Cross  In- 
stitute   for    the 
Blind,    a    Ham- 
tnock  Made  by 
the  Students, 
Veterans  of  the 
World  War 
Blinded  in 
Battle,    in    Ap- 
preciation of  the 
Intere.sl  General 

Pershing  Has 

Shown   in   Their 

Organization. 

(Titnrx    Wide 
World    Pilot  OH.) 


FORMER    AMERICAN    SOLDIERS    BLINDEP    IN    BATTLE 

PRESENTING  TO   MJiS.   WARREN  G.  HARDING, 

Wife  of  the  President,  a  Basket  Woven  by  Them  and  Lined  With 

"Harding  Blue."  (Times  Wide  WorUl  Photos.) 


Mct>/    '^ 


I'^ai. 


Slinded  Veterans  Explain 
To  Pershing  They  Think 
He  Deserves  Soft  Berth ^ 
Therefore  Provide  One 

WASHINGTON',  D.  C,  May  7. — Six 
soldiers,  blinded  in  France  and  now 
taking  vocational  training  at  the 
Evergreen    Institution    for    the    Blind 


itt»iUrm0mntf^To  the 
national  capital  and  met  Mrs.  Hard- 
in»,  wife  of  the  President  and  Gen. 
Pershing.  They  gave  Mrs.  Harding  a 
basket  they  had  made  themselves 
and  Gen-  Pershing  a  hammock.  Allt 
six  are  members  of  the  American  Le-  ! 
gion. 

"Black  Jack,"  in  accepting  the 
hammock,  asked  James  E.  O'Hara,! 
formerly  of  the  13th  Field  Artillery.' 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  if  there' 
was  any  significance  in  their  having  I 
chosen    a    hammock    for   h'm. 

"Tes,  sir,"  quickly  replied  the  vet- 
eran. "We  thought  you  deserved  a 
soft  bprth,  so  we  made  it  for  you." 


Me^'O  Ma^v^yy,  Coy\Y\.Me<t:iste.-r. 


W\a, 
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BLIND  SOLDIERS   LEARNING  TO   BOX. 


w^vanaan^MSk 


Z'  Tbeaei  American  service  men,   blinded   tn   th«  world   war,  numifest  but   nttle   of   their   Infirmity   In   gotag  ' 

flxroQgh  gynmaslam  training.    Fyom  the   pbotOK^a^)h   and  from  actnal  sight  of  these  men   It  is  difflcnJt  to  aee  ' 
wtiereln  they  foDow  the  Instructor  any  differently  thm  an  ordinary  class  that  has  perfect  vision.    GyTimastlo 
work  Is  the  favorite  form  of  relasstlon  at  thla  American  Red  Cross  school  Jn  Baltimore,  where  blind  veteran* 
are  betog  rehaWlltated.  J 


■bostTow,  Mclss.,   Gl^be- 


Jvu-n  e    <^^    \^%\ 


HARDING  ENTERTAINS 
2000  WOUNDED  MEN 

Blind  Soldi^ers  Excite  His 
'  '"Special  Interest 


WASHINGTON,  ,June  8  — America's 
wounded  of  the  World  War  from  hos- 
pitals near  the  Capitol  were  entertained 
today  by  President  and  Mrs  Harding  at 
a  garden  party  upon  the  south  lawn  of 
the   White  House. 

They  came  in  hundreds  by  autojnobile 
and  Army  ti-ucks  and  to  the  music  of 
airs  played  by  the  Marine  Band,  were 
pushed  in  chairs,  or  led  single  file  p,ast 
the  President  and  Mrs  Harding,  who 
stood  to  greet  each  one. 

Evergreen  Hospital,  'Baltimore,  sent 
Its  detachment  of  blind  and  practically 
all  patients  not  bedridden  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry  and  Perryville  in  Maryland,  and 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  were  present. 
[Food  in  abundance  was  served. 
!  When  the- long  line  of  almost  2000  had 
filed  by,  the  President  and  Mrs  Hard- 
jlng  mingled  with  the  crowd,  stopping  at 
random  to  speak  a  word  to  whomever 
'they  encountered.  To  the  groups  of 
blinded  men,  the  President  paid  par- 
ticular attention.  ^ 

"I  wish  I  could  restore  your  sight," 
he  said  to  one  of  these,  and  then,  no- 
ticing that  the  blinded  veteran  had  also 
lost  both  his  hands,  he  added  earnestly: 
"I  wish  «I  could  restore  your  hands, 
too." 

The  soldier  replied  cheerfully  that  he. 
was  f^lUrii  along  very  wel" 


ASSMEETING  WILL 
AROU/te  SYMPATHY 


ROUI^ 

umpton  ( 


i 
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o^aiH^ton  Citizens  Hope 
jto  ndove  Opinion  for  Care 
I  of  Disabled. 

(NORTHAMPTON.  Jure  11  — The 
;nal  meeting  of  the  Ci-'izens"  Commil- 
ee  was  held  at  Plymouth  Inn  Thurs- 
)ay  night  and  plans  were  perfected 
(or  the  massmeeting  to  be  held  in 
rohn  M.  Greene  Hal!  at  8  o'clock 
Thursday  evening.  .Tunc  16.  The  chair- 
men of  the  variou.s  committees,  will 
confer  Wednesday  evening  and  ma><e 
reports  to  the  chairman  of  the  even- 
ing:. The  following  are  the  speakers 
of  the  evening:  MaJ.  James  T.  Duane, 
state  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  C..1.  .1.  F.  J.  Herbert  of  Wor- 
cester and  FitzRoy  Anderson  0/  New 
Tork,  who  is  well  kntjwn  as  the  mov- 


Ing  spirit  of  the  massmeeting  for  the 
wounded,  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
Tork  city,   on  April  4. 

The  musical  program  Is  In  charge 
of  William  J.  Short  and  the  people 
Jhavc  every  reason  to  expect  the  best. 
|Prof.  Wilson  T.  Moog.  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department  of  mu.sic  of 
Smith  College,  will  be  organi.st  of  the 
evening.  It  i.s  expected  that  several 
drum  corps  of  the  city  will  particl- 
iPate  In  the  event.  If  possible  pictures 
[will  be  shown  at  7.45  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  meeting,  Illustrating 
the  conditions  of  former  service  men 
land  their  need  for  adequate  hospital 
care. 

Comdr.  Paulson  of  the  Legion  and 
iComdr.  Davis  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  have  pronlised  the  co- 
operation of  their  organizations  and 
the  assistance  ot  uniformed  veterans 
jwho  will  act  as  ushers.  The  auxili- 
[arics  of  the  Legion  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  have  also  enthusias- 
tically offered  their  co-operation. 
>  This  massmeeting  is  bein?  called  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
cases  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  dis- 
labled  veterans.  The  following  are 
some  Instances: 

,  Lost  both  limbs  in  service  and  wait- 
led  two  years  for  artificial  limbs  while 
he  bureaus  were  deciding  whose  task 
t  was  to  furnish  them. 
!  Totally  blinded  by  gas,  waited  six 
months  for  gTJTSTffffftit  recognition  of 
jhls  claim. 

Had   undergone   20   operations   as   a 
esult  of   service,    and    could   not   se- 
cure    government     attention     at     his 
Qome  until  it  was  too  late. 
\  A.     tubercular,     could     get     neither 
compensation  nor  hospitalization    and 
(was    forced    to    work    though    ill  '  and 
I  very   weak.     While  engaged  in  a  ma- 
i  chine  shop   he  suffered   a  serious   In- 
jury fiom   the  machinery.     The  acci- 
I  dent  was  found  to  be  due  to  his  phys- 
ical condition. 

An  advanced  tubercular  case  in  a 
contract  hospital  was  transferred  dur- 
ing the  Government's  delay  to  tlie 
County  Poor  Farm, 

A  tubercular  case  had  waited  over 
one  year  for  compensation.  Fren- 
zied with  anxiety  he  attempted  to  call 
personally  at  the  office  in  Washing- 
ton to  have  his  claim  adjusted.  At 
the  door  he  was  seized  with  pulmon- 
ary hemorrhage  and  died. 

A  tubercular  bed  patient  with  wife 
and  three  children  dependent  upon 
him  had  been  waiting  six  months  for 
his  compensation.  His  wite  and  chil- 
dren had  fallen  upon  public  charily 
and  the  patient,  like  many  others,  left 
the  hospital  to  work  for  his  family  so 
long  as  life  would  permit. 

These  are  typical — not  exceptional 
— cases,  and  the  first  essential  is  con- 
solidation. The  second  essential  is 
adequate  hospitalization  for  our  mcp- 
Of  the;  25.000  men  now  hospitalized  by 
the  Government,  almost  10,000  men 
are  in  contract ;|iospltals  over    which 
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there  Is  no  »yi(|bmatlc  nor  adequate^ 
inspection.  M^|t  of  these  men  whom| 
the  Government  has  farmed  out 
among  contract  institutions  are  tu- 
bercular and  mental  cases,  the  mosti 
eensiiive    and    critical    of    all. 

The  la.«t  Consress  provided  for, 7000 
beds,  ii  is  true,  but  the  SOOO  beds  in 
secondhand  hospitals  will  not  be 
ready  before  six  months  or  one  year, 
and'ths  4O00  bed  in  the  new  hospitals 
to  be  built  will  not  be  ready  before 
one   or   two   years. 

Twenty  thousand  men  today  are  in 
urgent  need  of  adequate  hospitallza-j 
tion.  We  inust  therefore  have  imme- 
diate ho.«pital  facilities;  5000  men  arc 
fallins:  ill  each  month  as  a  result  ofl 
service  in  line  of  duty.  By  the  closei 
of  1921  there  should  be  50,000  beds, 
■with  sheets  turned  down  ready  for^ 
use.  Expert  medical  authorities  fore-, 
jSee  a  continuing  increase,  especially 
of  tuberculosis  and  mental  cases,  un- 
til iy2S,  if  not  1930. 

Throughout  our  generation  former' 
service  men  will  succumb  to  latent 
defects  from  service.  The  discharge 
papers  of  640,000  men  show  disabil-, 
ity;  46,000  are  predisposed  to  tuber- 
culosis and  76,000  to  mental  suffering. 
Such  are  the  tragic  reserves  for  fu- 
ture  hospital   care. 

Our  disabled  former  service  meni 
are  fighting  an  unfinished  battle.  lu 
IS  the  hardest  they  have  yet  fought, 
and  it  will  be  decisive.  War  casual-! 
ties  have  not  ceased  with  the  armis- 
tice. Old  wounds  arc  reopcning,j 
latent  defects  from  service  are  caus-; 
ing  breakdown  long  after  discharge.! 
Time  means  life  or  death  to  them. 
They  do  not  ask  charity,  hut  justice.l 
They  were  our  heroes  in  1918.  I 


BLIND  HERO  TO 
OFFER  PRAYER 


Will  Open  Convention  of  Dis- 
abled Veterans 


>ETR<NT, 


DETRINT,  June  20 — A  blind  hero 
of  the  World  War  will  he  the  center 
of  .attraction  at  the  I'ormal  opening 
of  the  flrst  annual  convention  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the 
World  War,  here  on  June  27.  He  is 
Michael  Aaronson,  rabbi  and  student 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, who  as  chaplain  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  will  deliv- 
er the  invocation  at  the  first  day's 
cession  of  the  veterans. 

Rabbi  Aaronson  at  the  outbreak  of 
the   war   enlisted   and   served   in   the 


■147th  Infantry.  Both  his  eyes  were 
blown  out  when  In  the  capture  of 
Montfaucon  in  the  Argonne,  he  was 
struck  by  a  shell  as  he  was  bringing 
back  wounded   American^  soldiers. 

Capt.  Robert  S.  Marx,  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  na- 
tional president,  has  announced  that 
on  Monday,  June  27,  there  will  be  a 
reception    of   delegations. 

Tuesday,  June  28,  addresses  of 
welcome  will  be  delivered  by  Gov- 
ernor Groesbeck  of  Michigan  and 
Mayor  Couzins  of  Detroit.  Ambas- 
sador Jusserand  of  France  will  de- 
liver the  greeting  of  the  Republic  of 
France,  and  if  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing 
can  he  present  he  probably  will  make 
an  address.  Gen.  Pershing  has  no- 
tified Capt.  Marx  he  will  either  be 
present  or  send  a  personal  greeting. 

In  the  afternoon  a  parade  will  be 
held,  which  will  include  floats  vis- 
ualizing the  problems  confronting 
the  disabled  soldier  and  what  is  be- 
ing done  to  help  him.  Tuesday 
evening  there  will  be  a  French  fete 
at  Belle  Isle,  given  by  the  United 
French   Society  of  Detroit. 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  a  bus- 
iness session  and  an  address  by  Uel 
Lamkin,  director  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Mr. 
Lamkin  has  77,000  disabled  soldiers 
in  training  and  he  will  tell  about] 
their  activities. 


BLIND  HERO 
TrrtlENTER 
OF  ATTRACTION 


Detroit,    Mich.,    June    21. — A    blind 
hero  of  the  World  war  will  be        the 
center  of  attraction  at  the  fornial  op- 
ening  of  the   first  annual   convention 
of    the    Disabled    American    Veterans 
of  the  World   war,    here   on   June   27 
He    is    Michael    Aaronson,    rabbi    and 
student  of  the  Hebrew  Union  college 
CiDcinnaU,    who    a^j    chaplain    of    thp 
Disabled   .Aaneriiran    Veterans   will   de- 
Hn,"-L".  ^^"^  *''^o<^a'-'Cn  at  the  first  three' 
days    session  of  the  Veterans. 

^f^K*'^'  ^a-ronson  at  the  outbreak 
or  the  war  enlisted  and  served  in 
the  137th  In-fantry.  Both  of  his 
eyes  were  blown  out  when  in  the 
capture  of  Montfaucon  in  the  Ar- I 
gonne,  he  was  struck  by"^  a  shell  as ' 
^'^>^^'''  ^^'^•^  woj;nded\le?! 
tJ^^^^  Robert  s.  Marx,  Judge  of 
tron-,1"';^'''"'^^  ^^"'•^  °f  Cincinnatf  na- 
on  Mond.'f."^T"'  ^1%  announced  thtt 
on  Monday,  June  27,  there  will  be  a' 
recepuon    of   delegations.  * 

Tuesday,  .Tune  2S,  addresses  of  wel 
come   mi.    be   delivered    by    Soverno; 


Groesbeck  of  Michjgrtin  and  Mayor 
Couzjns      of    Detroit.  Ambassador 

Jusserand  of  France  will  deliver  tn«. 
greeting-  to  the  Republic  of  Prance, 
and  if  General  John  J.  Pershing  can 
be  present  Ire  probably  ■will  make  an 
address.  General  Pershing  has  no- 
tified Capt.  Marx  he  will  either  be 
(present   or    send    a   personal    greeting. 

In  'th*  afternoon  a  parade  will  be 
held  which  will  include  floats  visual- 
izing the  problems  confronting  the 
disabled  soldier  and  what  is  being 
dono  to  help  him.  Tuesday  evening 
there  will  be  a  French  fete  at  Belle 
'Isle,  gi%  en  by  the  United  French  So- 
ciety  of   Detroit. 

On  "Wednesday  there  will  be  a  hos- 
infss  session  and  an  address  by  Vp\ 
Larakin.  director  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  education.  Mr. 
Lamkin  has  77,000  disabled  soldiers 
in  training  and  he  will  tell  about 
their  activities. 


Bosfow,    Ma^SS.,    Po£>tl- 


J^LvC    %1-  I  ^2^1 
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OUTING  FOR  \ 
VETS  GIVES  1 
MCHJOY 

Helpless    Cripples    of 

War  Appreciate 

Rare  Treat 


Hopelessly  blind,  shell  shocked, 
with  little  chan«»wiw«er  recovering 
from  the  wounds  they  rcceivd  in 
France,  forty  World  war  veterans, 
patients  at  the  West  Roxbury  hos- 
pital, yesterday  enjoyed  an  outing 
for  the  first  time  in  many  months, 
through  the  generosity  of  Post  read- 
ers. 

j  PATHETIC  CASES 

These  boys,  shell  shocked,  will  prob- 
lably  never  know  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  but  dally  they  prepare  for  the 
attaclt  at  "zero"  hour,  continually  warn- 
ing their  nurses   and   attendants  of  the 


nifeht  raids,  high  explosives  and  bursting 
shrapnel,  their  minds  completely  shat- 
jtcred,  they  have  through  their  doctors 
'and  nurses  appealed  to  you  for  the  use, 
lof  your  automobile. 

j  Volunteers  who  answered  the  appeal 
yesterday  could  hardly  believe  that  vet- 
erans in  such  pathetic  condition  were 
actually  being  treated  in  g-overiunent 
aospitals  of  Massachusetts.  For  months 
konflned  in  closed  wards,  due  to  their  se- 
jlous  condition,  in  their  own  way,  they 
Ippreciaied  the  kindness  they  receivM 
yesterday. 

Volunteers  who  entertained  the  boys  at 
Vest  Roxbury  yesterday  were  Mrs.  S. 
V.  Lord,'BTookline  ;  Mrs.  G.- H.  Chand- 
ir,  Arlington  ;  Mrs.  C.  Moore,  Arling- 
on ;  Mrs.  Lowell  Warren,  AValtham; 
Irs.  "William  J.  Scott,  Brookline ;  and 
Miss  Marie  McCracken,  "Wellesley. 

Mrs.  Scott,  chairman  of  the  "Willing 
"Workers'  League  of  Brookline,  enter- 
tained a  group  of  the  boys  at  Nahtasket 
while  others  were  taken  on  rides, 
through  the  Blue  Hills,  the  Fenway  and 
the  north  shore,  Hugh  J.  Cox  of  the 
]South  Boston  Yacht  Club  entertained 
eight  veterans  on  a  sail  down  the  har- 
bor. 

There  are  hundreds  of  morft  such  vet- 
|erans  who  must  enjoy  at  least  one  out- 
ling  this  summer.  These  boys,  will  be 
lout  of  luck  unless  Post  readers  answer 
'the  appeal  of  these  youngsters  who  gave 
their  ail  during  the  war. 

Need  400  More  Cars 

This  afternoon  more  than  70  veterans 
at  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital  and  the 
Glen  Rock  Hospital  at  Maiden  will 
enjoy  trips  to  the  Beaches,  tha  Fenway 
I  and  the  south  shore  through  the  efforts 
of  Post  readers  who  have  made  such 
'trips   possible. 

At  least  400  automobiles  are  needed, 
in  order  that  none  of  the  1700  veteran* 
awaiting  a  rfde  shall  be  forgotten. 
Volunteers  in  the  vicinity  of  Lowell, 
Ayer,  Fitchburg  and  Nashua,  N.  H.. 
are  wanted  to  care  for  the  veterans  at 
the  Groton  Hospital,  while  efforts  are 
being  made  to  obtain  cars  near  Ded- 
ham,  Norwood,  "Walpole  and  Norfolk 
for  the  hundreds  of  veterans  at  th» 
;East   Norfolk  Hospital. 

Chance  to  Do  Great  Favor 

j  Volunteers  who  answered  the  appeal 
lof  the  veterans  yes.terclay  and  will  take 
them  on  an  outing:  today  were  Mrs. 
George  Littlofleld  of  Reading,  Mrs.  C 
E.  Girard  of  AVest  Roxbury,  Miss  Lou- 
ise Mayor  of  the  Fellsway,  Medford; 
Miss  Frances  Kissock  of  Brookline. 
George  "Worden  of  Somerville  and  E. 
B.    Perell    of   East    Boston. 

Hundreds  of  more  automobiles  ar« 
needed.  Veterans  at  all  the  hospitals 
have  appealed  to  the  Post  to  get  them 
s.n  outing.  Any  time  you  can  spar* 
your  car  for  a  co\}ple  of  hours  call  the 
Veterans'  Outing.  Editor  of  the  Post  at 
Main  7400,  who  will  make* arrangements 
for  you  to  take  as  many  veterans  as  you 
might,  care  to   eptertain. 


Eosfow,   M^^g^..  Tost  ■ 

SKSFOR 
CA^  FOR 
UDDIES" 


Blind  Veteran  Says  H 

Appreciates  Auto 

Ride 


"Though  life  itself  means  little  to 
me,  my  eyesight  gone  and  my  lungs, 
affected  through  the  gassing  I  re- 
ceived in  France,  I  want  you  to  know 
1  how  much  I  appreciated  the  ride  I, 
enjoyed  to  Nantasket  Beach  Friday.] 
Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  take 
my  buddies  there  who  like  myself 
have  not  been  out  for  nearly  two 
years  for  an  outing  next  week?" 

ALL   APPRECIATIVE 

Thla  appeal,  one  of  the  hundreds  re- 
ceived the  past  week,  dictated  to  a,' 
nurse  at  the  West  Roxbury  Hospital  bjH 
a  former  Hyde  Park  boy  who  served 
with  the  6th  Majinea  to.  Fwrn— ynBhowa 
his  appreciation  of  what  one  Post  read- 
er has  done  for  him. 

Hundreds  of  more  boys,  nearly  1450 
who  have  not  yet  enjoyed  an  outinff, 
through  th*  generosity  of  Post  readers' 
are  appealing  to  you.  Blind,  shell 
shocked,  victims  of  tuberculosis  thes* 
boys  who  gave  their  all  'ov^ej-  there": 
are   longing   for    a   ride.  ^ 

Scores  of  Poat  readers  have  generouBH 
ly  an -wered  the  veterans'  appeal.  Auto- 
mobile rides,  picnics,  week-end  partlo-t 
theatre  parties  and  other  forma  o; 
amusement  for  the  men  in  the  hospi- 
tals have  been  provided  for  by  Post 
readers. 

Veteran  organizations  are  rallying  to 
the  aid  of  their  wounded  comrades 
through  the  Post's  appeal.  James  F.; 
Mahoney  Post.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  No.  457  of  Roxbury  notified  the 
Post  yesterday  of  their  plans  to  take 
at  least  50  veterans  each  week  on  an 
outing. 

Legionnaires  at  Roslindale,  West  Rox-j 
bury,  Hyde  Park  and  Needhanv  TfhO' 
have  at  various  times  obtained  the  vet- 


erans outlnga  during  the  past  year  are 
organizing  teams  to  obtain  ipore  cars 
for  these  brave  little  fellows  still  suf- 
fering In  governmemnt  hospitals  here. 
Mrs.  Julia  M.  Eaker  of  Windham.  N. 
II.,  has  volunteered  to  entertain  TOO  vet- 
erans at  her  home  next  week.  Mrs.  B. 
F.  Lynch,  matron  of  the  Qulncy  City! 
Home,  will  entertain  25  bovB  from 
West  Roxbury  next  Thursday: 

Dustin  Downes  of  Stoneh^ftn  Is  now 
making  arrangements  forj^ntertalning 
at  least  60  boys  next  ■vpBBk.  Howard 
Quill,  a  TD  veteran  ojffeomervine,  is 
actively  engaged  In  signing  up  automo- 
biles for  at  least  30  of  his  comrades  In 
the  hospitals. 

Doctors,  lawyers  and  business  women 
have  got  the  habit.  They  are  combin- 
ing their  week  end  vacation  trips  with 
cai-ing  for  the  wounded  men.  Dr.  C.  J. 
Felsl)  of  Boylston  street  yesterday  took 
three  veterans  on  a  trip  to  East  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.  A  travelling  salesman  has  con-, 
ceived  the  Idea  of  taking  four  veterans 
each  morning  before  leaving  on  his 
daily  trip  to  various  cities  and  town  of 
New  England. 

Post  readers  who  offered  to  take  th* 
men  for  one  afternoon  were  so  Im- 
pressed that  many  of  them  are  devoting 
their  spare  time  for  the  rest  of  tfiS 
summer  that  these  boys  may  get  at 
least  one  automobile  ride  each   week. 

There  are  hundreds  of  more  boys  to 
l)e  cared  for  and  as  many  automobiles 
needed  to  fulfil  their  own  request,  an 
automobile  ride.  At  Groto^i,  East  Nor- 
folk, Sterling  and  Pepperell  and  a  score 
of  smaller  hospitals,  the  boys  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  an  automobile  ride.  i 
Post  readers  who  Joined  •  the  honor,' 
roll  yesterday  in  offering  the  use  of 
their  cars  were  G.  L.  Forbes,  Allston  ; 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Rawson,  Cambridge ;  Mrs. 
H.  McKeen,  Dorchester ;  Mrs.  A.  Ls 
Ballard,  Allston;  H.  M.  Hutchlns,  Somi 
erviUe  ;  G.  Burdick,  Maiden  ;  Ralph  "VV, 
Tenneyson,  J.  S.  Holliday,  Dorcliesterl 
and  J.  Robert  Boomer  of  Newburj( 
street,  Boston. 

While  the  Poat  does  not  encourage  th^ 
solicitation  of  funds  for  the  renting  o< 
cars  for  the  veterans,  five  veterans  will 
enjoy  an  afternoon's  ride  through  the 
?5  received  from  Mrs.  C.  L.  Rand  an(| 
her  daughter,  Miss  Edith  Rand  of  78 
Orchard  street.  Maiden. 

Call  the  Veterr.n.V  OuMiig  .E-:'llor  of] 
4ii6  P.. 't  r.t  Main  74l'\  ai\^,i<'.t  tiUrv.in,^SI^ 

SrraTis'enioTs   for   you   lo   f.-ka  tno   cTIs^ 
blod  men  for  an  ouUng.        ,^ 


AMERICAN  LEGION  PUSHES 

FIGHT  FOR  PROPER 

CARE  OF  INJURED 

^/fhnster  Mass  Meeting 
-To  Be  Held  on  Common 
For  Disabled  War  Vets 


In  a  statement  givon  oi't  today. 
State  Commander  .lamt-.^  T.  Duane. 
talking  up  the  fight  of  the  thousands 
o-{  Veterans,  some  of  whom  are  daily 
COiiiniitting  suicide  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  government  to  nroper- 
'ly  care  for  them,  bitterly  a'^sails  the 
gOvernTnent  War  Risic  iJureau  and 
Holds  them  personally  responsible 
Ifor  these  boys'  actions. 
I  'While  these  lads  are  literally  eat- 
ing their  hearts  out  vs'P.iting  for 
promised  relief  from  Washington, 
the  offiiciaUs  of  the  War  rjisk  Bu- 
reau are  going  their  reguliif  "federal 
gymnastics"  indiscriminaf;ly  cutting 
down  the  veterans'  ^onii-ensation 
and  forcing  them  to  live  iji  contract 
hospitals  where  they  rece-vo  little  or 
no  attention. 

Cites  Cases 
Comm'r  Duane  cites  many  cases 
for  his  stand.  In  one  contract  hos- 
pital at  East  Norfolk  wh<»re  there 
are  68  tubercular  patients  there 
were  found  to  be  only  two  reclining 
chairs  in  which  the  boys  could  take 
air.  These  chairs  were  the  personal 
property  of  two  patients  who  found 
it  necessary  because  of  their  failing 
strength  to  have  a  loungin.g  chair  or 
to,  .He  in  a  close  room  away  from  the 
air  and  sky. 

"  Every  day  wounded  nnen  and  their 
fajTnilies  crowd  the  legion  headquar- 
ters at  the  State  House  or  find  their 
way  to  Commr.  Duano's, office  in  the 
Ford  building  to  relate  their  pitiful 
tales  of  dire  distress  brought  about 
by  what  seems  to  them  government 
pfersecution  of  these  men  who  gave 


Ithelr  strength  and  manhood  to  the 
I  country,  which  now  seems  to  be 
[crushing  them  with  thoughtlessness 
'and  almost  cruelty.     .  i 


|COxMMANDER    JAMKS    T.    DU.\XE 
Who  Takes   Up  Plea  for  Tliuiisands 
of  Veterans  Seemingly  Deserted  by 
I     the  Government.  »^ 

h^ _ . Sfe 

I    .  Blames  Washington 

]  "^  "The  Bureau  of  the  War  Risk  at 
[Washington  is  responsible  for  this," 
says  Commr.  Duane.  ''They  work 
I  mechanically,  automatically,  with  no 
I  heart  or  consideration.  They  take 
;  compensation    away    from    the    men 


in  the  honpUala,  although  this  is 
contrary  to  law.  They  never  Inves- 
tigate. It  was  the  call  oc  the  heart 
that  ursed  the.se  soldiers  to  flght  so 
that  they  became  the  pitiful  wrecks 
they  are."  _  , 

Aided  by  the  Boston  Telegrams 
fleht  for  better  conditions  for  these 
veterans,  the  American  ^-egion  Is 
pushing  plans  to  help  'hem  and 
Commr.  Duane's  present  work  Is  but 
the    continuation    of  a   long   experl-| 

^"one  poor  fellow.  aft«.r  spending 
28  months  in  the  hospital  unable  to 
receive  compensation,  although  h^s 
b^dy  was  torn  to  piece,  bv  bullets 
dragged  himself  to  the  director  of 
war  Risk  Insurance  at  Washington 
fearing  for  his  wife  and  children. 
Sft  before  he  could  tell  >-«  fo^M 
dropped  dead  from  a  broken  heart 

While   mgratitude   is   killing  these 
boys,   the  AVar  Risk  Bureau  is  con 
ducting  a  ruthless  campaign  of  cut- 
Ung   compensation   with   no   hope   of, 
^J^Jeal.     At  the  U.  S.  PubUc  Health 
•Hospital   No.    34    in    East   Norfolk 
poor    Italian    epileptic     patient     w« 
arbitrarily   cut   In   his    compensatioi  _ 
'from    $80   to   $8,   while   another   poor 
fellow  who  is  dying  from  the  effects 
of  being  gassed   in  the  Araronne  for- 
ests had   his  compensation  cut  from 
$40   to   $20    a   month   while   his  sick 
wife  and  nine  months'  old  baby  were 
almost     starving     with     no-      visible 
means  of  support.  i 

There  are  hundreds  of  like  cases 
throughout  the  state.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  sufficient  hospitals  the, 
government  has  made  contracts  with 
private  hospitals  to  provuV.^  care  and 
treatment  for  the  boy.^.  The  rate 
paid  these  hospitals  is  i3  a  day  and 
is  a  purely  business  proposition  with 
the  authorities  of  the  hospitals  and 
as  a  result  these  veterans  receive  on- 
ly a.  so-called  commercial  attention. 
Blind  Are  Victims 

is   charged,    are   viewed    with    suspi-l 
cion    and    thus    hundreds    of    totally 
disabled  veterans  are  forced  to  fore-j 
go  compensation  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  government  to  make  prop- 
er investigation.  , 
Aroused    by   these   conditions,    the' 
Massachusetts  American  Legion,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Commr.  Duane, 
is  planning  a  monster  mass  meeting' 
>at  the  Parkman  Bandstand  this  week 
to  protest  against  existing  conditions 
and     to   urge    the    passage    of     the 
"Sweet    Bill"    now    before    Congress, 
which  they  believe   will  remedy  the 
present  situation.     A  committee  has 
'been  appointed  and  all  the  veterans 
available    are    being     mustered     to- 
gether to  give  a  united  protest  to  the 
recent  order  of  the  Controller  of  the 
Treasury    at   Washington    to    reopen 
the  claims  of  15,000  permanently  dis-j 
abled  veterans,  | 


Bosto*^.,     Ma.S3.,   Post: 
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SIXTY  BAY 
STATE  VETS 
ON  OUTINGi 


Many  Respond  to  Call' 
of  Disabled 


Soldiers . 

— i 


Post  readers  are  going  "over  the 
top"  for  the  wounded  and  disabled 
veterans  in  government  hospitals  in 
Massachusetts. 

Sixty  Bay  State  heroes,  mrny  of 
them  blind,  crippled  and  badly  shell- 
sHWi'l^^cnjoyed  automobile  ridesi 
through  the  Fenway,  along  the  north' 
and  south  shores  and  other  places 
through  the  generosity  of  Post  read- 
ers yesterday. 

CONTINUING    GOOD    WORK 

Volunteers  who  loyally  responded  to 
the  veterans'  appeal  for  an  outing  last 
week  are  continuing  their  good  work. 
At  least  SO  volunteers  who  entertained 
veterans  last  week  are  devoting  at 
least  two  afternol>ns  each  week  to  the 
comfort  and   enjoyment  of  the  boys. 

Veterans  at  Parker  Hill.  West  Rox-, 
bury;  Glen  Rock  and  Chelsea  Naval! 
'Hospitals  are  being  taken  out  as, 
quickly  as  cars  can  be  obtained.  Vol- 
unteers are  needed  to  care  for  the  boys 
at  the  Groton  and  East  Norfolk  Hos- 
pitals, who  have  not  yet  enjoyed  an 
outing. 

The  veterans'  appeal  for  a  ride  has 
touched  the  hearts  of  Post  readers, 
who  during  the  past  week  have  cared 
for  more  than  550  veterans.  There  are 
still  14C0  of  these  brave  fellows  whoi 
gave  their  all  overseas  anxiously| 
waiting  for  some  Good  Samaritan  toi 
take  them  on  an  outing.  ' 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Kimball  of  Maiden,; 
the  mother  of  three  overseas  veterans, 
has  arranged  an  outing  for  50  veterans 
at  Pigeon  Cove,  Gloucester,  tomorrow. 
Mrs.  Julia  M.  Baker,  at  Windham.  N. 
H.,   plans    to   entertain   100   veterans   at 


her  suinmer  home  this  week.  Mrs.  B. 
F.  Lynch,  at  Quincy,  has  volunteered 
lo  take -25  boys  from  West  Roxbury  tO: 
her  summer  home  at  Hough's  Neck 
Thursday  for  an  all-day  outing  and 
clambake. 

The  following  group  of  legionnaires 
and  business  men  from  West  Roxfiury, 
Roslindale,  Hyde  Park  and  Needham 
are  going  to  take  as  many  boys  each 
week  for  the  rest  of  the  season  as  they 
can  obtain  cars  for:  Herbert  R.  Morse, 
.Tohn  A.  Johnson,  W.  G.  Richardson, 
C.  E.  Cummings,  Harry  A.  Oilman^ 
•John  T.  Hosford,  Oscar  A.  Thayer,  B. 
C.  Lane,  Eric  Nissfti,  A.  B.  Norton,  Dr. 
WalSo  Horton,  A.  L.  Fitch,  Warren  E. 
Freeman,  Donald  Whittemore,  H.  A. 
Hopkins,  F.  R.  Ellis,  A.  T.  Byrnes,  O. 
S.  Staples,  Dr.  F.  B.  Stevens  and  Wal- 
ter K.  Queen. 

Other  volunteers  who  joined  the  Post 
honor  roll  yesterday  and  will  care  for 
veterans  this  afternoon  are:  Miss  Bessie 
Puttie,  West  Newton;  Miss  Doris 
Runck  of  Brookline,  F.  M.  'McKeen  of 
Dorchester  and  Miss  Helen  Farrington 
of  Somerville. 

Hundred.s  of  more  automobiles  Pre 
needed.  The  appeal  of  at  least  3400  dis- 
abled veterans  must  be  answered. 

Call  the  Veteran's  Outing  Editor  of 
the  Post  at  Main  7400  and  let  him  make 
arrangements  for  you  to  take  as  many 
veterans  as  your  car  can  accommodate 
for  a  little  fresh  air  and  sunshine  this 
week. 


d-w«a4-5-tr     G>^     »1  2/1. 
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=IELD  DAY 
HELD  FOR 
DISABLED 


NEPHEW  FIGHTS  WILL 
THAT  LEAVES  MONEY 
TO  BLINDED  IN  WAR 


Amelia  Ratcliffe  Left  $2000 
of  $5000  Estate  to  Sight- 
less Soldiers 

Judge    .\Iayhew   R.    Hitch   yesterday 
afternoon    heard    the    petition    for    the  ' 
allowance  of  the  will  of  Amelia  Rat-  ! 
>  liffe,  who  died  in  Fall  River,  Jan.  13,  i 
1921.      Allo-wance   of   the"  will   is  con-' 
tested   by  a  nephew,  Aaron  Dickinson 
of  Fall  River,  on  the  three  g^rounds  of 
undue    influence,    unsound    mind,    and 
an  instrument  secured  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  Albert  E.  McGrath 
of  this  city  appeared  for  the  will  and 
Moses   Entin    of  Fall    River   appeared 
for  the  contestant. 

The  testator  died  at  C9.  In  her  will 
disposing  of  an  estate  of  between 
$4,000  and  $5,000,  .she  beqtveathed 
$2,000  to  tUeJafiiLjliifi^d  iTi  the  war, 
half  to  the  bliiide"  oP'^hc  American 
army  and  half  to  the  so  ;i,fr|;ted  who 
,  served  in  the  BrUish^yjjyj^^^^^^^^^ 


Over     100     Veterans 
EnjSy  Outing  at 
y  *\AVindham 

Summer  residents  of  Windham, 
Derry  and  Salem,  New  Hampshire, 
headed  by  Mr.s.  Julia  M.  Baker,  yes- 
terday staged  a  field  day  and  bar- 
^;ecue  for  more  than  100  wounded 
and  disabled  veterans  from  Parker 
Hill  and  West  Roxbury  hospitals  at 
Windham,  with  the  aid  of  a  score  of 
f'ost  readers,  who  furnished  the  au- 
tomobiles for  the  occasion. 


DANCE  AND  SWIM 


Dancing:,  swimming,  motor  boating 
a-ind  an  elaborate  dinner  served  in  a 
pine  grove  at  Grey  T^odge,  the  home 
of  Mr.s.  Baker  at  Windham,  featured 
the  gala  day  enjoyed  by  .the  tli.sabled 
men  on  their  visit  to  New  Hampshhe 
i  esterday. 

I-eavIng  Boston  early  yesterday,  th-* 
veiprans.  many  of  them  slipll-shorke.l 
and  limbless,  made  the  trip  to  Wind- 
barn  In  about  two  hours,  where  from 
11  o'clock  until  early  last  evening  they 
Inrkftd  nothing  In  the  nature  of  enter- 
tainment, food  and  recreation.  Molor 
boat  rides,  dancing  and  a  .seven-plere 
orchestra  provided  amusement  for  many 
of  the  boys,  while  others  able  to  go 
Rwlmming  splashed  about  Corbett's 
Pond,  surrounding  Gray  LioAge,  during 
the   afternoon. 

Candy  and   Smokes  Given   Out 

Auxiliary  member.s  of  the  Lesl<»r 
W.  Chase  t.*gion  Post  of  Deiry.  N.  H  , 
Visited  the  boys,  distributing  candy, 
""mokes  and  fruit,  also  lea\  ing  buii- 
idreds  of  boxes  containing  cigarettes, 
candy,  cake,  etc.,  to  be,  distributed  to 
bed  patients  In^tbe  hospitals  who  were 
unable    to    enjoy    the    outing. 

Ariiong  the  many  volunteer.s  who 
brought  sunshine  and  happiness  into 
tbp    lives    of    the.so    disabled    boys    ves- 


tcrday  were  Mr«.  Carrie  J. 
Mrs.  Georpe  Clark,  Mrs.  Webster 
Karnes.  Mrs.  Dana  .Seaver\ .  Mrs.  Allca 
Waterbur.v.  Mrs.  Irving:  DeCater,  Mrs. 
George  Coburn.  Mrs.  Arthur  Nesmlth, 
Mrs.  .Mice  Tohnson.  Miss  Bessie  Kmer- 
foh  and  Miss  Annel  Nessinger. 

Readers    Volunteer    Cars 

Post  readers  wlio  \olunteered  their 
cars  to  take  the  Iwys  on  the  outing 
were  Mrti.  .John  Daniel.  West  Roxbur>'; 
Mrs.  C.  LaChance.  Quinc.v;  Mrs.  M. 
Ranck.  Brookline;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Col- 
lins. Lynn:  Mrs.  Jame«  T.  Da\ls,  Brook- 
line;  Mrs.  Cliarles  K.  Durgin.  Brook- 
line;  Miss  K.  B.  Koberlson.  Brooliline:  i 
A.  L.  'Whittemore,  Nahaiit;  Ben-' 
Jainin  Stern.  Boston;  Ma.vor  Benjamin 
F.  Haines.  Medford;  .1.  S.  Jiolllklay, 
Dorchester;  AVllliani  T,.  Buckley, 
Quincy;'  G  II.  Kallon,  Ito.sllndale;  J. 
Robert  Boomer,  Bdston.  and  Colonel  II. 
I^.    Moree   of   West    Roxbury. 

Other  Post  readers  who  entertained 
disabled  men  on  outings  yesterday  were 
Mrs.  Louise  Choate  of  Qiiinoy.  who  en- 
tertained 14  patients  of  the  West  Rox- 
bur.v  Hospital  at  her  home  and  later  on 
an  automobile  ride  along  the  south 
shore.  Mrs.  George  Darling  of  Rox- 
bur.v  entertained  nine  patients  from  the 
Parker  Hill  Hospital  on  another  outing 
at   Gloucester. 

Post  readers  are  now  planning  week- 
end tVips  Tor  the  bdind,  shell  shocked 
and  disabled  AeteraffS*^  the  hospitals 
who  have  not  yet  enjoyed,  an  outing. 
Automobile,  motor  boat  and  yacht  own- 
ers anxiou.s  to  tal<e  the  veterans  for  an 
outing  are  requested  to  call  the  Vete- 
rans' Outing  Kditor  of  the  Post  at  Main 
7100.  who  will  make  nU  arrangements 
with    the   hospital  _autHp|1f In,    ]  a. 


J5r  uci<rc|a>0Tt^  ,    Cgywy.,  ^^ynes- 


BLIND  MAN       C^  V 
StiCGESSFUL 
IN  BUSINESS 


Chicago,  Aug:.  20. — ^The  Corporal 
Christen  Pouleen  of  the  United  States 
Marines,  hsa  discharged  from  an  army 
hospital  In  February,  1919,  meant  be- 
ginning life  anew — ^the  life  of  a  blind 
man.  In    two    years    time,    he    has 

completed  that  readjustment  and  to- 
day Poulscn  is  in  the  fuel  and  feed 
business  in  Chicago,  does  a  full  day's 
work  every  day  and,  with  the  aid 
of  h43  wife,  is  taking  a  correspondence 
course    in    business    management. 

Ponlsen  was  with  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment of  the  Marines  when  a  few  thou- 
sand troops  were  chosen  from  the. 
vanguard  of  the  American  Army  to ' 
help  block  the  German  advance  on 
Paris  in  June,  1918.  The  Sixth  Ma- 
rines gave  their  aid  to  the  allies,  but 
among  those  w^ho  were  left  on  the 
battlefield  was  Corporal  Poulsen,  ful- 
ly conscious,   but   bleeding  and  sight- 


I'eBs  from  the  burst  of  a  high  explosive 
shell.  Poulsen  was  wounded  Just 
ona  year  to  a  day  from  the  date  he 
enlisted.  He  has  been  totall  blind 
ever   since. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the 
army  hospital,  Poulsen  entered  Ever- 
green, the  Red  Cross  school  for  the 
Blind,  in  Baltimore.  There  he  took 
courses  in  typewriting.  Braille.  Eng- 
lish, Civics  and  learned  to  make  small 
useful  articles.  He  was  getting  $80 
a  month  from  his  War  P^isk  Insurance 
but  wanted  to  earn  his  own  living  in 
addition. 

A  year  later  his  father  offered  to 
give  him  work  in  his  feed  store  in 
Chicago.  Young  Poulsen  entered  the 
office  and  began  to  learn  to  take  or- 
ders and  direct  deliveries.  Today  he 
is  a  full  partner  in  his  father's  busi- 
nesa  Now  he  feels  that  he  needs 
still  further  technical  training  In  busi- 
ness and  has  begun  a  crrespondence 
course  under  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  He  is  study- 
ing this  course  in  his  spare  time,  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife  who  he  married 
last  year  and  who  now  acts  as  his 
reader.... 


en  SOLDIER 

\  Msmm 

LIFE  ANEW 

Marine  Wounded  in  June, 

1918,  Is  Mal(ing  Success 

of  Business. 


Chicago,  Aug.  19. — To  Corporal 
Christen'  Poulsen,  of  the  United  Stated 
Marines,  his  discharge  from  an  «rm>J 
hospital  in  February,  1919,  meant  be4 
ginning  life  anew — the  life  of  a  blind 

pleted  that  readjustment  and  today! 
Poulsen  is  in  the  fuel  and  feed  busi- 
ness in  Chi'ago,  does  a  full  day's  work 
every  day  and,  with  the  aid  of  his 
wife,  is  taking  a  correspondence 
course  is  business  management. 

Poulsen  was  with  the  sixth  regiment 
of  the  marines  when  a  few  thousand 
troops  were  chosen  from  the  Vanguard 
of  the  American  rmy  to  help  block 
^he ^German  advance  on  Paris  in  Juno. 
The   sixth    marines   gave    their 


1918. 

aid  to  the  allies,  but  amonglhose  who 
were  left  on  the.  battlefield  was  Cor- 
poral   Poulsen,     fully     conscious,     but 


'bleeding  and  sigiitless  from   the  burst 
of    a    high    explosive    sheH.       Poulseri* 
WHS  wounded   just  one  year  to  a    day 
from    the    date    he    enlisted.      He    has 
been   litally  blind   ever  since. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the 
army  hospital,  Poulsen  entered  Kver- 
green,  the  Red  Cross  school  for  the 
blind,  in  Baltimore.  There  he  took 
courses  in  typewriting,  Brallie,  EJ.ns- 
lish.  civics  and  learned  to  make  small 
useful  articles.  He  was  getting  $80  a 
month  from  his  war  risk  insurance, ' 
but  war?ted  to  earn  his  own-  living  in 
addition. 

A  year  later  his  father  offered  to 
give  him  work  in  his  feed  store-,  in 
Chicago.  Young  Dmilson  entered  the 
offlce  and  began  Ao  learn  t-o  take  or- 
ders and  direct  deliveries.  Today- he 
is  a  full  partner  in  his  father's  busi- 
ness. Now  he  feels  that  he  needs  still 
further  technical  training  in  busines>- 
and  has  begun  a  correspondence 
[Course  under  the  federal  board  of 
vocational  education..  He  is.  studying 
this  course  in  his  spare  time,  with  the 
aid  of  his  wife,  whom  he  married  last 
year  and  who  now  acts  as  his  reader. 


feigJiiress  from  the  burst  of  a  high  ex- 
plosive shell.  Poulsen  was  wounded 
Just  one  year  to  a  day  from  the  daU 
he  enlisted.  He  has  been  totally  blind 
ever  slnct'".. 

I  Following  his  discharge  from  th« 
I  army  hospital,  Poulsen  entered  Ever- 
I  green,  the  Red  Cross  sfehool  for  the 
;  Wind,  in  Baltimore.  There  he  took 
courses  iln  typewriting,  Br.^llle,  Kng- 
lish,  civics  and  learned  to  make  smaJl 
useful  articles.  He  was  getting  $Sn  a 
month  from  his  war  risk  in.iurance,  but 
lyanted  to  earn  his  own  living  in  addi- 
tion. 

A  year  later  his  father  offered  tv 
give  him  work  in  his  feed  store  la 
Chicago.  Young  Poulsen  entered  th« 
office  and  began  to  learp  to  t.ike  or- 
ders and  direct  deliveries.  Today  he  la 
a  full  partner  in  his  father's  business. 
Now  he  feels  that  he  needs  still  fur- 
ther teohnicaJ  training  in  business  and' 
has  begun  a  correspondence  course  un- 
der the  federal  hoard  for  vocational 
education.  He  is  studying  Uiis  course 
in  his  spare  time,  with  the  aid  of  hia 
wife,  whom  he  married  last  year,  and 
who  now  acts  as  his  reader. 


LID  VETERAN 
I    WINS  SUCCESS 

After  ^ocattOttar    Course 
Becomes      Partner      in  ~ 
Fuel  and  Feed  Store 


LOST  HIS  SIGHT  IN 

BATTLE  IN  FRANCS 


CHICAGO,    Aug.     19— To     Corp. 

Christen     Poulsen     of     the     United 

States  marines,  his  discharjje  from 

,  an  army  hospital  in  February,  1319, 

■  meant  beginning  life  anew — the  lifs 

of  a  blind  man. 

In  tw.o  years'  time  he  ha.s  completed 
thiat  readjustment  and  today  T'oulsen 
is  in  the  fuel  and  feed  btisiness  in  C^'i- 
cago,  dees  a  full  da\'s  work  every  day 
p,nd,  witli  the  .'lid  of  hi.s  wife,  is  takini? 
a  correspondence  course  in  business 
managemtnt. 

Blinded  by  a  Shell       ^ 

Poulsen  was  with  the  6th  regiment 
of  the  marines  when  a  lew  thousand 
troops  w-ere  choseen  from  the  vangu,"wd 
of  the  American  army  to  help  biocic 
the  German  advance  on  Paris  in  June, 
1918.  Tlie  6th  marines  gave  their  aid 
to  the  allio.s.  but  among  those  who  wer« 
left  on  the  battlefield  was  Corp.  Poul- 
sen,   fully    conscious,    but   bleeding  and 


ilissi  Soldier  Now 
Successful  Man  io 


j  Chicago,  Aug.  2.i. — To  Corporal 
Christen  Poulsen  of  the  United  States 
marines,  his  discharge  from  an  array 
hospital  in  February,  1919.  meant  be- 
ginning life  anew — the  life  of  a  blind 
man.  In  two  years'  time,  iie  has 
completed  that  readjustment  and  to- 
day Poulsen  is  in  the  fuel  and  feed 
business  in  Chicago,  does  a  full  day's 
work  every  day  and.  with  the  aid  of 
his  wife,  is  taking  a  correspondence 
course    in    business   management. 

Poulseu  was  with  the  Sixth  regi- 
!  merit  of  the  marines  when  a  few 
jthousand  troops  were  chosen  from  the 
Ivaiiguard  of  the  American  army  to 
help  block  the  German  a'jvance  on 
Paris  in  June,  1918.  The  Sixth  Ma- 
rines gave  their  aid  to  the  allies,  but 
among  tliose  who  were  left  on  the 
(battlefield  was  Corpoi'al  Poulsen,  ful- 
|ly  conscious,  but  bleeding  and  sight- 
less from  the  burst  of  a  high  explo- 
sive .shell.  Poulsen  was  wounded  just 
one  year  to  a  day  from  the  date  he 
fenllsted.  He  lias  been  totally  blind 
ever    since. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the 
army  hospitaf,  Poulsen  entered  Ever- 
green, the  Red  Cross  school  for  the 
blind,  in  Baltimore.  There  ho  tor-k 
courses  in  typewriting.  Braille,  Eng- 
ilish,  civics  and  learned  to  make  small 
useful  articles.  He  was  gt-tting  $S0 
a  month  from  his  War  risk  insur- 
ance but  wanted  to  earn  his  own  liv- 
ing  in   addition. 

A  year  later  his  father  offered  to 
give  him  work  in  his  feed  store  in 
Chicago,  ^'oiuig  Poulten  entered  the 
.Sffice  and  began  to  learn  to  take  or- 


dCrs  and  direct  Uellvciies.  Toda^l 
he  ia  a  full  partner  in  his  faOier's 
business.  Xow  he  feels  that  he  needL- 
still  tinther  technical  training:  In  busi- 
'.icsK  and  has  betrun  a  correspondence 
ccurse  under  Uip  Federal  board  for 
vocati-:nal  eJo.ation.  Ho  is  study- 
ing this  course  in  his  spare  time, 
with  the  aid  of  his  wife  whom  he 
married  last  year  and  who  now  acts 
is  his  reader. 


^ 


BLIND  VETERAN 
WINS  SUCCESS 

CHICAGO,  Aug.  19— To  Corp.; 
Christen  Poulsen  of  the  United 
States  marines,  his  discharge  from 
an  army  hospital  in  February,  1919,; 
meant  beginning  life  anew — the  life] 
of  a  blind  man. 

In  two  years'  time  he  has  completedj 
that  readjustment  and  today  Poulsen 
Is  in  the  fuel  and  feed  business  In  OhI-| 
cago,  does  a  full  day's  work  every  day 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  is  taking* 
,a  correspondence  course  in  business 
^anagremont. 

i  Blinded  by  a  Shell 

Poulsen  wTis  w^ltli  the  6th  regiment 
of  tffe  marines  when  a  few  thousand 
troops  were  ohoseen  from  the  vangruard 
of  the  Am«ric5an  army  to  help  bloick 
the  German  advance  on  Paris  in  June, 
1818.  The  6th  marines'  gave  their  aid 
to  the  .illi«»s.  but  among  those  who  were' 
left  on  the  battlefleUl  was  Corp.  Poul- 
een,  fully  conscious,  but  bleeding-  and  j 
sigihtldss  from  the  burst  of  a  high  ex- 
plosive shell.  Poulsen  was  wounded  ■ 
just  one  year  to  a  day  from  the  date  ] 
he  --nllsted.  He  has  been  totally  blind  | 
ever  since. 

FollOAving  hi.s  discharge  from  the 
army  hospital,  Poulsen  entered  Ever- 
green, the  Red  Cross  school  for  the 
Mind,  In  Baltimore.  There  he  took 
courses  in  tjTX^writlng,  Bralllo.  Eng- 
lish, civics  and  learned  to  make  small 
useful  articles.  He  was  getting  $80  a 
month  froon  his  war  risk  insurance,  but 
wanted  to  earn  his  own  .iving  In  addi- 
tion. 

A  yeai-  later  his  father  offered  to 
give  him  work  in  his  feed  store  in 
Chicago.  Young  Poulsen  entered  the 
office  and  began  to  learn  to  take  or- 
ders and  direct  deliveries.  Today  he  Is 
a  full  i>artner  in  his  father's  business. 
Not*-  he  feels  that  he  needs  still  fur- 
ther technical  training  in  business  and 
has  begun  a  correspondence  course  un- 
der the  federal  board  for  vocational 
c-ducation.  He  is  studying  this  course 
In  his  spare  time,  with  the  aid  of  his 
wlfo,  whom  he  married  last  year,  andi 
who   now  acts   as   his  reader.  I 


THREE   CONTESTANTS   iX    HINGHAM  DOLL  CARRLAGE  PARADE. 
The  parade  was  a  part  of  the  lawn  partv  given  on  Hing  ham  Common  yesterday  by  Guild  Temple.  Pythian  Sisters, 
to  raise  funds  for  the  blind  and  shell-shocke<l  soldiers.     There  were  28  entrants  in  the  parade,  and  they  were  all  so 
food  thai   each  little  molliiii'  wu*  ^«jh  a  prir.t.     In  this  group  are,  left  to  right:  Dorothy  Maguire,  Katherine  Hough 

and  Ruth    Ahearn. 


Is  - 


^ 


yv  vO- 


Ma,ss,  ,  I-f< 


e.vvv^- 


iXyo-rcester,  )V\a^3S.^  Gia>-;^etir<^. 


BLIND  SOLDIER 
WORKS  DAYS  AND 
STUDIES  NIGHTS 

CHICAGO. — To  Corporal  Christen 
Poulsen  of  the  United  States  marrfies, 

^  his  discharge  from  an  army  hospital 
in  February,  1919,  meant  beginning 
life  anew — the  life  of  a  blind  man. 
In  two  years  time  he  has  completed 
that  readjustment  and  today  Poulsen 

,  is  in  the  fuel  and  feed  business  ini 
Chicago,  does  a  full  day>  work) 
eveTy  day  and,  with  the  aid  of  his' 
■wife,  is  taking  a  correspondence 
course   in   business  management. 

Poulsen  was  with  the  Sixth  regi- 
ment of  the  marines  when  a  few 
thousand  troops  were  chosen  from 
the  vanguard  of  the  American  army 
to  help  block  the  German  advance 
on  Paris  in  June  1918.  The  Sixth 
marines  gave  their  aid  to  the  allies, 
but  among  those  who  were  left  on 
the  battlefield  was  Corporal  Poulsen, 
fully  conscious,  but  bleeding  and 
sightless  from  the  burst  of  a  high 
explosive  shell.  Poulsen  was  wound- 
ed one  year  to  a  day  from  the  date 
he  enlisted.  He  has  been  totally 
blind  ever  since. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the 
army  hospital,  Poulsen  entered  Ever- 
green, the  Red  Cross  school  for  the 
blind,  in  Baltimore.  There  he  took 
English,  Civics  and  learned  to  make 
small  useful  articles.  He  was  getting 
$80  a  month  from  his  war  risk  insur- 
ance but  wanted  to  earn  his  own  liv- 
ing   in    addition. 

A  year  later  his  father  offered  to' 
give  him  work  in  his  feed  store  in 
Chicago.  Young  Poulsen  entered  the 
office  and  began  to  learn  to  takei 
orders  and  direct  deliveries.  Today 
he  is  a  full  partner  in  his  fathers'l 
business.  Now  he  feels  that  he  needs' 
still  further  technical  training  in 
business  and  has  begun  a  correspon- 
dence course  under  the  federal  board 
for  vocational  education.  He  is 
studying  this  course  in  his  sparej 
time,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife  whom' 
he  married  last  year  and  who  now! 
acts  as  his  reader. 


Se^\iXe. 


.b^-r    ^.    1^2.1 


BLIND  HERO  SENT 
-   TOMS  ISLAND 

Hopes    to    Take    Special 
Harvard  Course 

NEW  YORK,  Sept  S— When  private 
Guy  Envin.  wearing  the  French  uniform 
and  medals  signifying  eight  citations 
for  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle,  ar- 
rived on  the  steamer  La  Savoie,  he  was; 
sent  to  Ellis  Island  because  he  was 
blind.  Yesterday,  after  a  board  of  special 
inquiry  had  heard  his  story,  private 
Envin  "was  admitted. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
said  at  the  inquiry. 

"The  bursting  of  a  shell  at  the  first 
battle  of  the  Marne  made  private  Envin 
hopelessly  blind.  We  of  the  American 
lighthouse  found  him  in  a  field  hospital 
at  Dunkirk.  He  has  since  then  been 
studying  as  a  pupil  of  the  committee 
for  men  blinded  in  battle,  of  which  Dr 
Finley  is  chairman. 

"Private  E>nvin  has  learned  to  read 
with  his  fingers  and  has  won  the  Victor 
Chapman  scholarship,  established  by 
John  J.  Chapman  in  honor  of  his  son. 
This  entitles  him  to  come  to  America 
and  take  a  course  at  Ha.rvard." 

Envin  will  be  the  guest  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  at  111 
East  59th  st.  He  said  he  had  written  a 
book  of  poems  since  he  was  blinded  and 
had  called  it  "Out  of  the  Shadows."  His 
entrj'  to  the  United  States  to  take  up 
•  his  studies  at  Harvard,  he  said,  had 
proved  his  full  realization  of  the  title. 


^■e/|<r€,wxk>e.-r   ^3^  \^%\. 

harvard  Honors  f 
I  Blin£w^r  Vft 

I  (f^SfBttlOGB,  Sept.  Z3l — Gigy  j 
Envin,  n  youns:  Frenchman  «ho  I 
was  totally  blinded  in  action  dur- 
ing; the  war,  liaN  hern  awarded 
tJie  Victor  E.  Chapman  fellow- 
ship at  Harvard  by  -xote  of  the 
eorpoRition  of  th.^  university,  it 
wa.s  announced  today.  He  i.s 
coming  to  Camhridge  this  fall  to 
study  at  the  Harvard  Law  school. 
The  fellovvship  i.s  one  which  Ik  to 
be  awarded  annually  to  a  young 
Frenchman  in  nienibory  of  Victor 
E.  Chapman,  Harvard  'IS,  who 
wa«  killed  in  action  while  tlying 
over    Verdun. 


jWar-BIinded      **^ 

Frenchman  Gets 
j        Harvard  Fellowship 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Sept.  24 — Al- 
though blinded  in  the  war,  Guy  Klvin 
a  ycyjneFrtMichinan.  lias  received  the 
Victor  liJ.  LIIUIJIIUUI  IWllowship  at  Har- 
vard by  a  vote  of  the  corporation  of 
the  university  and  is  conwng  to  Cani- 
brdige  this  fall  to  study  at,  1%^  ^^'•^ 
vard  Law  Scliool. 

Envln  is  the  son  of  a  French  pro- 
fessor. He  was  a  first  li<!iitonan1  in 
the  Frwuch  urniy,  was  terribly  wound-, 
ed  at  Beausejour  and  lo.sl  his  eye- 
sight. Since  then,  however,  he  has 
gone  plucktly  on  in  his  studies  und 
has  won  the  degrees  of  Liceneie-en- 
Lettres^aiid  Liofncl^-en-L^roite.  He. 
ihas  al-so   written   a   volume   of   poetry. 

He  is  now  .si^lected  as  !he  holder 
of  the  fellowship  annually  awarded  to 
a  young  Freni'hnian  in  niernoo'  of 
Victor  13.  Chapman,  Harvard  '13  who 
iAk;  killed  in  action  while  flying  o\er 
Verdun. 


HorXW,  j\Jla.m5,  lAatss.,  Jt*A.vv&c^vc_^vt^ 


Award  to  Blind  Hero 


V 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  2?,- — Guy 
Envln,  a  young  Prenchnian  who  was 
totally  blinded  '^  pptinn  rii^rin<T  the 
war,  has  BS^n  awarded  the  Victor  E. 
Chapman  fellowship  at  Harvard,  it 
was  announced  today.  He  will  study 
at  the  Harvard  law  school  this  fall. 
The  fellowship  is  to  bo  awarded  an- 
nually to  a  young  Frenchman  in  me-, 
mory  of  Victor  E.  Chapman,  Harvard 
'21,  who  was  killed  in  action  while 
flying  over  Verdun. 


BUND  HERO  WINS  OUT 


Fmwef^W«i,i)iy  !5 'learning  Suc- 
\         C8SS  in  Business. 


[Sightless      From     Shell,      He     Studies 
j      Mechanical    Business   Management 
With    Help   of  Wife. 

Chlonsro.— To  Corporal  Cliristlan 
Poulsen  of  the  United  States  marines 
his  discliar;;^  from  an  nnuy  hospital 
in  Fohruary,  T9*ft, , .roaant  heglnnitig 
life  anew — the  life  of  a  blind  man. 
In  two  years*  time  he  has  completed 
tliat^  readjustment  and  today  Poulsen 
is  in  the  fuel  and  feed  business  in 
{Chioniro.  does  a  full  day's  wotk  every 
day  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife.  Is 
taking  a  correspondence  course  in 
business  management. 

Poulsen  was  with  the  Sixth  regi- 
ment of  the  marines  when  a  few  thon- 
sand  troops  were  chosen  from  the  van- 
guard of  the  American  army  to  help 
block  the  German  advance  on  Paris 
In  .Tune,  1918.  The  Sixth  marines  gave 
their  aid  to  the  allies,  but  among 
those  who  M-ere  left  on  the  battlefield 
was  Corporal  Poulsen,  fully  conscious, 
but  bleeding  and  sightless  from  the 
burst  of  a  high  explosive  shell.  Poul- 
sen was  wounded  just  one  year  to  a 
day  from  the  date  he  enlisted.  He  has 
been   totally  blind  ever  since. 

Following  bis  discharge  from  the 
army  hospital.  Poulsen  entered  Ever- 
green, the  Red  Cross  school  for  the 
blind.  In  Baltimore.  There  he  took 
courses  in  typewriting.  Braille,  Eng- 
lish, civics  and  learned  to  make  small 
useful  articles.  He  was  getting  $80  a 
motith  from  his  war  risk  insurance, 
but  wanted  to  earn  his  own  living  In 
addition. 

j  A  year  later  bis  father  offered  to 
give  him  work  In  bis  feed  store  In 
Chicago.  Young  Poulsen  entered  the 
office  and  began  to  learn  to  take  or- 
ders and  direct  deliveries.  Today  be 
Is  a  full  partner  in  his  father's  busi- 
ness. Now  be  feels  that  be  needs  -still 
further  tecb^^Jcal  training  in  business 
and  has  begun  a  correspondence 
course  under  the  federal  board  for  vo- 
cational education.  He  is  studying 
this  cour.se  in  his  spare  time,  with  the 
aid  of  his  wife,  whom  he  married  last 
year  and  who  now  acts  as  his  reader. 
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TO  ENTERTAIN 
DISABLED  VET> 

Will  Get  Auto  Rides  and 
an  Gating 


Blind  and  ehell  shookisd  war  vet- 
erana""!'  tti  West  Roxbury  hospital 
ar«  to  onjoy  automoblla  rides  and  an 
outing  this  week  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Post  readers  who  have  con- 
tributed funds  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  these  Bay  State  heroes  a 
little    sunshine   and   recreation. 

Frldav  afternoon,  four  blind  and 
hopelessly  Insane  patients  will  enjoy 
an  automobile  ride  to  Swampscott, 
Beverly  Farms  and  through  the 
Fenway.  ,     ., 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Ernest  L.  Adams  of  Dorchester  and 
Hull  who  has  entertained  many 
veterans  the  past  two  months,  seven 
veterans  will  enjoy  an  all  day  out- 
ing at;  her  sunvu-er  homo,  Kenberma, 
on   Saturday. 

The  use  of  automobiles  for  these 
two  outings  was  possible  through 
■he  generosilj  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Hadaway  of  Manchester,  N.  H.  who 
sent  the  Post  a  check  for  $10.00  to 
aid  the  veterans  and  to  auxiliary 
members  of  the  Sherburne  Falls 
Post  of  the  American  Legion  who 
sent  a  check  for  the  balance  of  a  sum 
rot  used  on  an  outing  they  gave  the 
boys   from    the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital 
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FULLER  OFFERS  OUTING 

TO  DISABLED  VETERANS 

Lieutenant  Governor  Alvan  T. 
Fuller  has  extended  to  Dr.  Eugene 
McCarthy,  of  Maiden,  chairman  of 
the  hospitalization  committee  of  the 
American  Legion,  an  invitation  to 
take  several  "disabled  veterans  to 
his  Summer  home  at  Rye  Beach,  and 
treat  them  to  a  clambake.  He  also 
informed  Dr.  McCarthy  that  he 
■would  subscribe  $500  to  the  fund  be- 
ing raised  to  assist  the  disabled 
veterans. 


Red  Cross  Trains 

147   BiinCrVets 
«       In  Useful  Work 


Training  dp.'^ignpfl  to  fit  them  for  the 
battle  of  life  was  r.Tken  by  147  bllml- 
ed  ex-ser\ice  men  at  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  near  Baltimore, 
Md.,  during  the  n.scal  year  11)20  1921, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  I;.stl- 
tute  for  that  period. 

Of  this  number,  19  have  gone  on  to 
other  Institutions,  In  almost  every 
case  to  Institutions,  where  those  hav- 
ing sight  are  receiving  advanced  edu- 
cation. The  blind  ex-ser\lce  men  who 
have  entered  such  institutions  are  pro- 
vided with  special  text-books  In 
Brnllle,  reading  which  they  were 
taught  at  the  Red  Cross  Institnte.  .  f. 

Twelve  men  have  passed  from  the 
Institute  to  successfully  carry  on  some 
occupation  or  business  for  which  they 
were  fitted  by  special  training.  A  few 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Institute  be- 
caxise  of  poor  physical  condition,  14  are 
receiving  further  "training  on  the 
job"  and  87  are  still  In  training. 

Red  Cross  Trains 

147  Blind   Vets 
f         In  Useful  Work 


Training  designed  to  fit  them  for  the 
battle  of  life  was  taken  by  147  blind- 
ed ex-service  men  at  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  near  lialtlmore, 
Md.,  during  the  fl.scal  year  1920-1921, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  I:;stl- 
tute  for  that  period. 

Of  this  number,  IS  have  gone  on  to 
other  institutions,  in  almost  every 
case  to  iBstUutlons  where  tho.se  iiav- 
ing  sight  are  receiving  advanced  edu- 
cation. The  blind  ex-service  men  wlio 
have  entered  such  institutions  are  pro- 
vided with  special  text-hooks  in 
Braille,  reading  which  they  were 
taught  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute. 

Twelve  men  have  passed  from  the 
Institute  to  sviccessfully  carry  on  some 
occupation  or  business  for  which  they 
were  fitted  by  special  training.    A  few 


have  withdrawn  from  the  Institute-  be- 
cause of  poor  physical  condition,  14  arc 
receiving  fiirtlier  "training  on  the 
Job"  and  87  are  still  in  training. 
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Red  Cross  Trains 
147   Blind  Vets 
In  Useful  Work 


Training  designed  to  fit  them  for  the 
battle  of  life  was  tak<  n  by  117  blind- 
ed ex-service  men  at  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Uliiul,  near  IJaltlmoie, 
Md.,  during  the  fiscal  year  i:)20-19:Jl. 
according  to  tlie  report  of  the  I^^tl- 
tute  for  that  period. 

Of  this  number,  19  Iiave  pone  on  to 
other  Institutions,  in  almost  every 
case  to  institutions  wliero  those  hav- 
ing sight  are  receiving  advanced  edu- 
cation. The  blind  ex-service  men  wlio 
have  entered  such  institutions  are  pro- 
vided with  special  text-books  in 
liraille,  reading  which  tliey  were 
taught  at  the  Ilcd  Cross  Institute. 

Twelve  men  have  passed  from  the 
Institute  to  successfully  carry  on  some 
occupation  or  business  for  which  they 
were  fitted  by  special  training.  A  few 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Institute  be- 
cause of  poor  physical  condition,  14  are 
receiving  further  "training  on  tlie 
job"  and  87  are  still  In  training. 


"Re.>/^-rg^.   Mass-.  B  vcJl^e^t:  ■ 

I  Red  Cross  Trains 
147   Blind   Vets 
In  Useful  Work 


Training  designed  to  fit  them  for  the 
battle  of  life,  was  talven  by  147  blind- 
ed ex-service  men  at  the  lied  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  near  Baltimore, 
Md.,  during  the  fiscal  year  1920-1921. 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  that  period. 

Of  this  number,  19  have  gone  on  to 
other  Institution.s,  in  almost  every 
case  to  institutions  where  those  hav- 
ing sight  are  receiving  advanced  edu- 
(Cgtion..    Thb  blind  ex-service  men  who, 


have  entered  such  Institutions  are  pro- 
vided with  special  text-books  in 
Braille,  reading  which  they  were 
taught  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute. 

Twelve  men  have  passed  from  the 
Institute  to  successfully  carry  on  some 
occupation  or  business  for  which  thijy 
were  fitted  by  special  training.  A  few 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Institute  be- 
cause of  poor  physical  conditicm,  14  are 
receiving  further  "training  on  the 
■•■ob"  and  87  are  still  in  training. 


I  Red  Cross  Trains 

147  Blind  Vets 
j^,. In  Useful  Work 

Training  designed  to  fit  them  for  the 
battle  of  life  was  taken  by  147  blind- 
ed ex-service  men  at  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  near  Baltimore, 
Md.,  during  the  fiscal  year  1920-1921, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  I;istU 
tute  for  that  period. 

Of  this  number,  19  have  gone  on  to 
other  institutions,  in  almost  every 
case  to  institutions  where  those  hav- 
ing sight  are  receiving  advanced  edu- 
cation. The  blind  ex-service  men  who 
have  entered  such  Institutions  are  pro- 
vided with  special  text-books  In 
Braille,  reading  which  they  were 
taught  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute. 

Twelve  men  have  passed  from  the 
Institute  to  successfully  carry  on  some 
occupation  or  business  for  which  they 
were  fitted  by  special  training.  A  few 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Institute  be- 
cause of  poor  physical  condition,  14  are 
receiving  further  "training  on  the 
Job"  and  87  are  still  In  training. 


BLINDED    WAR     HERO     '^  IN 

THE  R.ING." 
John  Alden  Bell,  wounded  and  tem- 
porarily blinded  in  action  but  still 
"carrying  on,"  is  touring  the  country, 
lecturing  in  behalf  of  the  unemployed 
"cz -service  men.  -i 


NOW  HEADS  EVERGREEfT' 


L.  W.  Wallace  Appointed  Manager^ 
Of  School  For  Blind 

Soldiers.  i 

*  A   livp  wire   is   L.   W.   Wallace,   who 
has  been   associated  for  two  months  in ; 
the   work   of  Evergrepn,  Jr..   in   re-edu-  j 
eating  soldiers  blinded  in  war  and  wiwj 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Evergreen   School   for  the   Blind  in 
the  process  of  itg   reverting   from   mill-  ■ 
tary   to   Red    Cross  control.     The   mili- 
tary   force   at    Evergreen,   in    command 
of  Capt.  R.  W.  Decker,  will  be  reduced 
to  about  20  men. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Mechanical  Engineering  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas,  class  of  1903.  He  received  the 
degree  of  mechanical  engineer  from  Pur- 
iiue  University  in  1912  and  for  three 
years  was  in  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  at 
Cleburne.  Texas.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Purdue  University, 
head  of,  the  department  of  railway  aiid 
industrial  management  and  supervisor 
of  railway  exijeriniontal  work  in  the 
experimental  laboratory  of  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association, 
which  is  at  Purdue  University. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Wallace  was  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  Diamond 
Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Illinois.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
many  technical  societies. 

Col.  .lames  Bordley  remains  at  Ever-. 
green,  .Jr.,  as  director  of  the  Red  Cross  I 
Institute,  with  Charles  F.  F.  Cambell  as 
his  assistant.       1i  ; 
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''Will  to  Win/'  Brings  Success  to  Disabled  Vets 


James  Riddervold.  blinded   Cambridge  Veteran  n  nv  in  tea  and  coffee  business.     At  right:     Paul   Jowinette, 
■    '■  who  lost  an  arm,  now  owner    of   a    printing   establishment.  • 

-■- '"""  jB!J!'^«<>WMi^  K  e.  ^    ••. 


Three  years  ag:o,  .  wlien  the  guns 
stopped  booming  in  France,  four  mil- 
lion young  Americans  wera  called  upon 
suddenly  to  forget  all  they  had  learned 
of  blood  and  hate  and  murder.  Many 
llay  In  army  hospitals.  At  the  time  of 
the  signing^  of  tiie  armistice  which 
[brought' to  an  end  the  reign  of  terror 
[known  as  the  Great  War,  the  heart  of 
Americawent  out  to  these  lads  crippled 
In  body  and  mind,  and  it  seemed  that  a 
grateful'  goveirnmerit  could  not  do 
enough  to  repay  them  for  their  sacrifices. 

Pretentiou.s  plans  were  laid  for  their 
"rehabilitation,"  and  the  sentiment  of  a 
united  country  was  back  of  tliese  plans. 
But  '^the  gratitude  of  republics"  is  well 
known,  and  as  the  smoke  of  war  blew 
away  and  the  world  looked  aghast  at 
the  damage  that  had  been  wrought,  and 
each  man  thought  of  the  best  way  in 
which  he  could  individually  benefit  the 
work  that  must  be  done  to  bring  things 
Vack  to  some  degree  of  normalcy  these 
hoys' In  hospitals  were  forgotten. 

In  p.  perfunctory  way  they  were  re- 
membered on  national  holidays  ami 
there  wer"*  sporadic  occaislons  when  vis- 
itors brough't  fruit  and  flowers  and  said 
kindly  things,  but  in  the  main  tliey  suf- 
fei-ed  in  silence.  And  then  that  hydra- 
headed  monster  that  hae  crushed  so 
very  mpny  noble  and  beautiful  things  in 
our  American  life — pollttcs^lnserted  it- 
self into  thf  problem:  There  were  charg- 
fcp  and  counter  charges  hurled  by  vari- 
I'ous  political  demagogues,  all  for  per- 
sonal gain.  The  wounded  and  disabled 
iboys  were  made  the.  centre  of  this  dis- 
Igusting  controversy  and  the  public  was, 


iin  plain  words,  made  the  "goat."  But 
out  of  this  controversy  grew  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  real  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  men  who  gave  everything 
m  that  mad  scramble  from  Chateau- 
Thierry  to  the  Argonne. 

This  new  organization,  which  is  now 
functioning  without  politics  and  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  is  known  as  the  U.  S. 
Veterans'  Bureau.  It  is  fitting  that  at 
Armistice  time  in  1921  a  review  of  what 
has  been  done  right  here  in  New  Eng- 
land should  be  given. 

Personal  stories  by  the  score,  authenti- 
cated by  the  affidavits  of  the  men 
thernselves,  speak  In  glowing  terms  of 
accomplishments 

Some  of  these  personal  stories  ars 
human  documents  of  pluclc  and  perse 
verance. 

There  is  the  tale  of  Pp.ul  Journette 
of  Brookllne,  who  left  his  right  arm 
in  tlie  mud  at  Montfaucon  during  the 
KeU  of  the  Argonne  drive,  and  who 
today  Is  a  new  man,  the  owner  of 'a 
printing  establishment  and  the  "top 
kick"  of  four  Journeymen  printers,  who 
are  almost  as  proud  of  their  boss's  suc- 
:ceS8  as  he  is  of  his  own.  This  young- 
ster, who  Is  Just  22  years  old  today, 
enlisted. in  Boston  with  the  headquarters 
company  of  the  B5tli  Coas,t  Artillery,  and 
was  assigned  as  telephone  sergeant 
with  the  3d  battalion  of  his  regiment  on 
arriving  in  France. 

His  .iob  was  perhaps  the  most  perilous 
of  any,  and  one  day  a  high  explosive 
.shell  cut  hie  right  arm  off  at  the  shoul- 
der. 

But  the  hospital  fixed  him  up  physi- 
cally and  turned  him   out  again— a  man 


with  one  arm,  totally  unfitted  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life.  Journette  came  back 
to  Boston  and  went  to  school  at  the 
Normal  art  school,  where  he  learned 
'he  printing  craft,  and  then  took  an 
additional  business  course  at  tlie  Hunt- 
ington school.  All  this  at  the  espense 
cf  Uncle  Sam.  Now  he  can  write  very, 
well  with  his  left  hand,  and  can  run 
a  job  press  and  handle  a  linotype  ma-, 
chine  like  a  veteran.  Journette  is  not 
slighting  in  his  praise  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau. 

Then,  there  Is  the  story  of  James  T.' 
Klddervold,  whose  eyesight  wnnt  out 
when  a  German  machine  gun  bullet  cut 
through  his  right  temple.  When  Rid- 
dervold sailed  for  France  he  took  with 
him  the  heart  of  a  little  Southern  girl, 
wiiom  he  wooed  and  won,  and  when  hei 
came  back  again,  a  shattered  wrecl^ 
of  a  man.  doomed  forever  to  walk  in; 
oarkncss,  he  found  her  still  waitlrx?  for 
him.  He  married  this  little  Southerly 
girl.  Miss  Margaret  Barrenger,  and 
seven  weeks  ago  became  the  proud  fa- 
ther of  a  husky  baby  boy.  Ridderrvold 
had  an  inspiration  and  an  Incentive  far 
l^tyond  that  of  the  usual,  and  with  his 
bride  as  his  guiding  star  fought  his 
way  upward,  despite  his  handicap.  To- 
day he  is  in,  the  wholesale  and  retail 
tea  and  coffee  business,  supplying  many 
Boston  hotel?  with  his  product,  and  with 
an  establiphed  business  that  is  as- 
suring him  more  than  $3000  a  year  In- 
come. He  runs  an  office  in  Cambridge, 
whare  \\y.  conduces  his  mail  order  busi-i 
ness  and  also  operates  a  retail  store  on 
Huron  avenue,  Cambridge. 
There  is  Aubrey  Mcl^eod  of  New  Bed* 


/ord,  who  despite  the  fact  that  he  lost 
both  legs  while  flffhting  with  the  Har- 
vard Medical  Unit,  is  now  a  jobber  o^ 
electrical  supplies  in  Boston,  and  hand- 
ling as  mi'Ch  business  as  he  can  tak(» 
care  of.  He  trained  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technologry  at  the 
oxpen;se  of  the  government  and  under 
the  guiding  hand  of  the  Veterans'  Bu- 
erau. 

Another  example  of  j)luck  against  huge 
odds  is  Edward  H.  JtcDonald  of  Qulncy, 
who  lost  hio  arm  at  St.  Jlihiel,  and  who 
Chnie  back  without  hope  or  ambition, 
but  todaj'  he  has  n;ade  good  as  an  ad- 
vertising copy  writer  with  one  of  Boa- 
ton's  biffgest  department  stores.  Mc- 
Donald has  a  wife  and  two  children  and 
■  his  earnestness  and  genuine  adaptability 
has  ;  made  his  employers  enthusiastic 
over  his  future.   . 

When  "Tommy"  Callahan  of  Quincy, 
Mass..  lost  his  left  arm  in  a  car  acci- 
dent at  Camp  Green,  X.  C.  while  await- 
ing call  for  overseas  ser\-lce,  he  had 
little  vision  that  three  years  would  bring 
him  to  a  well-established  law  practice, 
which  he  has  established,  after  his 
graduation  from  Law  school  with 
honors.  Yet  this  is  what  this  veteran 
has  accomplished  despite  his  handi- 
cap. 

There  are  scores  of  similar  cases 
which  could  be  cited. 
:  Comprehensive  plane  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Brides,  the  old  Yale 
football  star  and  line  coach,  who  is  now 
District  Manager  of  the  Bureau,  to  han- 
dJe  these  cases  with  increasing  efficien- 
cy. A  suite  of  offices  has  been  rented 
in  the  Washington-Essex  building,  and 
a  staff  of  army  doctors  will  be  on  hand 
at  all  times  to  give  complete  physical 
f-x^mlnations,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  Dr. 
Brides  that  every  ex-service  man  In  th<» 
oVstrict  who  feels  that  he  has  a  Just 
claim  for  lialning  or  compensation  shall 
present  his  claim.  Remembering  the  im- 
mortal verse  of  Colonel  John  McCraew 
(Canadian  hero,  "If  you  break  your  faith' 
with  us,  who  die,  we  shall  not  rest, 
though  poppies  blow  in  Flanders  fields." 
L'nclo  Sam  i«>  determined  not  to  break 
faith  with  either  the  living  or  the  dead. 


JDosTovv',   Mstss..   J\vy\e.-r>,c-a.w- 


pled  Sailor  Has  Learned 
Minus  Eyes  and   Hands,  Crip- 
Typewriting 

Baltimore,  Md..  Dec.  12. — Blind  In 
both  eyes,  and  both  hands  blown  oti 
by  a  grenade,  a  trainee  of  the  U.  S. 
Veteran's  Bureau  ia  still  "Carrying 
On."  In  addition  to  letters  of  praise 
and  encouragement  from  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau,  Colonel  Charles  R. 
Forbes  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Denby,  he  has  received  a  letter  from 
President  Harding  complimenting  him 
on  his  "cheerful  hopefulness."  and  his 
"progress  toward  real  accomplish- 
pient." 

HARDING'S  LETTER. 

The  letter  to  this  veteran,  Carl  Bren- 
ner of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  who  is  now  in 
the  Evergreen  Hospital  here,  reads: 
"My  Dear   Mr.   Bronner: 

"Admiral  Andrews  was  so  much 
Impressed  by  a  letter  whicb  yoa'A*] 
wrote  to  him  that  he  sent  the  let--  • 
ter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who,  in  turn,  submitted  it  to  me 
for  my  reading.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  '"emendously  I  was  pleased 
to  reai.  ^n  expression  of  your  un- 
daunted resolution  and  your  cheer- 
ful hopefulness.  It  is  a  mighty 
blow  to  suffer  the  loss  of  one's 
vision  and  one's  hands,  and  to 
have  such  gratifying  evidence  of 
your  abiUty  to  express  yourself 
through  your  typewriter  has 
brought  to  me  a  real  spirit  of  help- 
fulness when  there  are  problems 
to  face  which  seem  exceedingly 
difficult.  I  should  rejoice  to  know 
that  any  service  man  who  had 
been  so  terribly  Injured  was  mak- 
ing progress  toward  real  accom- 
plishment In  spite  of  excessive  dis- 
abltity,  but  It  ia  so  exceedingly 
good  to  know  that  one  bo  exces- 
sively Impaired  as  you  have  found 
a  way  to  a  state  of  self-help  and 
Belf-expression  as  you  make  it 
manifest  in  your  letter  to  your  old 
commander.  If  my  good  wishes 
addressed  to  you  personally  are  of 
any  encouragement,  please  know 
I,  that  you  have  them  In  all  the  sin- 
cerity which  I  can  command. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"WARREN  G.   HARDINO/' 


NJtJRED  BY  GRENADE 

Bronner  was  a  seaman  on  a  United 
tates  vessel  stationed  In  Italian 
^aters  during  the  World  War.  While 
t  the  front,  with  hia  buddy,  a  crude 
and  grenade,  left  behind  by  the  ene- 
ly,  exploded,  killing  his  chum  and 
rounding  him  so  seriously  aa  to  result 
.1  the  loss  of  both  eyes  and  both 
.'ands. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  In- 
titule for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men 
n  New  Yorlj:  City,  the  services  of  a 
pecial  instri^ctor  were  secured.  Arti- 
icial  handa  came  into  being  and  he 
las  mastered  the  typewriter. 

Bronner  if  today  a  happy,  self-re- 
liant young  (fellow  with  abundant  con- 
fidence in  ^limself.  He  goes  about 
constantly  without  a  guide,  dances, 
writes  on  batli  the  Braille  writer  and 
typewriter,  has  finished  his  prelimi- 
nary education  and  is  planning  to  take 
up  the  studjf  of  law  next  year. 

A  special  attachment  to  the  type- 
writer has  been  furnished  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau.  .He  can  now  write  an 
accurate  letter,  though  very  slowly, 
but  is  rapidly  acquiring  moe  speed. 


lARL'BRONNER, 
'WAR  VET,  STILL 


it 


fi 


President      Gomplinieiits 
Spirit  of  Soldier  Who  Is 
Blind  and  Lost  Both 
Honda. — 


Baltimoic,  Aid.,  Dec.  11. — Blind  in 
oth  cyos,  and  both  hands  blown  olT 
oy  a  gicnadc,  a  tiaiiiee  of  the  U.  S. 
Veterans'  Bureau  is  still  "Carrying 
On."  In  addition  to  letters  of  pruisu 
and  encouragement  from  the  director 
of  the  linn  inn  ruliiiiiil  I'llili ''  K. 
Forbes  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Denby,  he  has  recei\i'(.l  a  lo;ier  from 
President  Harding  complimenting  him 
on  his  "cheerful  hopefuliuss,"  anil 
nis  "progress  toward  real  uccompli.sh- 
ment."  The  letter  to  this  veteran, 
Carl  Bronner  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  wHo 
<  no'.v  in  the  Evergreen  liospitai 
here,  reads: 
•My  Dear  Mr.   Bronner: 

"Admiral  Andrews  wa.s  so  much  im- 
pre.sse.l  by  a  letter  which  you  wrote 
A^  him  that  he  yetit  (ho  letter  to  the' 


I    it    to    mo    for   my   reatling. 
1   .  aiinoL   toll   you    how    iroineiidously 
1  was  pleasoU  to  ieud  an  exprossiou  of 
your   unUaunica    itsolution    and    your 
clicerlul  hopc'tulneHS.     It  is  a  mighty 
olow  to  sufTor  the  loss  of  one's*  vision 
and    one's   hands,    and    to    have    such 
gratifying  pvidciiee  oi;  your  ability  to 
jxpi'oss   yoursflC    tlirousli"  your    type- 
writer has  iJiought  to  me  a  real  spiiit 
of   helpfulnoHS  wlien   tlicie  are   prob- 
lems to  fa?u  which  seem   exceedingly 
aifflcult.      1    should    rejoice    to    know 
that  any   service   man  who   had   been 
Be   terribly   injured   was   making   pro- 
gress toward   real  accomplishment  in 
spite  of  excessive   disability,   but  It  Is 
•50  exceedingly  grood  to  know  that  one 
-;o    excetsively    impaired    as    yf)U-   has 
;ound  a  way  to  a  state  of  self-help  and 
self-expression  as  you  make  it  mani- 
fest  in   your   letter  lo  your   old   com- 
mander.    If  my  good  wishes  addressed 
to  you  personally  are  of  any  cncour- 
ngement,   please  know  that  you  have' 
them  in  all  the  sincerity  AVhich  I  can^ 
command.  { 

•    A'ery  truly  your.s, 

"Warren  G.  Harding." 
Bronner  was   a  seaman  on  a   U.   SJ 
vessel    stationed      "in     Italian     watersi 
during  the  world  war.      While  at  the! 
front,  with  his  buddy,   a  crude   hand' 
ofrenade.    left    behind    by    the    enemy,, 
:)^ploded,  killing  his  chum  and  wound- 
ing  hinr  so   seriously   as   to    result    in 
the  loss  of  both  eyes  and  both  hands. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men  I 
n   New-  York   City,   the   services   of  a 
special    instructor    were    secured.    Ar- 
iticial  hands  c:.me  into  being  and  he 
has  mastered  the  typewriter. 

Bronner  is  today  a  happy,  self-re- 
liant young  fellow  with  abundant  con- 
fidence in  himself.  He  goes  about 
constantly  without  a  guide,  dances, 
writes  on  both  the  Braille  writer  and 
typewriter,  has  finished  his  preliniin- 
ary  education  and  is  planning  to  take 
up  the  study  of  law  next  year. 

A  special  attachment  to  the  type- 
writer has  l«een  furnished  by  the  Vet- 
erau.s'  L=ure£n.i.  He  can  now  write  an 
accurate  letter,  thougly  very  slowly, 
J}Ut  is^rapidly  acquiring  more  speed. 


BLIND  IN  BOTH  EYES 
Aia-WWtOUT  HANDS, 
HE  STILL  "CARRIES  ON" 

President   Compliments   Vic- 
tim   of    World    War     on 
"Cheerful  Hopefulness" 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  12. — Blind  inl 
both  eyes,  and  both  hands  blown  oft' 
by  q-  grenade,  a  trainee  of  the  V.  S. 
Veferans'  Bureau  is  still  "Carrying 
Q«-"     In,  addition  to  letters  of  praise 


£ad  encouragement  from  the  directorl 

of    the    bureau.    Colonel      Charles    R. 
Forbes    and    Hecretarv     oi    the    >.a\-> 
Denbv    he  has  received  a  le-ter  from 
President  Harding  complimentuiK  hnr. 
on    his    -cheerful    hopefulness,       and| 
his  "progress  toward  real  accomplish- 
ment "      The    letter    to    chis    vetenm. 
Carl  Bronner  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  who 
IS     now    in    the     Evergreen     Hospital' 
here,  reads: 
"My  Dear  Mr.   Bronner: 

"Admiral  Andrews  was  so  muth  im- 
pressed  by  a   letter  which  you   wrote 
to  him  that  he  sent  the  letter  to  the 
secretary   of  the   navy,   who,   in   turn, 
submitted    it    lo    me    for    my    reading. 
I   cannot    tell   you    how    tremendously 
I  was  pleased  to  read  an  expression  of 
your    undaunted    resolution    and    your 
cheerful  hopefulness.      It  is  a  mighty, 
blow  to  suffer  the  loss  of  one's  vision  ■ 
and    one's    hands,    and    to    have    such  i 
gratifying  evidence  of  your  ability  to 
express   yourself    through   your    type- 1 
writer  has  brought  to  me  a  real  spirit  j 
of   helpfulness  when   there   are   prob- 
lems to  face  which  seem  exceedingly 
difficult.       I    should    rejoice    to    know 
that  .iny   service   man   who   had   been' 
se   terribly    injured   was   making   pro-' 
gress  toward   real   accomplishment  in- 
spite  of  excessive   disability,    but  it   Is 
so  exceedingly  good  ro  know  that  one 
so    excessively    impaired    as    you    has! 
found  a  way  to  a  state  of  self-help  and 
self-expression  as  you   make  it   mani- 
fest  in   your   letter   to   your   old   com-, 
mander.     If  my  good  wishes  addressed 
to  you   personally  are  of  any  encouri 
agement,   please   know  that  you  hav4 
them  in  all  the  sincerity  which  I  ,caq 
command.  i 

Very  truly   yours.  I 

"Warren  G.  Harding.''  , 
Bronner  was  a  seaman  on  a  U.  S.l 
vessel  stationed  in  Italian  waters 
during  the  world  war.  While  at  the' 
front,  with  his  buddy,  a  crude  hand 
grenade,  left  behind  by  the  enemy, 
exploded,  killing  his  chuin  and  wound- 
ing him  so  seriously  as  to  result  in 
the  loss  of  both  eyes  and  both  hands. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men 
in  New  York  City,  the  services  of  a 
special  instructor  were  secured.  Ar- 
tificial hands  came  into  being  and  he 
has  inastered  the  typewriter.  ' 

Bronner  is  today  a  happy,  self-fe- 
liant  young  fellow  with  abundant  con- 
fidence in  himself.  He  goes  about 
constantly  without  a  guide,  dances, 
writes  on  both  the  Braille  writer  and 
typewriter,  has  finished  his>j)relimin- 
ary  education  and  is  planning  to  take 
up  the  study  of  law  next  year. 

A  special  attachinent  to  the  type- 
writer has  been  furnished  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau.  He  can  now  write  an 
accurate  letter,  though  very  slowly, 
but  is  rapidly  acquiring  more  speed. 


Jjosfyvv,  Ma.S6.,  ^Jra-vTele- 


I)  ft.c-«.->-^  beTT 
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ASKS  $300  A  YEAR 
--  FOR  BUND  VETS 

A  bill  providing  tTrat~the  state  pay* 
$300  annually  in  monthly  instalments 
to  any  veteran  of  the  world  war  who 
suffered  total  loss  of  sight,  was  one  of 
several  measures  filed  today  with  the 
<5lerk  of  the  Senate  by  M.  A,  O'Brien 
of  Dorchester. 

Another  bill  provides  that  to  be  quali- 
fied' to  hold  aTiy  state  position  a  person 
shall  never  hfeve  evaded  or  have  been 
convicted  of  evading  the  selective  ser- 
vice act.  ■ 

Still  another  bill  would  prohibit  the 
juse  of  the  United  States  flag  or  the 
!  state  flag  for  the  collection  of  money, 
l^such  as  is  done  in  street  parades.  A 
jpenalty  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  raoiff 
than  $100,  or  by  such  fine  ana  not  morti 
Ithan  one  year  imprisonment  is  provided. 


Bostow,  Ma.s>5.>  HeyitldU^ 


SCHOOL-  FOR  BLIND  GOES 
TO  VETERANS'  BUREAU 

J3AL.TIMORE,  Dec.  17 — Beginning  on 
De<:.  31  the  management  of.  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Ever- 
green will  pass  into  the  handis  of  the 
United  States  veterans'  bureau.  The 
bureau,  however,  will  co-operate  in  the 
management  with  the  former  committee 
ot  the  Ked  Cross. 


Sa^le-wv,  Mex,ss.j  JYc'Urs. 


Dece-vvvbeir    I^.    HXT 


sy  f 


Aid  for  Blind 


I  A  petition  is  being  circulated  by 
friends  of  the  local  XT'lCtCno  hi  sent 
.0  Congressman  A.  Piatt  Andrew  ask- 
ng  for  his  support  on  House  Bill  2882, 
vvhich  provides  for  a  pension  for  blind 
>r  partially  blind  children  of  any  per- 
son who  served  In  the  army,  navy  pr 
narine  corps  of  the  United  States  dtir- 
ng  the  Civil  war. 

The  bill  l.s  applicable  to  any  serv- 
ice man  of  that  wa.  who  served  for 
90   days  or  more  and   was   discharged 


for  a  disability  incurred  In  the  serv- 
ice and  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  d«- 
jpendent  chiU'.ren  shall  be  entlllel  to 
and  shall  be  paid  a  pension  of  and  at 
ithe  rate  of  $20  a  month. 
1  The  petition  is  'n  the  name  of  Coni- 
mander-Elect  Frank  McLaughlin  of 
the  Sons  of  Veterans  of  this  city. 


IjTCTi/ tcLevAoe. ,  Tl.l.  B 


w/C  U  L  e/t  *-  w 


Dece wvbg^-r    30»    \^'X^\. 
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(artially  Blind, 
Wins  Knopf  Prize 


DaTld  .Sentner.  Coliunbfa  Stu- 
•loii<.  Captured  the  .\w«rd 
"ith  His  First  Story,  "Cob- 
blpatoiiea,"  fort|||^^VVt  Lit- 
erary   M'orff'WrtnVndersrrad- 

tialc. He    I,«M>t    One    Kye    Uur- 

litR-  the  Hliidonbaricr  Line 
Klshtlnsr  and  Is  Uapldly  Los- 
Ins     Ills     «iis-ht     In     the     Other. 


MISS   DOROTHY  RICHARDSON,  RED  CROSS  WORKER,  AND  A  BLIND  FORMER  PRIVATE 

OF  THE  RAINBOW  DIVISION 
Out    for    a  Tandem  Ride  at  Evergreen,  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  American  Soldiers  Blinded 

in  Battle,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  (Hughes.) 


llx^wvt,    iv\av$S. ,  ^^le^qC•^r■av^v^ 
Iblind  veteran  . 
writes  prize  poems 


DAVID   SEVTNER 

'World  War  Hero  Who  Declares  Ho 
Will  Yet  Oufrivit  the  Horrors  of 
War  Tliat  TeaaiK)Bai!Mjfc.jGlll>8*i>^^B[Jl™ 
His  Eyesight. 


S^Uvw.   l^Aa.5S.,  Hcu/S. 


HANDLESS    AND   Rl  fflH   YFT 

veteraITTOestypewriter 


"Where   there  s  .i   will   there's   a    ^\a^  "   .»ay"?   C'lil   Broiiner,    a   disableil 

I  veteran   of  the   late   war,    who   is   minus   both   his   hands   and   the   sieht   of 

j  hoth  eyes:  yet,  despite  this  great  handicap,   Bronner  can  work  a  typenrit- 

I  er.     He   is   shown   lierc   demonstrating   his   tibility    to   General    Sawyer,    the 

I  I'resident's  physician.     Bronncr  was  a  seaman,  stationed  in  Italian  waters, 

during   the   war  and   is   now   at   the   Kvergreen   Hospital   for   the   Blind,    in 

Baltimore,    aid.      He    is   attending   the   conference   on    the    rehabilitation    o.' 

disabled   snidicr?:  bpiivr  held   .'it   the  Veterans'  Bureau  at  AVashinKton. 


To  Carl  Bronner. 

(From  the  Nciv  York   Tribune) 
My    paper    pictures    you.      The 

caption  reads 
"War     veteran,     blinded,     both 

hands  gone,  has  learned 
To    operate    typewriter."      Ycjur 

face  turned 
Half    toward     me;     your     arme 

,    busy  at  their  deeds. 
I     brood     your     blasted     youth, 

and    think    what    greeds, 
What  evil  hopes  in  other  hearts 

have  burned  I 


That    you     should     bear     these 
grim    rewards    unearned. 

Strange  irony!  I  wonder  if  God 
heeds. 

But,    lo!      Dwelling    upon    your 
sightless   eyes,    I   see 

"Behind  ^hem    visions    brighter, 
lovelier    far 

Than    selfish    rounds    of   trivial- 
ity, 

And  in   that   smile  transfiguring 
your  scar 

The    healing    touch     of     hands 
nailed  to   a  tree   *   *   * 

Would  God   my  members  were 
H's    as   yours    are! 
FRANCIS    T.    KIMBALL. 


Bos1:j>i.,  MaLS^.,  ?jst. 


BLIND,  BUT 
IS  STUDENT 
AT  HARVARD 


Ex-Soldier  Wishes  to 

Become  Landscape 

Architect 


FRANK  A.  SCHREPrER. 
Wbo   lost  bla   slrht   and   on»  arm   In 
the  World  war,  but  la  making  a  re- 
markable record  at  Harvard. 


Blind  in  both  eyes  and  with  one 
arm  left  behind  him  on  a  French 
battlefield,  Frank  A.  Schrepfer  cA 
Chicago,  a  student  in  the  Harvard 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
has  attained  the  remarkable  record 
of  receiving  the  grade  of  "A"  in 
every  one  of  his  courses  in  his  work 
at  Harvard  this  year. 


SHRAPNEL   IN   BODY 

It  was  In  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
Argonne  offensive  that  a  shell  from  a 
Boche  gun  hit  the  earth  within  a  foot 
of  Schrepfer  and  lore  oft  his  arm. 
Some  60  pieces  of  shrapnel  lodged  In 
hia  body.  hl4S  jaw  was  broken,  hla  teeth 
knocked  down  his  throat  and  his  sight 
destroyed. 

Had  the  Illinois  lad  last  consciousness 
as  99  out  of  lOO  men  would  do,  he  would 
have  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking.  But  as  the  blood  poured  out 
of  the  stump  of  his  arm  and  he  felt 
shrapnel  lodged  in  the  sido  ^l  his  head 
and  other  parts  of  his  anatomy  the 
Chicago  youth  fought  the  greatesf  lie'i* 
of  hi#  life.  "•    ■ 

He  thought  he  had  about  five  minut'-s 
more  to  live;  but  he  s'amely  stood  tnt 
excruciating  pain,  kept  his  senses  and 
a^ked  someone  to  help  him  to  a  dugouf 
Thanks  to  the  bravery  of  his  lieutenant' 
who  was  one  of  the  three  men  in  ♦v-e 
party  of  six  who  were  not  killed  ou'f- 
nght,  Schrepfer-s  arm  was  toum- 
quetted  and  he  was  brought  to  a 
doctor. 

For  three  months  he  could  not  see  a 
thing.  Now  he  has  the  ability  to  see 
to  a  small  degree  out  of  his  right  eyp 
He  cannot  read,  however,  and  cannot 
recognize  a  person  five  feet  away  from 
him.  The  little  remaining  ^ight  tnat  h« 
possesses  enables  him  lo  catch  sight  of 
nothing  but  large  objects   and  thcsa  he 

anv"n'.  M\  ^'^l^   ^"""^'^    *"    distinguish 
any  of  their  characteristics. 

So    Frank    Schrepfer     Is     etudylnfr    -I 

Harvard    and    studying    hard.     Ail    his 

reading    Is    read    to    nim    twice    by    h's, 

room-mate    and    he    utilizes   his    ufmost' 

ability  to  concentrate  as  the  words  flow 

rapidly  from  the  mouth  of  his  friend. 

'WatenrOwVyy,    Mass.,  SuC-rv. 


j2LYi.vca.Trv(  2.H-,,  '  \^%%. 


LEGION  WORKER  IN  CONGRESS 


Ha.Tiilton  Fish,  Jr.,  One  of  Writers  of 

Preamble  to  Constitution,  Seek* 

increase    in    Compensation. 

The  preamble  to  the  ''on.stltutioTi  of 
the  American  Legior.  has  been  caried 
one  of  the  sim- 
plest, most  effec-; 
t!ve  and  l)eautlfal 
pronouncements  in 
the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Three      men 
wrote    it     In     St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  In  1919. 
and   it   never   hn.s 
l)een,  nor  probablyl 
never      will      be, 
j-p    changed.   The  men 
J^    were  John  Green- 
way    of    Arizona, 
Judge  Davis  of  Oregon  and  Hamilton 
Fish,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 


Mr.  Fish  is  now  in  congress  help- 
ing to  put  into  elTect  the  policies  re- 
nted by  the  preamble  he  helped  write. 
He  has  a  bill  pending  to  increase  the 
compensation  from  $20  to  ^50  for  the 
nurses  of  blind,  legless,  armlesa  and 
tolnlly  disabled  ex-soldiers.  He  Is  an 
ardent  advocate  of  reclamation  of  land 
through  irrigation,  to  encourage  ex- 
service  men  to  take  up  farming  as  a 
vocation.  ^ 

At  Harvard  he  was  captain  of  the 
varsity  football  team.  In  France  he 
led  a  company  of  negro  soldiers  in  the 
Fifteentli  New  Yorlc  Infantry  and  re- 
ceived the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  braverv. 


THE    SURVEY 


January   14,   1922 

ON  January  i,  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,, 
at  Baltimore,  was  turned  back  to  the  government  to 
be  operated  under  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  Amid  the  beau- 
tiful surroundings  of  "  Evergreen,"  in  one  of  the  best  resi- 
dential suburbs  of  the  city,  the  comparatively  few  men  of 
the  American  forces  who  were  blinded  in  the  great  war 
have  been  taught  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  world  they  can- 
not see. 


THE  llED  CROSS  COURIER 

1   January 

28, 1922 
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BRAILLE  BOOKS  SENT 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  BLIND 


Red  Cross  Workers  Put  Men 

In  Touch  With  Library 

Of  Congress. 


Keen  appreciation  of  literature 
in  Braille,  the  type  read  by  the 
blind  with  their  finger  tips,  is 
manifest  in  two  letters  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  Mrs.  Gertrude 
T.  Rider,  Librarian,  Room  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 
Through  Red  Cross  workers  in 
the    islands    these    men    were    in- 


formed that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress would  extend  to  them  the 
privilege  of  reading  its  Braille 
works. 

The  following  letter  from 
Thomas  William  Mercer,  a  blind 
evangelist  of  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands,  expresses  his  gratitude  to 
the  library: 

"Your  letter  was  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  its  contents  heard  with 
joy.  I  am  so  thankful  that  words 
are  inadequate  to  express  my  in- 
debtedness to  you  and  to  the  in- 
stitution at  large.  It  was  in  1887 
that  I  began  to  learn  to  read  em- 
bossed type  for  the  blind.  How  I 
first  began  is  too  wonderful  to  tell 
but  a  few  words  will  suffice.  A 
former  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
conference  passed  my  wr-  '->d  the 


Lord  touched  his  heart  sym- 

pathy  toward  me   and   '  1   me 

taught  to  read.  The  fir&i  book  I 
was  able  to  read  was  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark.  My  benefactor  did 
not  live  long  after  this  so  I  had  to 
travel  and  give  lectures.  I  was 
never  able  to  get  hold  of  any 
other  book  until  now.  I  am  now 
able  to  read  the  books  which  you 
I  have  already  sent  me  for  which  I 
I  am  so  thankful.  I  am  always  look- 
ing forward  to  their  coming  with 
the  greatest  joy." 

"Thank  you  for  your  generosity,*' 
reads  a  letter  from  William  Rich- 
ards, a  blind  man  of  Christiansted, 
Virgin  Islands.  "Bless  the  Amer- 
icans for  their  charity  works. 
Long  live  America  and  her  peo- 
pie." 


Evergreen  School  for 
Blind  Is  Its  New  Name 


k 


Announcement  has  been  made  by 
Jcseph  E.  Vance,  director  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Baltimore,  the  administrative 
responsibilities  for  which  were 
turned  over  to  the  government 
January  i,  that  the  institution  will 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  Ever- 
green School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Vance  succeeds  Charles  F. 
F.  Campbell,  who  resigned  to  be- 
come director  of  the  Detroit  Bu- 
reau for  the  Handicapped.  The 
same  corps  of  instructors  will  be 
maintained  at  Evergreen. 


SATURDAY,   MARCH    11,  1922 


Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
The  department  of  social  work  will  hold 
a  conference  on  "Unemployment  and  the 
Handicapped"  on  Monday,  at  11. .'{0  A.  M.,  in 
Perkins  Hall,  264  Boylston  street.  Herbert 
A.  Dallas,  supervisor  of  rehabilitation,  State 
Department  of  Education,  will  speak  on 
"Re-Educating  the  Handicapped."  Miss 
Lucy  Wright,  supervisor  of  field  work  and 
assistant  to  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  in  the 
department  of  social  ethics,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  "Opportunities  for  the  Handi- 
capped in  Cleveland."  Miss  Bernice  V. 
Brown,  who  took  her  degree  in  interna- 
tional law  from  Radcliffe  and  studied  law 
in  the  University  of  Brussels,  will  speak 
on  "A  New  Opportunity  for  Women."  Miss 
Gertrude  Fletcher,  head  of  the  Bureau  for 
the  Handicapped,  and  Miss  Mary  Robinson, 
the  clearing  house  secretary  and  field  agent, 
will  speak  on  "Squares"  and  "0»  the  Trail 
of  the  Job." 


MONDAY,   MARCH    13,   1922 


Unemployment  and  a  Warning 

Unemployment  during  the  winter  that 
is  closing  has  not  been  as  extensive  as 
appeared  to  be  probable  last  fall,  and 
the  situation  Is  Improving.  Such  is  the 
gratifying  statement  whiqh  comes  from 
the  President's  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployment to  mayors  and  chambers  of 
commerce.  This  latest  pronouncement  of 
the  conference  is  in  line  with  that  made 
several  weeks  ago.  But  the  conference 
wisely  speaks  words  of  caution  against 
unreasoning  optimism  which  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  every  jobless  man 


may  now  find  work  and  that  the  period 
of  suffering  for  many  worthy  people  who 
have    been    deprived    of    occupation    is 
over.     How  far  such  an  attitude  would 
,be  from  the  facts  of  the  case  is  empha- 
[eized  as  follows  in  the  statement  of  the 
sLJnemployment  Conference: 
!•         From  all  reports,  the  next  few  weeks 
will  be   among  the   most  trying  of  the 
present  unemployment   emergency.     As 
winter  nears  its  end  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  who  reach  the  end 
of  their  resources  is  bound  to  increase, 
no  matter  how  hopeful  the  prospect  of 
seasonal    employment,    after    spring    is 
fairly  under  way.  This  is  the  time  when 
every  possible   measure   that   is  at   all     , 
practicable     to     relieve     the     situation 
should  be   adopted. 

Inquiry  In  Boston  bears  out  the  truth 
of  such  assertions.  It  is  reflected  in  the 
records  kept  by  the  Family  Welfare  So- 
ciety, the  Industrial  Aid  Society,  and 
similar  agencies  for  the  extension  of  re- 
lief, and  for  giving  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing employment.  In  a  large  city  there 
are  always  stranded  men,  without 
money  and  without  jobs,  but  In  recent 
weeks  it  has  been  estimated  by  those 
in  a  position  to  know  that  the  number 
of  such  men  was  four  times  greater 
than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  plight 
of  many  of  the  men  who  answered  the 
nation's  call  to  the  colors  in  the  hour 
of  need  has  been  brought  to  public  at- 
tention through  the  efforts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  "*'<>^„„^ 

Conditions  are  bad  enough  for  the 
able-bodied.  They  are  worse  for  those 
who  are  handicapped.  In  normal  times, 
a  place  in  the  industrial  world  can  gen- 
erally be  found  for  the  man  who  has 
lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  or  who  is  otherwise 
at  a  physical  disadvantage.  But  when 
large  numbers  of  men  who  are  whole  are 
in  line  wherever  there  is  a  vacancy,  the 
chances  for  the  man  who  is  maimed  is 
gone,  as  a  rule.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  worker  with  two  arms  is  preferred 
to  the  one-armed;  the  person  who  can 
see  has  an  advantage  over  the  person 
who  is  blind.  ^.^^^ 

It  Is  proper  and  desirable,  therefore, 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of 
providing  work  and  relief  for  the  job- 
less, including  those  whose  plight  Is 
worse  because  of  injury  or  Infirmity. 
The  fact  that  the  situation  has  never 
been  as  bad  as  was  feared  is  gratifying. 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
worst  is  over.  But  the  jobless  in  large 
numbers  are  still  with  us.  They  should 
not  be  forgotten. 


BosiTpvv,   Ma.s&..  "J-fgcYvScTTu^t.. 


BI^XD   SOLDIERS   HISAR   LADY  ASTOR 

SliC  "BB'yit"  That  Anyone  Seeing  Them 
Most  Realise  That  America  Can't  Live' 
Aloof 

Baltimore,  Md.,  April  28 — "I  only  wish 
people  who  object  to  a  league  for  peace 
could  see  you.  Then  those  who  say  that 
America  should  live  aloof  and  for  itself 
would   realize   that  America  can't  do   it." 

Lady  AStor,  in  a  brief  address  to  the 
blinded  service  men  at  the  Evergreen 
School  for  the  Blind  under  the  veterans' 
bureau  yesterday,  made  that  statement 
after  she  had  told  her  hearers  that  theirs 
was  an  opportunity  to  stand  before  the 
world   as   examples. 

"I  am  never  so  much  at  home,"  she 
said,  "as  when  I  am  with  men  who  were 
In  the  war.  I  think  I  understand  them; 
but  they  do  take  a  lot  of  understanding. 
The  more  we  know  you  the  more  we  love 
you,  for  we  know  how  much  you  need 
us. 

"My  advice  to  you  who  lost  your  sight 
in  the  war  is  forget  it  if  you  can.  Don't 
let  everybody  be  sorry  for  you.  If  you've 
got  a  trouble,  ilo  not  let  it  get  fastened 
on  you. 

"I'd  rather  he  blind  than- have  the  dis- 
position of  some  people.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  will  keep  us  so  unhappy  as  ut- 
ter selfishness.  That  will  keep  you  from 
the  happiness  you  ought  to  have.  You 
must  say  'I  own  today.'  You  must  say 
that.  I  cannot  toll  about  tomorrow,  but  i 
own  today.  There  is  one  way  to  get  hap- 
piness ;  tell  yourself  that  you  are  goin^ 
to  keep  out  unhappy  thoughts." 

Lady  Astor  brought  laughter  when  .she 
told  instructors  of  the  men  that  the  surest 
way  to  keep  them  cheerful  was  to  keep 
them  arguing. 

"When    a    black    day    ^ nmpg '^' ,  ah.^— a«j^ 

how  men  are  stimulated  by  a  quarrel." 


war  "who  bear  as  a  mark  of  such  eer-, 
vice  the  loss  of  their  sight  and  to  per- 
Ifetuate  and  keep  ahve  the  memories  of 
their  comradeship  and  to  enable  them 
by  their  organization  to  render  what 
aid  they  can  to  the  blind  in  general." 

The  bill  provides  that  American  vet- 
erans of  allied  armies  may  become 
members  of  the  corporation  if  their 
sight  has  become  defective  to  such  eat 
extent  as  to  be  eligible  for  training,  un- 
der the  supervisor  for  the  blind  of  the 
United  .States  veterans'  bureau.  The 
organization  shall  be  non-political  and 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  dissemination 
of   partisan  principles. 

Representative  Schall,  who  Is  in  daily 
attendance  at  the  House  sessions.  aa4d 
today  Chat  his  bill  had  been  referred  to 
the  committee  on  judiciary  and  that  125 
blind  veterans  were  coming  wer  from 
the  Evergreen  Hospital  at  BaltimoM 
riex-t  Wedjiesday  to  sit  in  the  gaJlery 
and  hear  Congre-ss  In  se.sslon.  The 
Evergreen  Hospital  Is  the  big  govern- 
ment Institution  for  the  blind  of  the 
jvorld   war. 

Among  the  Inicorporators  are  three 
Now  England  men,  John  Kosio  and 
.Samuel  .Singer  of  Massacihusetts  and 
-t«hn    T    Yf.resL  of  PoTinPP.fl^i.t 


WAR  BLIND  SEEK 
NAlHWlDEBODY 

Rep  Schall  Introduces  ^l^or 
Incorporatidn     r 

\ 

By  ROBERT  CHOATE 

WASHINGTON.  May  27-=.-A  bill  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  this  week  by  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  D.  Schall,  Republican, 
of  Minnesota,  blind  member  of  Con- 
gress, provides  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  United  States  Blind  Veterans  of  the 
World  War.  The  purpose  Is  to  "bind 
together  for  their  mutual  friendship 
'and    assistance"    those    soldiers   of    the 


Sightless  Veteran   in   Business       ^B 


\ 


James  Riddervold 

Whose  Eyes  Were  Shot  Out  by  German  Rifle,  Makes  Remarkable 

Recovery 


ACOIUHTTEE  of  women  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  A.?pinwall,  Miss  Kos- 
anna  D.  Thorndike,  Mrs.  John  O. 
Henshwa,  Miss  Alberta  M.  Houghton,  Mi.ss 
Eugenia  B.  Frothingham,  Mrs.  Charles 
Peabocij'  and  Mrs.  Francis  S.  Ker.sliaw  hiU^ 
been  formed  to  ass:.st  in  ithe  r.  habilita'icin 
of  James  T.  Riddervold  of  Cambridge,  who 
was  rendered  sightless  by  a  wound  rp- 
celved  at  St.  Mihiel  while  serving  as  a 
private  in  the  T7th  Division.  * 

His  case  and  recovery  are  considered)  re- 
niarkable,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern  surgery  and  his  own  physical  con- 
dition. During  the  battle  referred  to,  Kid- 
dervold  left  his  company  in  an  attempt. to 
rescue  a  wounded  comrade.  As  he  did  so, 
a  German  rifle  bullet  struck  him  just  in 
front  of   the   left  temple,   passing  entirely 


through  his  head,  destroying  both  eyeballis 
and  the  bones  of  his  nose. 

He  was  taken  to  a  field  hospital  with  but 
little  hope  of  saving  his  life,  but  after 
many  months  in  European  hospitals  he 
was  returned  to  America,  and  but  for  his 
sightless  eyes,  bears  few  visible  marks  oi 
his  wound.  He  has  now  been  discliargod 
from  a  coiifse  of  training  for  Clind  sol- 
■tiers  'flit  Hlarvard,  after  ta.klng  a  course 
along  the  same  linos  at  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  Blinded   SoRHiers  at  Baltimore.' 

Kiddervold  is  in  business  at  246  Huroti 
avenue,  Cambridge,  where  he  has  a  tea 
and  coltee  store,  through  the  help  of  the 
committee  of  women  who  have  become  In- 
terested in  his  case.  His  goods  have  been 
placed  on  sale  also  at  the  Disabled  Men's 
Exchange,  443  Boylston  street,   Boston. 


Bo^tow,  Ma5^.,Mm^rwcavvx.  jY^w  H^Ve^.  Cpnn.  .I^eqrlsrev-. 
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DISABLED  VETER/^fK  AT 
HARDING  LAWN  PARTY 

Washington,  June  7. — More  tha.i 
2,000  disabled  war  veterans  hos\t\ 
talized  in  this'T'lVVH'IT  wiwa  iliMiiiiiito- 

and  Mrs.  Harding  to  attend  a  White 
House  lawn  party.  A  similar  func- 
tion was  held  for  them  last  year.  Vet- 
erans attending  the  Evergi-een  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  at  Perryville,  M(^., 
wer^-c-ADtMAOwliiMaVlt^^ed  on  both 
occasions.  Mrs.  Harding  was  ao- 
sisted  in  receiving  by  fifty  young 
women  employes  of  the  Veterans 
Bureau,  representing  the  forty-eight 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Hawaii. 


Jvune    6.     l^XX. 


BLIND  CONGRESSMAN 

PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  BLIND 

^\■aKhi^gton,  June  8. — The  house 
hailfed  il|(^l»^rk  today  while  Rep- 
r4s8fntaTTve  Schall,  Republican,  of 
5!i"tf(iesota,  himself'bllnd,  paid  tribute 
to  a  large  delegation  of  blind  former 
service  men  in  the  gallery,  who  gave 
their  sight,  he  sadi,  as  their  contri- 
bution toward  winning  the  World 
War. 

"No  doubt  many  of  those  brave 
blind  fellews  up  there  often  wish  that 
fate  had  left  them  on  the  battlefield 
rather  than  to  have  returned  her* 
sightless,"  said  Schall.  "Just  after  I 
became  blind,  I  sometimes  thought 
that  way,  too.  I  remember  that  friends 
meeting  me  said  they  had  heard  1  was 
dead.  But  I  have  proven  that  1  am 
not  dead,  and  time  will  prove  to  my 
blind  friend.s  with  us  today  that  they 
are  not  dead."  , 


Blind  Representative 
Pays  High  Tribute  to 
Sightless  Service  Men 

By   the  Associated  Press 
Washington,     June    7. — The     House 
hrMted   Its  work   to-day  while   Repre- 

'  se*»b}jUva'\a«ftall,  Republican,  Minne- 
s6ta,  ^imself  blind,  paid  tribute  to  a 
lai*g^  delegation  of  blind  former  serv- 
ice men  in  the  gallery,  who  gave  their 

I  sight,  he  said,  as  their  contribution 
toward  winning  the  World  War. 

"No  doubt  many  of  those  brave  blind 
fellows  up  there  often  wish  that  fate 
had  left  them  on  the  battlefield  rather 
than  to  have  returned  here  sightless," 
said  Mr.  Schall.  "Just  after  I  became 
blind,  I  sometimes  thought  that  way, 
too.  I  remember  that  friends  meeting 
me  said  they  had  heard  I  was  dead, 
and  I  replied,  'No,  just  blind."  And 
then  I  knew  they  said  to  themselves 
they  would  rather  be  dead.  But  I 
have  proven  that  I  am  not  dead,  and 
time   will   prove   to   my   blind   friends 

1  with   us   to-day    that    they    are     not 

dead." 

I 


WEDi\i::SDAY,   JUNE   7,    1922 


ITRIBUTE  TO  BLIND  VETERANS 


House  of  Representatives  Halts  Work 
While  Schall  Addresses  Former  Service 
Men 


Washington.  June  7— The  House  halted 
its  work  today  while  Representative  Schall, 
Republican,  Minnesota,  himself  blind,  paid 
.tribute  to  a  large  delegation  of  blind  for- 
'mer  service  men  in  the  gallery,  who  gave 
; their  sight,  he  said,  as  their  contribution 
toward    winning   the   World   War. 

"Nodoubt  many  of  those  brave  blind 
fellows  up  there  often  wish  that  fate  had 
left  them  on  the  battlefield  rather  than 
to  have  returned  here  sightless,"  said  Mr. 
■Schall.  "Just  after  I  became  blind,  I  some- 
times thought  that  way,  too.  I  remember 
that  friends  meeting  me  said  they  had 
heard  I  was  dead,  and  I  replied  'No,  just 
blind."  And  then  I  knew  they  said  to 
themselves  they  would  rather  be  dead 
But  I  have  proven  that  I  am  not  dead,  and 
time  will  prove  to  my  blind  friends  with 
us  today  that  they  are  not  dead." 


BostoYV,    MaL.&&.,  Kvv^«,f'uc«)^vv. 


Jw,w«,    aff.    lfl[%%, 


DIILEI  yETS 

E! 


URGE  AID 


Philadelphia,  June  28.— The  halt, 
navig-ating  on  artificial  limbs:  the 
maimed,  with  make-believe  arms 
held  conventionally  at  their  sides, 
and  the  blind^|^h  no  substitute  for 
sight,  are  galnwed  here  today  to 
discuss  questions  of  mutual  interest 
to  disabled  soldiers. 

There  are  368  of  them — delegates, 
representing  126  posts,  to  the  second 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Disabled  Soldiers'  League.  They 
appear  to  be  a  determined  lot.  They 
know  what  they  want — that  is  for 
the  governmient  to  speed  up  its  work 
in  rehabilitating  them  and  putting 
them  through  vocational  training 
schools  so  they  can  become  self 
supporting — and  they  are  going  to 
try  and  devise  ways  and  means  dur- 
ing their  four  days'  session  to  aid 
in  bringing  about  tl>eir  desire. 

"We  want  the  Government  to  first 
take  care  of  the  disabled  men,"  said 
John  T.  Nolan,  National  Commander 
of  Boston.  "Then  we  think  the  other 
boys  should  have  the  bonus." 

Philadelphia  is  giving  the  wounded 
men  a  great  welcome.  They  are 
being  dined  and  entertained  lavishly. 
Hotels  with  a  minimun  rate  of  $6 
are  housing  them  for  one  dollar. 
Some  people  do  not  forget. 

Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  Walsh  of 
Massachusetts,  and  La  Follette  of 
Wisconsin,  will  adoTess  the  soldiers 
^nng^^,e  convention. 


Bostovu,  jvAa^s 


s.,    vJe/Le>qr-ra^v^^ 


BlinaedWar 

Veteran, 
Nerves  Gone; 

\  Help  Can't 
Hungry  Family 

When  Uncle  Sam  saw  his  boarder- 
ilands  threatened  by  ^a  murderous 
horde  from  Mexico  and  cried  for  he- 
men  to  help  him  stem  the  tide,  Henry 
P.  Coyle  was  on  hand  with  his  gun. 
Later,  when  the  Germans  swarmed 
Europe  and  smirked  "America 
next!"  Henry  P.  Coyle  was  there 
too,  to  stop  them. 

Now,  Henry  P.  Coyle,  his  eyes 
inearly  blinded  and  his  nerves  shat- 
tered by  his"'1eS¥rgl*!e«ieittlf'^-»ml«erably 
paces  the  confines  of  his  flat  at  113 
jBartlett  .-sl^  C'in^i^sXdW.n.,  with  his 
jstomach  nearly  empty. 

AH  day  long  he  is  obliged  to  en- 
dure the  appeal  in  the  eyes  of  his 
wife  and  his  yOung  scf^  and  yet  Is 
not  able  to  make  a  living  fpr  them. 
I  Three  times  the  landlord  has 
(called,  and  has  gone  away,  his  debt 
iUnsatisfled,   the    cupboard   is   bare. 

His  loyal  wife  has  appealed  >y  the 
[world  to  give  her  a  chance  to  -vV-ork. 
Her  duties  with  her  family  occupy 
iher  days.  But  she  will  work  at  night 
iwhen  "Sonny"  is  In  bed  to  earn  his 
breakfast  and  that  of  her  husband. 
She  will  do  anything.  She  will  scrub 
jfloors. 

The  case  of  Coyle  is  one  of  the 
imost  pitiful  of  the  thousand  of  war 
wrecks. 

.^fter  he  had  been  in  the  hospital 
for  seeming  ages  a  job  was  found  for 
him,  but  he  broke  down  again  and 
has   been   unable   to   continue. 

He  can  earn  nothing  and  has  re- 
ceived nothing  except  the  mjte  that 
organized  charity  yields  to  him. 


Bosto  vu  ,     M 
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10,000  WAR 
VETS  ENTER 

^50o    of   New    England 

Students  Come  From 

the  Bay  State 


More  than  10.000  World  War  vsr- 

jrans   have    been    enrolled    the    pas' 

.wo    weeks    in    New    England's    col- 

eges,  schools  and  other  institutions 

of  learning  as  vocational  students  of 

the  government,  according  to  an  an.* 

j.iouncement  made  yesterday   by  Dr 

[Arthur  E.   Brides,   district   manager 

jof  the  Veterans'  Bureau. 

Of  10,240  ex-service  men  receiving 
their    education    at    Harvard,    Tech- 
nology, Dartmouth  and  other  Institu- 
tions to  enable  them  to  "carry  on" 
iespite  physical  disabilities,  approxi 
mately  7,500  are  Bay  State  war  vets. 
Veterans  bUn^and  otherwise  han- 
licapped  permanently  have  been  en- 
•olled  at  Harvard  College  and  a  num- 
)er  of  smaller  institutions  where,  'n- 
■luded  with  their  tuition  thev  will  re- 
ceive from   $80  to  $170  monthly,  ac- 
ordipg  to  the  number  of  dependents. 
Aside  from  educational  courses  be-' 
ng   given    the   ex-service   men    5.000 
ormer  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
lire  attending  trade  schools  and  other 
irentres  of  learning,  preparing  to  re- 
urn  to  ctvll  life.      


J5  O  S  To  W  .    l\A3^oS.,     3  «- I  ^  CLTT  a.VYV  - 

■IT"         ^ybRS    THEN   AND   NOW 

\lt  IsjnOl'I^^SaUors,  gold  stripes  bhinlng  ou  blue  sleeves,  pass 
through  t^  city's  streets.  Motors  halt,  the  sailors  aro  urged  to  ride; 
club  rooms  arc  opened  to  them  and  i)coplo  smile  at  them. 

.    The  enemy  was  on  the  sea  and  under  the  sea  in  1917.    The 
U-boats  hovered  about  the  ocean  lanes.    No  ship  was  safe. 

The  tired  business  man  did  not  consider  a  European  tour 
then.  None  wanted  a  sea  journey  when  the  U-boat  hovered 
below.  But  the  sailor  braved  the  sea  then.  That  is  why  Tremont 
St.  is  not  Wilhelmstra&se  now. 

The  sailor  was  a  hero  in  1917.    We  wonder  how  the  business 
men  consider  him  today.    We  will  soon  learn,  for  here  is  a  plea 
from  a  sailor  to  the  city's  business  men: 
Editor   of  The   Boston   Tclt»gram; 

Is  there  any  Boston  business  man  who  can  use  a  disabled  veteran 
In   any    way? 

I  was  in  the  navy  and  my  ship  iras  sunk  In  tho  English  Channel 
and  in  the  action  that  followed  I  was  seriously  injured  and  later 
was  stone  blind  for  six  months.  As  a  result  my  eyesight  and  physical 
condition   Is   seriously   impaired. 

I  am  waiULug  for  the  United  States  government  to  get  around 
to  my  case,  but  In  the  meantime  I  must  make  money  to  pay  bills 
for  surgical  and  medical  services  which  amount  to  about  $450,  and 
they  must  bo  paid. 

I  cannot  secure  work  'and  when  I  do  and  they  find  out  I  am 
partially   blind   I  am  requested  to  go  else^vhere. 

If  som'V'Mston  man  has  a  heart  and  wants  to  help  a  needy 
veteran,  I  would  like  very  much  for  him  to  get  In  touch  with  me. 
I  could  work  In  a  packli^  room  or  help  a  shipper  or  anything 
In    that   line.  DISABLED    VETERAN. 

RAISES  PENSIOTrfMPr»M. 

WASHrNGTON.  Dec.  5— Armless, 
legless  or  blind  veterans  of  the  world 
war  would  -t^Mtelve  JBO  per  month  to 
hire  attendants.  Instead  of  J20  as  here- 
tofore under  a  Senate  bill  passed  today 
by  the  Hmis*  and  aent  to  tbe  PreBl40iC 


ins  F.  Um  RESIGNS  AS 
'  EADUr  OF  LOL  RED  CROSS 


ChapM  Is  Collecting  8000  Garments  for  the 
Smyrna  Refugees — Work  Among  Local  Ex- 
Service  Men  Is  Reported  by  Miss  Goodrich? 


mllE  resignation  of  Chairman 
^  Louis  F.  Eaton  was  received 
at  a  special  meeting  o£  the 
executive         coromiUee  of 

Brockton  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross,  Wednesday  evening.  Pressure 
of  business  will  not  permit  him  to 
fill  the  position  during  the  ensuing 
>ear. 

Vice-Chairraan  Walter  H.  Gilday 
presided.  The  following  directors 
were  present:  Mrs.  Perley  G.  Flint, 
Mrs.  Fred  Drew,  Mrs.  Andrew  C. 
Gibbs,  Miss  Mildred  Newell,  Miss 
Marion  Goodrich,  George  E.  Fisher, 
Davis  M.  DeBard,  john  F.  Scully,  Jo- 
speh  C.  Crocker,  Jr.,  Urban  Avery  and 
Edward  L.  Pearson. 

Mrs.  Flint  reported  on  the  drive  for 
8000  garments  for  the  Smyrna  re- 
lief. Garments  are  now  being  col- 
lected in  the  schools,  churches  and 
women's  clubs.  Mrs.  Stephen  F. 
Bailey    has    charge. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  Flint  on  pro- 
duction work  during  November  show- 
ed much  accomplished.  Four  days  a 
week  were  devoted  to  sev/ing.  There 
were  700  surgical  dressings  for  the 
Brockton  Hospital  turned  out,  150 
Christmas  kits  for  soldiers  in  hos- 
pitals and  25  articles  for  local  ex- 
service  men. 


Work   of    Executive   Secretary. 

The  executive  secretary.  Miss 
Goodrich,  reported  on  home  service 
work.  There  were  105  office  inter- 
viev/s  in  November,  10  home  visits 
and  18  new  cases.  More  than  $50 
was  expended  for  relief  work  among 
the  ex-soldiers  in  two  cases.  Com- 
pensation, dental,  guardianship, 
claims  for  back  pay,  delayed  govern- 
ment compensation,  death  and  birth 
certificate,  insurance,  reports  on  cases 
for  other  chapters,  locating  men  for 


IM 


the  central  bureau  and  other  matters 
were   handled. 

In  one  case  an  ex-service  man 
with  no  relatives  in  the  city  was 
helped  to  the  extent  of  $.30.  Ha, 
was  given  a  new  outfit,  including, 
overcoat  and  winter  garments  and 
his  admission  to  the  Plymouth  Coun- 
^^Tuberculosis  Hospital  at  South 
WSBlfcn  was  .secured  as  he  was  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis.  He  wi'.i 
receive  compensation  from  the  time 
he    was    taken   ill. 

Miss  Newell,  dietitian,  reported 
favorably  on  tliat  work  in  the 
schools.  She  reported  arrangements 
had  been  made  in  all  schools  for  the 
distribution  of  milk  to  the  pupils. 
Supt.  Scully  reported  five  new 
scales  purchased  by  the  school  com- 
mittee for  use  in  connection  with 
the  nutrition  work.  In  a  short  timo 
all  schools  win  have  scales,  he  said. 

Aiding    the    Blind. 

An  interesting  report  was  given 
by  Mrs.  ^^'^■^  nrflW.i  flfl  tltfi  ^^.-oii^ 
work  for  blind  ex-serv'ice  men  ia 
the    hospitals.       The    local    chapter 

with  raised  impressions  and  aligti- 
meuts,  so  that  the  blind  ex-service 
men  may  have  something  to  read. 
The  books  are  being  distributed 
through  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
Washington.  Already  323  pages 
have  been  made  by  the  local  chap- 
ter. It  requires  a  half-day  at  least 
to  make   a   single   page. 

A  nominating  commitk^e  consisting 
of  Mrs.  Flint,  Mr.  Scully  and  Mrs. 
Gibbs  was  appointed  to  bring  in- 
nominees  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
resignation  of  Chairman  Baton  was 
accepted  with  regret.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  in  the  first  week  la 
January. 


WOUNDED  WARRIORS 

Remember  Them  Christmas 

2200  IN  41  HOSPITALS  in  and  around  Boston 

Blinded,  Armless,  Legless,  Shell-Wounded, 
Shell-Shocked,  Tubercular 

A  STOCKING  OF  REMEMBRANCE  containing  8  useful  gifts  for  each  sick 

and  disabled  war  veteran. 

$2.50  Will  Bring  a  Stocking  of  Remembrance 

How  many  may  we  pack  in  your  name,  with  your  own  card? 

Send  check  and  cards  to  JAMES   J.   PHELAN,   Treaswrer,  60  Congrett  St.,  Boaton 

DISABLED  SOLDIERS'  CHRISTMAS  REMEMBRANCE  COMMITTEE 
Headquarters:  739  Boylston  St.,  Room  202,  Boston 

Telephone   Back   Bay    10813 

General  Committee 

airs.     JAMES    CtrKNINGHAM    GRAT.    Chairman.  Mr.    JAMES   J.    PHELAX.    Treasurer 

Mr8.    MARK   ANDREWS  Mrs.   CLARENCE   R.    EDWARDS  Mrs.   LESTER   LELAKD 

Mrs.  JOHN   BALCH  Mrs.    ALVAN   T.    FULLER  Mrs.    ROBERT   L.    O'BRIEN 

Mrs.   RUSSELL  S.   CO0MAN  Mrs.    KATHARINE  GRINNELL  Mrs.   JAMES  J.    PHELaN 

Mrs.  LEVERETT  S.  TUCKERMAN.  2d 
Participating  Orsanizatlons 
Mrs.  CLARENCE  R.    EDWARDS,   Chairman 
American  Red  CroM  American  Women's  Overseas  Lea^ne  Service  Star  Lesion 

American  Legion  Community    Service  of   Boston,    Inc.  Veterans  of  Foreign  War* 

American   Legion  Auxiliary  Disabled  .4m.  Veterans,  World  War  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  Aaxillarr 

Army  and  Hmvy  Service  Committee,  KnlghtH  of  Columbus  Women's    Red    Triangle    Learoe 

Ine.  Military   Order   at   the   World   War  Yankee   Division   .Auxiliary 
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The  Florida  School  Herald 

March,  1923 
1  "It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  announce 
that  there  is  a  provision  in  the  budget 
for  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  by  which  a 
sum  as  high  as  hundred  thousand 
dollars  may  be  spent  in  publishing 
books  for  the  blind.  This,  of  course, 
is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  in 
supplying  these  through  the  libraries, 
the  civilian  blind  can  also  receive  the 
benefit  of  them.  It  was  through  the 
left'ort  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  president 
'of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  that  this  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  budget,  and  it  had  to  be  done  as 
'  an  amendment  to  the  budget.  Presi- 
dent Harding  has  already  signed  the 
bill  which  had  been  passed  by  con- 
gress a  few  days  before." — Ziegler 
Magazine. 


WORK  FOR  BLIND  SOLDIERS 

It  is  a  matfarwg-feooiid  4>iafc..C,anada 
has  grone  far  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  training  and  placing  her  dls- 
labled  soldiers.  Our  Federal  Board  of 
Vocationa]  Training  was  well-intended. 
But  it  has  suffered  from  poor  person- 
nel and  the  red  tape  that  goes  with 
governmental  agencies. 

Its  work  for  the  blind,  as  outlined  by 
the  Vocational  Summary,  gives  some 
liope  for  the  board's  future  as  the  help- 
ful aid  that  it  should  be  to  disabled 
men.  In  coiiperation  with  the  Red 
Cross,  it  now  has  at  a  school  for  the 
blind  at  Baltimore  eighty-five  men  who 
are  learning  to  become  again  active  and 
useful.  Each  man  who  enters  the 
school  receives  preliminary  training  in 
finger-reading  and  writing.  He  then 
takes  up  a  course  in  typewriting.  Mean- 
time he  learns  to  walk  alone  and, 
through  contact  with  bis  more  fortu- 
nate fellow  men,  to  understand  that 
"inaction,  mental  and  physical,  is  hie 
worst  enemy." 

His  preliminary  work  over,  he  may 
choose  any  one  of  several  courses.  If 
he  elects  to  become  a  secretary  he  may 


specialize  in  typewriting  and  u.sc  of 
the  dictaphone.  He  has  limitations 
here,  of  course,  but  they  are  not  in- 
surmountable, as  blind  graduates  have 
proved.  Or,  if  he  thinks  that  he  can 
be  successful  at  storekeeping,  he  en- 
ters the  institute  store  and  gets  prac- 
tical training  in  salesmanship,  man- 
agement and  business  administration. 
Then,  if  he  passes  a  further  test  of  run- 
ning a  store  in  a  neighboring  town,  the 
board  helps  him  to  establish  himself 
in  his  chosen  community.  One  gradu- 
ate has  already  become  the  owner  of 
his  store.  Four  others  have  made  hope- 
ful beginnings. 

There  are  courses  in  cigar  making,  in 
tire  vulcanizing  and  rebuilding  for 
men  whose  eyesight  Is  not  totally  gone, 
in  massage,  with  real  practice  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  and  in  special  studies 
according  to  individual  needs.  "We  are 
told  that  one  blind  veteran  is  studying 
at  a  school  for  osteopathy  and  inspir- 
ing the  student  body  1^  his  zeal  and 
Interest.  Another  has  taliCn  up  a.  foiu-- 
year  college  course  In  order  to  become 
a  rabbi.  Still  another  has  gone  Into 
the  insurance  business,  the  board  nup- 
plying  him  with  "an  attendant  who 
assists  him  in  learning  the  necessary 
forms  and  routine  and  in  meeting  pros- 
pects." 

"This  work  to  aid  the  blind  veterans 
in  beginning  life  again  hopefully  and 
usefully  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  the 
board  has  undertaken.  Up  to  a  month 
ago,  the  Summary  says,  thirty-flvc 
thousand  men  had  accepted  and  en- 
tered upon  courses  of  training.  Twenty 
thousand  more  had  been  Personally  in- 
terviewed and  courses  for  them  ap- 
proved. The  shortcomings  have  been 
failure  to  keep  promises,  a  lack  of 
sympathy  and  personal  interest  in  indi- 
vidual cases  and  a  slipshod,  ineffective 
method  of  follow-up.  Rightly  ap- 
proached, these  should  be  easy  to  over- 
come. With  the  benefit  of  constructive 
criticism,  which  is  needed  even  more 
than  much  of  the  recent  destructive 
kind,  has  been  justified  with  cooperation 
by  welfare  societies  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  with  more  human  sym- 
pathy entering  into  all  relations  be- 
tween officials  and  men,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  the  board  should  not  ren- 
der valuable  service  to  the  cx-flghter« 
who  need  help  most. 


FRANfSCHOBLE,  BUND  SOLDIER, 
'    /      CAPTURES  COLLEGE  PRIZE 


Former  Framingham  Man  Praised  by  Marshal  Foch  and 
General  Pershing  For  Plucky  Fight 


A  recent,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times,  an  article  under  the 
caption  of  "Blind  Soldier  Captures 
College  Prize,"  had  an  interesting 
story  of  a  former  Framingham  resi- 
dent, Lieut.  Frank  Schoble,  Jr.,  a 
blinded  war  veteran,  who,  previous 
to  the  war,  was  employed  at  the 
Young  &  Holberton  hat  factory  here. 
The  article,  which  reaches  The 
News  through  the  courtesy  of 
George  H.  Eames,  follows:  i 

"From  more  than  100  student  ap- 
plicants for  the  debating  team  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  chosen 
Lieutenant  Frank  Schoble,  Jr.,  a^ 
blinded  war  veteran.  And  senti- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
choice.  Authorities  at  the  univer- 
sity say  that  Lieutenant  Schoble 
was  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
majority  of  candidates,  because  of 
his  indisputable  logic,  his  stage 
presence  and  his  clear  and  forceful 
speaking.  - ' 

"Schoble  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive undergraduates  in  the  class     of 
1910   at   Pennsylvania.     He   was   an 
officer     of     his     class,  a  star  in  the 
Mask  and  Wig  shows  and  a  leader  in 
fraternity    affairs.     Then,    when      a 
junior,   he   decided    to   drop   out   and 
go   into  business   with   his   father,   a^ 
hat  manufacturer.     A     few     happy, 
contented   years   were  his.   and   then 
the    assassination    at    Sarajevo    and 
the  beginning  of  so  many  tragedies 
all  over   the   world.     Schoble  enlist- 
ed   in   May.    1917.    trained    at      Fort 
Niagara,  where  he  won  his  Lieuten- 
ancy,   and    soon    went    across.        He 
was  in   the   80th   division — the  Blue 
Rjdge — 31Sth    Infantry.     And    then, 
one  month  before  the  armistice,  'was 
signed  he  Avas  blinded  by  a  piece  of 
fehrapnel    while    leading   his    men    in 
the   Argonne    Forest.     The   sight    of 
one    eye    was    completely    destroyed 
and  surgeons  told  him  it  was  only  a 
question  of  a  short  time  before     he 
lost  the  other,  but  he  refused  to  be- 
lieve it.     He  fought  with     every  bit 
of  the  determination   which   has   al- 
ways characterized  him,     but     after 
many  months  of  .suffering  he  admit- 
ted   defeat    and    faced    a    blank    and 
darkened   future. 


,  "And  then  he  decided  he  would 
go  l)acfli  to  college  and  finish  his 
course.  He  could  not  read,  he  was 
just  beginning  to  study  the  Brailla 
method  of  dots,  but  he  had  friend? 
and  faith  and  pluck.  Living  at  hia 
fraternity  house  helped  him  a  lotj 
as  there  were  always  friends  arounc 
with  whom  he  could  discuss  the 
studies.  They  read  his  textbooks  tc 
him;  he  had  a  wonderful  memorj 
and  soon  he  began  to  master  the 
[almost  forgotten  subjects.  Yon  seej 
(he  was  31  when  the  war  ended,  and 
a  lot  of  water  had  run  under  tha 
I  bridge  in  the  years  he  had  been  ouo 
of  college.  The  faculty  were  inter- 
sted  in  his  plucky  fight  and  gave 
him  examinations  in  the  form  of 
oral  quizzes.  There  was  no  lower- 
ing of  the  standard  of  work.  He 
'took  the  same  tests  as  his  classmates 
and  after  learning  the  Braille  sys- 
tem of  reading  and  writing  for  the 
blind,  he  took  notes  in  class  on  the 
strange  little  six-keyed  machine 
that  serves  as  a  typewriter  for  t'^" 
blind.  He  progressed  so  rapidly 
that  he  found  he  had  leisure  for 
other  work.  It  was  then  he  decid- 
ed to  take  Ap  debating,  and  a^ter 
competing  with  more  than  a  hund- 
red other  students  he  won  the  cov- 
eted place  on  the  debating  team. 
Besides  this,  his  record  for  class 
work  places  him  among  the  leaders 
with  a  general  average  around  90. 
He  was  mentioned  by  Marshal  Foch 
as  the  type  of  hero  of  which  Penn- 
sylvania might  well  be  proud  and 
General  Pershing  on  a  vLsit  to  th% 
university  singled  him  out  to  pajjj 
tribute   to   him. 

"Lieutenant  Schoble  says  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  blinded  if  the  sacri- 
fice brings  to  the  American  peopM 
the  realization  of  the  needs  of  th« 
75,000  blinded  adjults  in  this  coun^ 
try.  In  ah  address  to  the  Philadel* 
phia  Rotary  club  he  said: 

"  'Blindness  is  an  attitude,  not  a 
(Condition.  The  pul>lic.  until  the 
'war^  thought  of  blind  persons  in  the 
terms  of  the  licensed  mendicants 
who  seek  charity  af  the  hands  of 
the  passers-by.  Nothing  is  ever 
said  about  the  thousands  of  success- 
lUL  Mlnfl    per.'^oiis.    lawyers,    doctora. 


business  men,  housewives  and  pro-i 
fessional  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

"One  day  I  was  a  man  amply  able 
to  take  care  of  myself.  If  I  could 
not  have  done  so  I  was  not  fit  to  be 
a  soldier.  The  next  morning  I  was 
a  piece  of  baggage,  something  to  be 
taken  car  of.  Thanks  to  army  surg 
cry  and  the  work  of  tht  individuals 
who  represented  the  various  welfare, 
organizations,  I  was  imbued  wHh  a 
spirit  and  belief  in  my  future  and 
that  of  other  blinded,  adults  that  will 
la^t  me  throughout  my  life,  and  I 
learned  to  read.  I  learned  to  ^Trite 
and  more  than  anything  else  I  learn 
ed  to  appreciate  ■what  a  hand  on  the 
shoulder  and  a  cheering  word 
meant.  Everything  that  a  grateful 
Government  and  self-sacrificing  indi- 
vidual welfare  workers  could  think 
of  to  make  me  a  self-supporting  citi- 
zen was  placed  at  my  disposal.  I 
saw  that  the  most  cheerful  men  in 
all  the  hospitals  were  those  who  had, 
been    permanently   blinded. 

"  'But  the  question  that  was^ 
raised  in  my  mind  is  whether  or  not 
the  soldier  is  the  only  blinded  per- 
son who  shall  benefit  by  this  new 
system  of  training.  The  blind  sol- 
dier represents  the  blind  of  America 
because  he  knows  what  his  Govern- 
ment can  do,  and  he  cannot  fall- 
down  on  the  job.  Blind  persons 
have  been  poorly  advertised.  The 
people  of  the  whole  country  benefit 
by  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
they  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  same  treatment  that  has 
been  accorded  the  few  hundred  men 
blinded  in  the  war  should  be  extend- 
ed to  the  75,000  blind  adults  in 
America  today.  If  the  blinding  of 
that  few  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  to  the  needs, 
of  the  75,000  others — if  the  treat- 
ment accorded  us  means  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era  for  the  others — I  can  say 
from  my  heart  that  it  is  a  privilege 
to  be  one  of  that  number." 

"Lieutenant   Sehoble   is   especially 
interested  in  the  development  of     a 
suggestion  made     by     Mrs.     Walter 
Price  of  Elkins  Park  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Red  Cross.       Ot  a  meeting    last 
week   Mrs.    Price   appealed    to   those , 
•women  wlio  had  the  leisure  to  make 
books  in  braille  for  the  blinded  sol-  ■ 
diers,  and  that  appeal  struck  a  cord 
in  Schoble's  heart.     'Instead  of  talk- I 
ing  about  me,  and  what  you  call  my' 
success,    which    is      really      nothing, 
■wont   you   tell   the  readers  of     The 
New  York  Times  about  Mrs.  Price's 
idea?     There    is    constructive    work, 
work   wliich   will   mean   so   much    to 
me  and   couutless  others*    if     it     is, 
adopted.'  I 


M^'Our  blinded  soldiers  want   books 
io  read,  it  Is  said;  not  text  books  od| 
standard       works       of       ponderousj 
thought,  but  the  kind  of  books  theyi 
used  to  read     before     they     became* 
blind.     They   want   Western   stories, 
ai^d    real    thrilling   detective   stories, 
and  stories  of  adventure  and  swash- i 
bucking    tales    and    romances,      audi 
these  are  the  book.^  they  cannot  get. 
The  braille  books  are  very  expensive 
because  they  must  be  entirely  hand- 
made.    The    cost    is    something    like 
$100  a  page,  so  only  text  books  and 
standard   works   are   deemed    worthys 
of     such      an     expenditure.     It   haa] 
been  pointed  out  that  if  the  womea] 
who  have  leisure  and  who  did  such 
marvelous  work     during     the     war 
would  learn  to     make     these     books 
they  would  cost  practically  nothingy 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  slate,  whicli^ 
costs  $2  and  lasts  forever,  and  jutej 
nianila  paper,  which   costs   10  cents' 
a     pound.     The     Government      will^ 
shellac  the  pages  and  bind  them  ^^eo] 
of  charge. 

"In  the  hospitals. where  our  blind- 
ed  soldiers   are,   according   to      Mrs. 
Price,  who  has  studied  the  situation, 
there  are  people  who  come  in  every 
day  to  read  the  newspapers  to  tbem. 
and  of  course  the  boys  do  appreciate 
this   very    much.     'But,'      continuedi 
Mrs.   Price,   "many  of  then   are   too 
nervous   to   listen   long.     They     ar-^ 
nervous   either   from   shell   shork"  fiv 
loss  of  sight,  and  Ihcy     cant     r.lp»^» 
well, nights,  either.      What  they  i^Il 
me  is  this:   'If  I  could  on?v  get  "lol'^ 
(Vf   a   good    yarn — the    exciting   kind 
that    makes  one   forget.     That'.-    Iht 
kind  I  used  to  read,  and  it's  the  kind 
I'd  like  to  have  now  to  take  to  bed 
with  me  and  read  in  the  night  whea 
I  can't  sleep     and     start     thinking. 
Gee!  I'd  like     to  have  one  of    James 
Oliver  Curwood's     l)ooks     or     Mary 
Robert   Rinehart's.     And    ttiCTe's    .  a' 
play  to  many  fellows  tell  me  about, 
the  Hottentot — could  you  get  me     a' 
copy  of     that     Mrs.     Price?'     Tf>eso 
boys  are     just     crazy     about     the^r 
braille.     I've    talked    with    cowboys 
and  miners  who  jiever  knew  how  to: 
read   or  write  before.     They  tell  me 
they  never  realized  what  life  meanfc 
until  they  learned  to  read.       If     we' 
could  make  lots  of  books  there  is  an- 
.-other  type  of  soldier  we  could  help, 
too,  and   that  is   the  tubercular  on*- 
who  is  blind.     For  him  there  are  not 
even  braille  text  books,    because  af- 
ter he  reads  a  book  it  must  be     de- 
stroyed for  fear  of  contagion.*". 


r  '^oe.>T,i,>i ,  Atuxo vueLr.   (j^^'hC'C'Ciy- 
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Blinded  in  the  World  War,  Lleuten- 
it  "OTSntT'Schoble,  of  Wyncote, 
pnn.,  Is  engaged  in  one  of  the 
imest  fights  against  odds  in  the 
Istory  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
Jvania.     Schoble  is   now   a  student 


Frank  Schobl 


in  that  fnstution  lO  complete  a  course 
he  dropped  thirteen  years  ago  to 
enter  business. 


Leading  his  men  near  Nantillois 
in  the  Argonne  sector,  Schoble  was 
blinded  in  both  eyes  by  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  a  few  days  before  the  ar- 
mistice. Returning  to  this  country, 
he  resolved  to  re-enter  school.  He 
had  left  the  university  in  his  junior 
year,  but  owing  to  the  strict  rules  of 
the  University  regarding  re-entrance 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  he  was  giv6u 
credit  for  only  a  little  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half's  work. 

He  was  also  seriously  handicapped 

in  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  read 

and    write    by    the    Braille    system, 

a   knowledge    of    which    would    have 

enabled    him    to    take    lecture    notes 

and  read  books.     He  began  the  study 

Ql   Braille   immediately    and   is   well 
on  tne  way  to  master  it. 

Comrades  of  the  American  Legion 
and  the  80th.  Division  Veterans' 
association,  of  which  he  Is  vice-pres- 
ident, have  assisted  him  in  his  game 
fight.  Members  of  the  facluty  take 
great  interest  in  his  career.  All  his 
examinations  are  given  to  him  in 
the  form  of  oral  quizzes  to  remove 
the  necessity  of  written  work.  How- 
ever, he  is  required  to  submit  to  the 
same  standard  of  work  as  fellow 
stade;  ts  of  unimpaired  vision. 

When  Marshal  Foch  visited  this 
country  as  a  guest  of  the  American 
Legion  he  mentioned  Lieutenant 
Schoble  as  a  type  of  hero  of  which 
Pennsylvania    might    be    proud. 
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jBZinJ  Veteran^^^orm  Crack  Military  BafHk^ 

TCSONVILLE.  I 


JACKSONVILLE, 
111.,  July  10.— Illi- 
nois' band  of  blind 
soldiers,  said  to  be 
the  first  musical  or- 
granizatlon  of  the 
kind  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  at- 
tracting attention 
by  concert  and  or- 
chestra work  at  the 
state  hospital  for 
the  sightless  here. 

There  are  four- 
teen musicians,  all 
veterans  of  the 
world  war,  in  the 
group  and  the  mem- 
bers practice  eight 
hours  per  day,  aa 
they  have  little  else 
to  do  to  pass  away 
the  time. 

The  formation  of 
the  band,  which  Is 
military  In  style, 
was  due  to  an  acci- 
dent. Clarence  Rich- 
ardson, blind  stenog- 
rapher In  the  office 
of  Supt.  J.  E.  Hill, 
learning  that  he  was 
not  a  very  valuable 
aid,  due  to  his  af- 
fliction, suggested 
the  musical  organi- 
zation, knowing  that 
there  were  a  score 
of  inmates  who  had 
some  knowledge  of 
music.  The  Idea 
was  approved,  and, 
from  the  blind  serv- 
ice men  in  the  ln.sti- 
tution,  he  selected 
fourteen  and  com- 
menced regular  re- 
hearsals. 

The  success  of  the 
band    was    instanta- 
neous. The  musicians        "  '^'^-^•"■'■^  -  Mmtiav- 
have     now    reached 

such  a  state  of  proficiency  that  they  have 
charge  of  all  the  music  for  the  hospital, 
pbiying    during   the   religious    and    social 


Members  of  the  Illinois  Band  of  Blind  Soldiers 

I  gatherings  and  also  giving  afternoon  and  |  adding  greatly  to  the  enjoyment 
evening  concerts.  I  organization    by   the   wards  of  the 

A   number  of   soloists   have   developed,  '  .iikI   al.so   invited    guests. 


of  th« 
state 


'FIGHTING  MIKE"  IN  ARGONNE— BLIND  EABBI  NOW.  Chaplain  Aaren- 
sohn  of  the  147th  Ohio  Infantry  was  knoAvn  as  "Fighting  Mike"  to  his 
overseas  buddies.  Dora  Aarenshon,  his  sister,  journeyed  wit!i  him  to  the 
Disabled  Vets  Convention  in  Frisco,  and  she  has  dedicated  her  life  to  his 
guidance.  (International  News  Reel) 


THE     BOSTON    HERALD, 

AUGUST     25,     1923 
HOW  FORD  USES  HANDICAPPED  | 

Henry  Ford  wrote  "My  I^ifc,  and 
Wo"rk"  in  order  to  tell  his  follow  mant 
what  he  thought  of  their  lives  and  their 
work.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  its  readers 
will  read  it  to  find,  out  what  Henry  has 
done  ^nd  how  he  did  It.  Incidentally,' 
they  will  read  and  be  affected  by  what 
Henry  thinks  about  them.  Wtilch  Is  as 
Henry  would  have  it,  for.  In  spite  of  his 
claims  that  he  is  a  producer  only,  he 
Is  a  seller  of  the  first  order.  I  was  will- 
ing to  read  what  he  thinks  about  hos- 
pitals and  doctors  in  order  to  get  what 
he  has  to  say  about  the  employxrvent  of 
men  who  are  non-standard. 


In    order   to    have   a   policy   as   to   the 
physically  handicapped,  he  had  the  Jobs 
in  the   Ford   plant  analyzed  and   classi- 
fied.     They    fell    Into    7882    groups.      Of! 
these,-  949,  or  less  than   orie-elffhth,   re- 1 
quired    the    services    of    heavy,    strong 
practically   physically   perfect   men.      Of 
the  jobs,  S3.iS,  or  nearly  one-half,   could 
be    done    by    men    of    ordinary    physical 
development,    and   3595,    or   almost   one- 
half,  could  be  executed  by  the  slightest,! 
weakest  sort  of  man,  and  many  of  themi 
by   women   and   girls.     A   further   study 
showed    that    many    of    the    jobs    were, 
within    the    capacities    of    the    limbless, 
one    armed    or    one    legged    men,    blind  i 
men  and  deaf  men.  i 

Orders  were  given  that  no  one  apply-  i 
Ing  for  -ivork  was  to  be  refused  on  ac-^ 
count  of  physical  conditions.  No  one, 
was  to  be  discharged  on  account  of  any 
physical  condition  except  contagious 
conditions,  and  a  man  found  to  be  phy- 
sically unfitted  for  one  job  was  to  be 
transferred  to  a  job  for  which  he  was 
fitted. 

Alie.r  n  while,  a  study  of  the  lighter 
jobs  showed  that  the  Ford  plant  was 
using  670  legless  men,  2637  one-legged 
men,  two  armless  men,  715  one-armed 
men,  and  10  blind  men.  , 

Of  thes^  men  ajid  their  work,  he 
says: 

"Those  who  are  below  ordinary  physl-l 
cal  standards  are  just  as  good  workers! 
rightly  placed  as  those  who  are  above. "j 
He  instances  a  blind  man  who  was  ex-| 
ceptionally  capable  of  counting  bolts] 
and  units;  convalescent  patients  whoi 
occupy  their  time,  while  still  in  bed,j 
screwing  nuts  on  bolts  and  who  exceed 
shop  production  by  20  per  cent.;  deaf 
and  dumb  employes  who  do  their  work 
100  per  cent.,  and  arrested  cases  of  con- 
sumption, 1000  in  number,  who  are  sat- 
isfactory employes.  All  in  all,  there  are 
9563  substandard  employes  in  the  Ford 
plant,  each  doing  his  work  as  well  as 
any  one  else  could  do  it. 

Of  course  there  are  Jobs  In  the  plant 
for  which  none  of  these  are  fitted.  A 
htart  disease  man  fits  one  job  well, 
doing  a  day's  work  that  satisfies  his 
employer  and  himself;  but  if  he  were 
put  on  a  blind  man's  job  he  would  not 
satisfy  any  party  to  proceedings. 

Ford  says:  •"'VVhen  both  jobs  and  men 
are  analyzed,  there  will  be  no  dearth  ofj 
jobs  in  which  a  physically  handicapped] 
man  can  do  a  man's  work  and  get  a- 
man's  wage." 


St",  it  OvtuS,  'Ao..  Gi.v3e'-Iit^'n:;v.rjut. 


BLIND  VETERANS  TO  MEET 
HERE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  12 

1  l^ho  TTn'ted  States  Blind  Veteran3  of 
illie  Wofc  AVar  will  hold  a  obnven- 
non  at  thv  Marquette  Hotel  the  week 
of  November  J2-17.  More  tlian  000 
members  from  all  pavta  of  the  coun- 
tty  are  exp^tted   to  attend. 

The  national  commander,  Raymond 
K.  Day,  urges  a.U  world  Avar  veterans 
10  plan  to  attend  the  <'onvention  and 
meet  the  men.  The  program  of  tlie 
convention  will  include  dancing:,  the- 
ater parties  and  axitomobile  ride?. 

Last  year's  convention  wa.s  held  at 
Baltimore,   Md. 


MAJOR  LEAGUE  STARS 
TO  AID  BLIND  "VETS" 


Ba^L'TL-wT.ore^.  Mdr,  S^-y^.- 


'Xy"    Williams    And    "Babe" 
Ruth  May  Piay  In  Benefit  Ex- 
hibition Game  Monday. 


I  Owner.s  of  several  baiseball  clubs  in 
the  ma.ior  le.igues  have  been  requested 
to  allov,'  their  star  plaj-evs  to  appear  in 
tlie  exiiibition  gimie  Monday  afternoon; 
between  the  Baltimore  Orioles  and  the 
j  Washington  Senators  for  the  benefit  of 
'the  United  .'>!t-o*'>°  t^^^^i^^  yy^ff^atm  f^ 
the  World  War."  It  is  possible  that- 
■'Cy"  Williams  and  "Babe"  Ruth  may 
participate.  Lieut.  Raymond  Day,  com- 
mander of  the  organization,  announced 
today. 

Clark  Griffith,  manager  of  the  Sena- 
tors, Has  agreed  to  place  his  regular 
line-up  on  the  field,  augmented  by  other 
stars  whose  services  may  be  available. 
"Germany"  Schaeffcr,  baseball's  premier 
clown,  will  be  on  the  coaching  lines  for 
the  Senators. 

Ten  thousand  tickets  have  been 
torinted  and  these  will  be  on  sale  at 
the  game  at  Oriole  Park  tomorrow  and 
0.t  various  places  downtown.  Fifty 
S'oung  women  have  volunteered  their 
B%£ice  in   selling_y£}^£tg^^|^ri|||ip^pn9r 
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20  BLIND  VETS   ^ 

iNTmrraiED 

FEDERAL  HELP 

Investigation  Shows  More 

Cases  Like  That  Of 

Dewey  Geers. 

SEVERAL  CUT  OFF 

BEFORE  NEW  RULE 


rThreatened  By  Pauperism 

If  Compensation  Is 

Not  Restored. 


Dewey  Geera,  the  blind  soldier  whose 
compensation  was  cut  off  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau,  went  to  Washington  to- 
day in  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to 
tell  his  story  and  the  story  of  his  com- 
rades to  Calvin  Coolidge,  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Accompanied  by  Dr.  Marie  L.  Ingram, 
Geers  went  direct  to  the  White  House. 
Will   At   Least   See  Slemp. 

If  they  do  not  succeed  in  seeing  the 
President  himself,  they  will  see  his  sec- 
retary, 0.  Bascora  Slemp,  and  will  place 
in  Mr.  Slemp's  hands  papers  explaining 
Geers'  case  and  ask  that  they  be  given 
I  to  the  Presidetn  so  that  Mr.  Coolidge 
'may  study  them  at  his  lei.'iure. 

The  Evening  Sun  has  been  informed 
that  there  are  20  blind  soldiers  who 
have  had  much  the  same  experience  that 
Geers  has  had — that  is.  ^hey  were  first 
given  the  JSIOO  or  $150  a  month  which 
has  been  allowed  for  total  disability  re- 
sulting from  permanent  loss  of  the  sight 
of  both  eyes  and,  after  they  had  ad- 
justed their  lives  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would  receive  that  amount, 
hove  been  informed  suddenly  and  curtly 
that  their  allowance  has  been  cut  off. 

tplanatlon    Not    Adequate, 
ther  the  number  be  as  large  as  20 
it   is  known    that    there  are   a 
number  of  men  in  Baltimore  who  have 
had  that  experience. 


And  the  explanation  made  by  Major 
William  Wolfe  Smith,  general  counsel 
to  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  to  the  effect 
that  this  action  is  the  result  of  the  Mc- 
Carl  ruling  made  a  month  ago,  does  not 
meet  the  present  situation,  it  is  said. 
For  three  or  four  of  these  men  were 
notified  last  spring  that  their  compen-| 
sation  had  been  cut  off  and  have  not! 
drawn  it  since. 

Dr.  Ingram  Interested. 
Dr.  Ingram  is  the  person  who  firsti 
called  attention  to  Geers'  situation.! 
She  had  preriously  been  associated  with: 
the  blind  soldiers  at  Evergreen,  and 
learning  of  his  misfortnne  declared  her- 
pelf  prepared  to  do  everything  she  could 
to  assist  him  and  bis  comrades  in  mis-| 
fortune. 

"I  have  been  interested  in  Geers,"  she] 
said,  "because  of  his  affliction,  in  the 
first  place.  Blindness  is  a  dreadful 
handicap,  of  course.  He  has  justified 
interest  in  him  by  investing  his  compen- 
sation in  an  effort  to  buy  a  hopie  for 
his  wife  and  his  family  and  in  an  effort 
to  buy  an  automobile  through  which  he 
hopes  to  develop  a  business.  He  has 
not  sat  down  and  let  life  overcome  him. 
He  has  shown  very  real  energy  and  an 
inspiring  repugnance  to  the  role  of 
beggar. 

Calls  Attitude   "Petty."    ^^ 
"I  think  such  a  spirit  ishould  ^|reii- 
couraged.  ^F^ 

"The  attitude  of  the  Vet^^s'  Bu- 
reau impresses  me  z.%.  pettiu^Wn worthy 
of  the  Grovernment  of  the  great  United 
States. 

"Why,  if  the  bureau  paid  unhesi- 
tatingly to  all  the  blind  men  who  served  [ 
in  the  armies  of  this  country  during  the 
World  War  the  <V10O  which  is  allowed 
for  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
the  cost  would  not  be  so  great.  There 
are  less  than  500  of  them.  If  it  did| 
that  it  could  be  sure  that  it  would  not 
do  Injustice  to  any  man.  Acting  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  acting  now,  it  can- 1 
not  be  sure  that  it  will  not  cut  off  some  i 
very  deserving  man — and  make  a  paur 
per  of  him. 

May  Become  Paupers. 

•  "It   is   unthinkable   to   make   jmupers 

of   such    )nen    as    Geers    and    the    other 

Baltimore  men,  when  they  show  energy 

in  trying  to  reconstruct  their  lives. 

"But,    even    when,     aft«^-    years     of 
struggle,    they    succeed,    thdk'   need    this 
compensation.     For   a    bli^    man    can- 
not,   in    these    days,  ^\m^    everythxi( 
'costs  90  much,  make  a\«il  living.    Th^ 
need  this  compensotion,  if  for  nothii 
else,  to  protect  them  in  their  old  age 
May  Lose   Property. 
"We  shall  do  ail  that  we  can  to  i 
the  President  and  to  place  the  cases 
these  blind  men  before  him.     One  w 
son  for  trying  to  take  the  cases  dirj 
to   the   President  is  that   Geers  sty 
considd^^ble  danger  of  losinghjuTOoj 
and  his  ab^MHobi'"  "'  p-T^yr^^s^t'^TTJ 
{lis  behalf  is  not'  tBRPB.  I 
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bDndIx-soldier 

FEAliSBEINGSENT 
OUT  AS  BEGGAR 

James  F.  Nugent,  At  Ever- 
green, Hit  By  Compen- 
sation Cut. 

t^"^  i^ 

CANNOT  MAKE  LIVING 

AT  TRADE,  HE  THINKS 


Married   After   Discharge 

From  Army,  Depending 

Upon  Allowance. 


James  Francis  Nugent,  who  served  in 
the  United  States  Army  from  1903  until 
1921,  his  service  including  Alaska  and 
the  Philippines,  is  one  of  four  blind 
soldiers  at  Evergreen  who  have  been 
notified  that  their  compensation,  rang- 
ing from  .$100  to  $150  a  month,  has  been 
ciit  off. 

Like  Dewey  Geers,  whose  case  wa 
reopened  on  Saturday  by  Frank  T.! 
Hines,  director  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau, 
which  was  responsible  for  awarding  the 
compensation  in  the  first  place  and  fori 
cutting  it  off,  Nugent  married  after  he 
got  his  compensation,  and  has  no  means! 
of  support,  except  his  Government  al 
lowance. 

Dr.   Ingram    Explains. 
Dr.    Marie    Ta     Ingram,     who    took, 
Geers  to  Washington  on  Saturday,  said 
today : 

"We  expect  to  hear  within  two  or 
three  days  whether  Mr.  Geers'  compen- 
sation has  been  restored  or  not.  Direc- 
tor Hines,  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau, 
sent  us  to  a  committee  of  the  bureau 
which  reviews  such  claims.  Capt. 
Charles  O.  Sha^,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  told  us  that  there  would  be 
no  delay  in  studying  Mr.  Geers'  ca^e 
and  that  we  should  hear  within  two  or 
throe  days." 


'Nugent  Is  now  at  Evergreen  receiving 
Federal  Vocational  Board  training, 
wliicii  includes  an  allowance  of  $80  a 
month,  out  of  which  he  must  pay  for 
his  and  bis  wife's  board  at  the  institu- 
tion. 

May  Be  Ordered  To  Leave. 
""But  both  Nugent  and  Robert^.  Reed, 
in  charge  of  Evergreen,  sa^that  he 
may  be  told  at  any  time  thnjjrhis  train- 
ing is  finished,  and  when  Ufiit  is  done 
it  will  be  up  to  Nug^fit  /)  make  his 
own  living  without  any  ^Tid  from  the 
'Government.  He  will  leave  Evergreen 
and  the  $80  a  month  he  now  receives 
will  be  stopped. 

The  maximum  of  Federals  Board 
I  Training  given  a  soldier  is  four  years. 
iBut  those  under  whom  he  is  training 
'may  say  at  any  time  that  the  man  has 
i.'ill  he  is  entitled  to.  Nugent  has  had 
[two  years  at  Evergreen  and  would  be 
pii titled  to  two  years  more  if  he  got  the 
maximum. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  Mr.  Reed, 
however,  that  Evergreen  will  be  aban- 
doned with  the  end  of  tlie  present  fiscal 
year  of  the  Government,  which  is  June 
SO  next. 

Nugent  has  been  studying  cigarmak- 
ing.  but  is  not  sanguine  about  his  suc- 
cess in  eaniiiig  his  living  when  he  leaves 
the  institution.  He  sa.vs  a  blind  man 
can  perfonn  some  of  the  tasks  involved 
in  making  cigars,  but  that  sight  is  re- 
qtlired  to  complete  them. 

Tells  Story  Of  Career. 
.\  short,  gaunt,  neat  man  of  about 
S  feet  G  or  7  inches,  with  rod  hair  and 
a  face  which  smiles  grimly  in  spite  of 
his  blindness,  is  Nugent.  Sitting  jn  his 
room  in  tiie  barracks  for  married  men 
V'hich  his  wife  has  made  neat  and  at- 
tractive by  a  curtain  before  the  win- 
dows, a  feminine  touch  here  and  there, 
lie  told  his  story  as  follows: 

"I  didn't  get  to  France  during  the 
war.  T  had  been  a  regular  army  man 
'before  that  for  years  and  when  the  war 
came  they  used  me,  with  other  regular 
army  men.  to  take  drafted  men  from 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  near  St.  liouis, 
to  various  concentration  camps  in  Texas 
and  elsewhere  .in  the  Southwest. 

"It  was  at  .Tcfferson  Barracks  that  I 
enlisted  first,  and  from  there  f  was  sent 
to  Alaska  with  the  Sixteenth  Infantry. 
'j  had  :i  year  up  there  in  the  snow  and 
il  always  believed  that  the  snow  had 
something  to  do  with  my  blindness.  But 
thai  came  years  later.  1  was  out  in  the 
:lMiilii)pines  when  I'ersliing  was  there 
fighting  the  Moras.  As  soon  as  I'd  fin- 
ish one  enlistment  I'd  enlist  again.  The 
crmy  always  took  me' without  any  ques- 
tion. In  ioil  I  finished  one  enlistment 
and  went  right  back.  I  did  the  same 
in  1914. 

Sight  Left  Him  Gradually. 
"I  serxed  in  tliis  husiiiess  (if  moving 
the  tnwps  about  during  tlie  war.  After 
the  war  was  over  1  was  studying  in  a 
correepondi'nee  school  to  fit  myself  for 
a  job  after  I  got  out  of  the  army.  I 
had  been  shipping  clerk  in  a  Chicago 
wholesale  hou.se  before  I  went  into  the 
army    iu    the    first    place.      And    now, 


'when  T  thought  I  was  going  to  "get  out, 
I  was  planning  to  spruce  up  on  this, 
60  that  I  would  be  able  to  make  my  liv- 
ing. I  was  trying  to  study  Interstate 
Commerce  rules  and  all  that  sort  of  a 
thing.  I  used  to  rend  f'n  bed  at  night 
and  1  noticed  that  my  eyes  were  not 
good. 

"In  the  toll  of  1020  I  applied  for 
glasses  and  in  a  short  time  my  sight 
was  gone.    1  can't  see  anything  now. 

"I  got  my  compensation  after  I  had 
been  discharged  fi'om  the  army  in  1021, 
and  after  a  time  I  came  here  to  study. 
Last  May  I  was  notified  that  my  com- 
pensation was  cut  off.  I  got  married 
after  I  left  the  army. 

"They  can  tell  me  any  time  now  that 
I  am  not  entitled  to  more  training,  can 
make  nre  walk  out  into  the  world  to 
shift  the  best  way  I  can.  And  when 
they  do  that  I  don't  kpow  what  1  am 
going  to  do.  Wliat  I  have  learned 
hasn't  fitted  me  to  make  a  living,  and  I 
haven't  any  relatives  who  can  support 
me  and  my  wife.  I  haven't  any  special 
complaint  against  anybody.  1  am  just 
worried  about  my  future  and  the  future 
of  my  wife.  I  wouldn't  have  married 
if  I  had  not  thought  I  was  going  to  get 
this  compensation  for  tlie  rest  of  my 
life.  And  I  can't  understand  why,  if  I 
was  good  enough  to  get  the  compensa- 
tion once,  I  am  not  still  good  enough  to 
receive  it." 

"Wrere  you  ever  guilty  of  conduct 
which  might  by  any  reasoning  have  any 
bearing  on  yourr  present  situation?" 

"Yes,  once  in  the  Philippines  I  had 
an  infection.  But  the  army  accepted 
me  after  that  and  I  served  in  the  army 
for  years  after  m  occurred.  It  seems 
to  me  they  are  rlther  late  in  thinking 
about  that.  I 

"I  am  42  years  lid  and  blind.  I  have 
^pent  the  best  ye^^s  of  my  life  in  the 
army.  They  g(y^  me  compensation  once. 
Now  they  take  it  away.  What  am  I 
going  to  do,  handicapped  as  I  am '?  Am 
1  to  become  a  beggar V 

Nugent  does  receive  payments  from 
hj^  soldier's  insurance  of^jU^HWO  a' 
mOT 


'^5^,JX,\,~^^0^e,  ,    Ma.rVCa.wct,   S  ^'^ 

ATTACKS  RULINGS 
ON  COMPENSATION 


R.  E.  Day,  National  Commander 

Of  Blind  Veterans,  Declares 

Tliey  Mislead  Many. 

LAW   CLEAR,   HE   CONTENDs| 

Holds    Mttn    AVhoKe    Allon-ance    HasI 

I 
Been    'W'itbdra^vn    Should  | 

Be   Provided   For. 


,  Oonllictixig  rulings  and  orders  affect- 
ing the  compensation  law  for  wounded 
soldiers  ought  to  be  criticized  rather 
than  the  law  itself  is  the  opinion  of 
Raymond  E.  Day,  pational  commander 
of  the  Blind  Veterans  ofVthe  World 
War.         ,MMii^^MHaiMi» 

Mr.  Day  made  this  comment  yester- 
day with  reference  to  the  Comptroller- 
General's  ruling  which  has  resulted  In 
withdrawal  of  compensation  from  at 
least  15  blind  soldiers  at  the  Evergreen 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Their    disability     compensation     was 

cut  off  because  their  injuries  were  not 

suffered   in   the  line   of   duty,  according 

to  novices  sent  them.  i 

liovr  Clear,  He  Says. 

The  law  always  has  made  it  dear 
that  soldiers  whose  injuries  developed 
after  their  service  or  through  willful 
misconduct  were  not  entitled  to  com- 
pensation, Mr.  Day  said.  In  conflict 
with  this,  however,  are  rulings  and  in- 
terpretations which  make  every  man 
iccepted  for  service  eligible  for  com- 
pensation, he  explained. 
f  "These  rulings  led  hundreds  of  ineligi- 
ble men  to  believe  they  were  entitled 
to  Federal  aid,"  Mr.  Day   said. 

"Now  comes  the  ruling  which  says 
a  soldier  cannot  claim  as  ground  for 
compensation  the  Government's  failure 
to  detect  at  enlistment  disease  con- 
tracted before  entry  to  service.  I  be- 
lieve this  ruling  is  just  and  that  it  fol-; 
lows  the  intent  of  the  law.  It,  however,] 
works  a  hardship  on  men  cut  off  sum- 
marily and  upon  many  others  who  are 
deserving  of  Federal  aid. 

SusriorestA  Separate    Sobedale. 

"1  believe  the  'willful  misconductV 
clause  should  be  enforced  vigorously.j 
AVe  cannot  do  this,  however,  if  army 
rulings  and  interpretations  continue  to 
andermine  the  principle. 


"As  for  those  who  now   must  suffer 
-  under  thp  recent  ruling,   I  believe  they 

should  be  cared  for  on  a  separate  sched- 
ule. They  are  deserving  of  help  in  the 
light  of  their  service  to  the  country 
and  1  believe  it  should  begin  before  the 
preblem    assumes   immense  proportions. 

"In  my  opinion,  Congrress  should 
frame  a  law  for  compensatioi  of  wound- 
ed ex-soldiers  on  the  basi.s  of  illness, 
or  aecidcr>t  incurred  outside  the  line 
of  duty,  including  'willful  misconduct' 
cases. 

Cltea  Spanish  "War  Veterans. 

"Many  Spanish-American  war  vet- 
erans receive  compensation  for  disabil- 
ity, although  they  may  not  have  been 
near  the  firing  lines.  I  offer  no  criti- 
cism of  this  situation,  but  feel  veterans 
of  the  World  War  should  receive  equal 
consideration." 

This  problem,  together  with  others 
affecting  blind  veterans,  wUl  be  acted! 
upon  next  week  when  the  United  States 
Blind  Veterans  of  the  World  War  meet 
at  their  annual  convention  in  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  Day  said.  He  expects  100  members', 
of  the  organization,  including  20  from 
Evergreen,    to   attend.     The   grour^j^j 
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Assertion     of     Former     Soldier 

Who    Lost    Both    Eyes    and; 

Arms  on  Fields~of  France. 


"Blindness    is    only    an    inconveqj 
ience." 

r  The  man  who  said  this  lost  both 
%is  eyes  and  both,  his  arms  on  ttr^ 
fields  of  France.  He  stood  today 
before  a  gathering:  of  about  25  men 
wh(?  applauded  liis  assert  on  It,  a 
gfathcring'  of  men  who  were  all.  save 
thr°e.  totally  blind.  It  was  at  th^ 
convention  of  the  United  States 
Blind  Veterans  of  the  World  War, 
in  session  at  the  club  houee  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  of  th^' 
World  War,  3737  West  Pine  boule- 
,vard.  National  Commander  Ray- 
igtpnd  E.^Day,  lotally  blind,  presided. 
.  In  the  front  of  the  ,-oom  were 
American  flags.  Men  who  had 
watched  that  flag  sweep  on  to  vic- 
tory sat  gazing  at  it  now  just  as 
stedfastly.  Only,  they.could  not  see 
the  stripes  and  the  stars — not     witl* 


eyes.      Somehow    the    tense      atmoT-' 

Phere   in    the    room   as      those      mejvr 
:eazed  unseeingly  made  one  feel  that 

the   flag   was  as   visible   to  them  as 
;it  was   the   day   they   first  swore   t&'' 

r.onor  it.  , 

led   They   Came   Back   Better. 

Blindness  is  only  an  inconvenJi 
lence.  '  he  said— it  was  Charleffi 
tronner  who  stood  before  them'.'' 
We  blind  men  feel  that  we  have» 
come  back  from  the  war  bigger  ' 
-better  men.  We  have  not  lost.  Weo 
are  not  unfortunates.  We  have'^ 
gained." 

There  was  a  man  wlio  wijl  nerer* 
I  see  the  light  of  day.  a  man  who  wllH 
;go  through  life  without  either  arnj/n 
and  yet  he  stood  before  his  com--^ 
lades  and  in  a  quiet  voice  declarejj 
that  he  had  gained  when  he  played" 
his  part  in  the  war.  No  oratory'' 
no  seeking  of  pity.  Jjist  a  remark^ 
Utter  blindness  was  merely  an  in-- 
convenience.  *"'' 

Ihis  w£o  the  spirit^^of  the  conven-. 

After  Thomas  i..  Martin,  depart- 
ment chaplain,  Veterans  of  foreign  ' 
Wars,  had  ope^ied  the  meeting  with,, 
an  invocation,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Lloyd  delivered  the  State's  welconxe  - 
to  the  convention,  and  ^Pan  Butleiv 
in  behalf  of  Mayor  Kiel,  offered  the- 
r-'reetings  of  the  city.  Response  was' 
made  by  Raymond  Day,  the  national- 
commander. 

Pfole.ssional  Charity  Deplored. 

J.  A.  Bell,  vice  president  of  the 
Association  of  the  Blind  in  Wiscon- 
sin, deplored  the  harm  done  by  pro- 
fessional charity  workers  and  de- 
clared the  blind  did  not  want  and' 
never  asked  for  charity.  He  said 
they  simply  wanted  to  be  under- 
stood. 

The  convejitibn  adjourned  at  noo« 
v^hen  luncheon  was  served  in  the 
c-lubhou.se  by  the  Gold  Star  Mothers>, 
jA  short  afternoon  ses.sion  was  devot- 
ed to  the  selection  of  various  com- 
mittees which  will  report  on  the- 
steps  that  are  to.  be  taken  in  view, 
of  establishing  a  nationa^l  traiinng 
school  for  b^ind  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians. ''' 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  veter- 
ans attended  a  concej-t  given  in  their 
honor  at  Vandervoort's  auditorium. 
Dinner  will  be  served  this,  evening 
by  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  and  wiU 
be  followed  by  another  concert.. 

Tomorrow  morning  will  be  devo(.-' 
cd  to  an  extended  business  session, 
after  which  luncheon  will  be  served" 
by  the  American  War  Mothers.  The" 
atfernoon  will  be  taken  up  by  aft- 
other  business  session,  tfi  be  fol-, 
lowed  in  the  evening  by  a  smokeV 
and  entertainment  given  by  -4he' 
United  Workers  for  the  Blind  of 
Missouri.  By  tomorrow  night  it  i'^ 
expected  75  delegates  will  have  nv- 
rived. 


j^  ?firka.-vvw'pTbYi.,KAabS.>Gta % e,-^*: » 


j/oir-€,wvbe.Tr    :i^X*  |J[^/^- 


F    The  United  States  Vcit lans  of  Uk- 
Av'orUI     War     !<•  an  as.sociaiion  com- 
ipose^Lfl^  luen  who  lost  their  .«iqjit  on 
ithe  baTWficld.s    of  NorthentrTiirope. 
iLess  tliaii     25  men,  all  youn^  and  in 
the     prime     of  life,  belong  to  the  or- 
jranization.        Though      the     sockets 
from     which     they  foraierly  viewed 
life  are     blinded  to  external  beaiity, 
these     men     say     that  they  have  ac- 
quired    a     greater  vision.       Charles 
Pros.wr,  totally  blind,  addressing  his 
comrades     in     their     convention,  de- 
clared: "Blindness     is  only  an  incon- 
ivenience.       We     blind  men  feel  that 
■we  came     back  from  (he.  war  bigger, 
ibetter  men.       We     are  not  unfortun- 
lates.       We     liave  gained."       In  this 
free,  prosperous  land  of  opportunity 
and  plenty  are  thousands  who  moan, 
[as     Thanksgiving     Day     approaches, 
jthat  they  know  of  nothing  for  which 
I  they    should     feel     grateful.       Luck 
[has  been    contrary,     health  has  been 
'bad,  they  have  lost  money,  they  have 
been  out  of  work,  trouble  has  visited 
them,  the  outlook  is  gloomy.       Why 
not  say,  as  Charles  Pors?er  did,  that 
misfortune  is  only  an  inconvenience? 
Why  not  say,  with  him,  that  mi.«for- 
tune  broadens     and  brightens  vision, 
and     makes     men  bigger  and  better? 
Ingratitude     is     the     surest  pioof  oa 
Selfish  pettiness. 


Before  mocei  thart  500  delegates 
•gathered  from  tl/-l»*rts  of  the  United 
[States  and  CaCiMa  ror  the  seventeenth 
yannual  convention  of  the  National  So- 
i«lety  for  Vocational  Education,  L.  E. 
fWailace,    e\gcutive    secretary    of    the 


Federated' ATnerican  Engineering  so- 
cieties, with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
Ingtoii,  D.  C.  last  nig-ht  urged  the  ex- 
tension of  vocational  training  to  in- 
clude those  handicapped  in  the  battle 
kit  life  by  physical  disabilities,  and 
Swelled  on  the  possibilty  of  launchng 
'a,  Xatonal  Vocational  Institute  for 
'Handicapped. 

Mr.  Wallace  based  his  argument  for 
such  an  institute  on  figures  which 
estimated  thai  l'5,000.000  workers  in 
the  United  States  have  defective  vis- 
Ion  requiring  correction,  and  that  in 
1919  there  were  57,500  non-fatal  acci- 
dents causing  four  weeks  or  more  dis- 
cibiiiiy. 

•     Tells  of  Little  Progress. 

.  Telling  of  his  experiences  in  investi- 
gating tlie  work  of  ti-anning  the  blind- 
ed of  the  military  forces  of  the  UniteiJl 
dates,  Mr.  Wallace  said: 
■  "I  was  astounded  by  the  lack  of 
vision,  the  urge  of  precedent,  and  the 
opposition  to  change.  There  has  been 
rliltle  progress  dn  dealing  with  this 
Iclass  of  handicapped  during  the  last 
fifty  to  seventy-five  years." 

E,  C.  HartweM,  superintendent  of 
•choois,  outlined  the  work  of  voca- 
jtional  education  here. 

Franccis  G.  Blair,  state  superinten- 
<)ent  of  public  instruction  in  Illinois, 
Klivided  '•lis  subject,  "Co-operation" 
■between  the  National  Society  for  Vo- 
<-ational  Educational  and  the  depart- 
ment of  superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  association. 

The  second  part  of  his  address 
stressed  the  necessity  for  co-operation 
■between  the  federal  government  and 
ithe  states  in  the  administration  of  the 
iKmith-Hughes  acts  and  various  other 
federal  enactments. 
;  During  the  entire  day  yesterday  the 
Vftrious  sections  of  the  society  held 
<'onferences  and  discussions  on  sub- 
jects relevant  to  vocational  Training, 
Speaking  before  the  industrial  edi^ 
<ation  department,  Franklin  T.  Jo/es, 
•upervisor  of  training,  Cleveland,  /aid, 
"Approximately  nine  men  will  be  Pro- 
moted who  are  not  college  graduates 
■for  every  one  who  is.  Whether  a  man 
is  a  graduate  or  not,  he  must  first 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  experience 
dn  subordinate  jobs  before  he  can  get 
a  higher  job.  Therein  lies  the  great 
service  wliich  the  school  can  render 
to  Industry." 

Secretary    Davis   to    Speak. 

The  climax  of  the  convention  -will 
he  reached  tomorrow  nighr.  when  tht 
delegates  will  be  addressed  by  Secrei 
4ary  of  Labor  James  J.  Davis,  chair, 
man  of  the  federal  board  for  vocai 
tional  education.  The  topic  of  th« 
<'<ibinet  official's  address  will  b( 
'Economic  Value  of  Vocational  EduJ 
catiftji."  ,  I  ^p—jjw^ 


Dece-v^to-e^-r    I3'>    I^T13. 

Major  Deegan  Shows 
Blind  Veteran  as  Proof 

Tells-tyrrnjustice  to  Ex-Service  Man 

At  Dinner  Given  in  His 

Honor 

Pointing  to  a  blind  man  who  sat  at 
one  of  the  tables,  Major  William  F. 
Deegan  launched  an  attack  upon  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  at  a  dinner  given 
in  his  honor  last  night  at  the  Hotel 
Astor.  The  blind  man  was  Harvey 
Eyrd,  and  Major  Deegan  said  that 
while  local  officials  of  the  bureau  who 
had  examined  the  man  had  approved 
his  case,  other  officials  in  Washington 
who  had  never  seen  the  veteran  had 
denied  his  claim,  and  Byrd  had  got 
nothing  from  the  Government  as  a 
result. 

Major  Deegan  also  criticised  the 
Senate  committee  that  Investigated 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  for  Us  failure  to 
call  men  who  knew  about  conditions 
in  the  bureau  and  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  veterans  also. 

The  dinner  was  a  mark  of  apprecia- 
tion for  Major  Deegan's  Interest  in 
the  disabled  and  he  was  presented 
With  a  gold  cigarette  case  and  some 
paintings  from  the  French  Goverr 
ment. 


